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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


For the first time since James Buchanan 
in Full so willingly vacated the White House 
Authority. and turned over the executive responsi- 
bilities of a distracted and discredited government to 
Abraham Lincoln, the Democratic party is once more 
in full possession of governing authority. During a 
part of the period from 1877 to 1881 it controlled both 
Houses of Congress, but Mr. Hayes and a Republican 
Cabinet held the executive power. From March 4, 
1885, to March 4, 1889, Mr. Cleveland was in the 
White House after twenty-four years of Republican 
Presidents—Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field and Arthur. But the Senate was predominantly 
Republican during Mr. Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion, and the Democratic party could not be held un- 
dividedly responsible, for the Senate shares legislative 
authority with the House of Representatives, and in 
considerable degree shares executive authority with 
the President. But at length, after thirty-two 
years of complete or partial retirement, the Demo- 
cratic party enjoys a full restoration. The period 
commonly assigned to one generation has passed 
away. With it may be said to have gone over from 
the domain of -practical politics to that of historical 
discussion those sectional estrangements and mis- 
understandings of which the war was the beginning 
of the end, rather than the provoking cause. His- 
torical periods never, in fact, begin and end abruptly. 
They merge into one another sovgradually that it is 
only as a matter of subsequent convenience and upon 
the arbitrary basis of some external event that pre- 
cise limits can be assigned. However that may be, 
it is wholly probable that politicians and historians 
will easily agree that in the political history of the 
United States the thirty-two years from the accession 
of Lincoln in 1861 to the retirement of Harrison in 
1893 should be treated as a distinct period. 


The Democrats 


Characteristics 'TOSTESS is never in direct lines or in 

of the | symmetrical forms. In one period a 
Republican Period. young nation may grow by leaps and 
bounds along certain courses of development, and in 
another period it may bring up to alike standard a 
group of qualities which had previously been neg- 
lected. The task of the period through which our 


country has just passed was the demonstration of 
a great idea of nationality and the removal of causes 
which obstructed the sweep of that idea. The issues 
of the war settled the territorial integrity of the 
country and reduced the States to something like the 
rank of provinces. The protective tariff, however 
selfishly and expensively some parts of it may have 
worked, has not in fact been maintained chiefly in 
response to the demand of private interests, but has 
been an inseparably blended part of a great, positive, 
constructive policy for the material expansion and 
the industrial maturing of the great new-born Nation 
of the West. In like manner the construction of the 
Pacific railroads and the gridiron of interior and far 
Western transportation routes, with imperial subsi- 
dies of public lands, has been in pursuance of the 
same bold policy of national development under ag- 
gressive government auspices, National banking and 
national money have naturally belonged to the pe- 
riod. Vast expenditures for waterways and internal 
improvements have had their logical place. An in- 
ternal revenue system of a character and on a scale 
that would have been impossible before the war had 
its fit part in the huge programme of national Repub- 
licanism. The wastes of public land became desira- 
ble, immigration in hordes unequaled at any point 
in the world’s history was fostered, and rows of new 
States were peopled, organized and brought into the 
Union. Ifthere was danger attendant upon the ra- 
pidity and the high pressure of all this national 
expansion, there was atleast a solid, thrifty financial 
basis for it. The Republican business policy took ad- 
vantage of flush and booming times to pay off the 
national debt with a celerity that gave our securities 
the best reputation in the world, and that rendered 
easy the refunding of all our public obligations at 
very low rates of interest. An abounding treasury 
lent itself to suecessive measures for the enlargement 
of the pension rolls, until the country found itself 
paying out a third of the national income to survivors 
of the Union armies or their relatives. Forcing pro- 
cesses—or, if one prefers the term, constructive poli- 
cies—cannot go on forever. The Republican party 
avowed its uncompromising adherence to a high pro- 
tective tariff by enacting the McKinley law at a time 
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when the country, right or wrong, felt that the tariff 
was becoming the instrument of private monopoly 
and was outliving its temporary usefulness for the 
development of the country. The Republicans at- 
tempted to bring local education under national sur- 
veillance and subsidy, and to assume national control 
of Federal elections, at a time when it was widely 
felt that national influence and authority had already 
grown beyond appropriate bounds. The long contin- 
uance of a constructive national policy had seemed 
to ally too closely with the government the capital- 
ists engaged in constructive business enterprises of 
every character, and the Republican party began to 
suffer from the reproach of being plutocratic. 


The people at least fancy that they 
of Recuperation want a new period of a more nega- 

initial tive type of policy, which shall re- 
form inequalities that have grown up concomitantly 
with rapid nationalexpansion. The protective system 
is condemned ; the so-called extravagance of our pen- 
sion laws is to be severely undone; subsidies and 
bounties are marked for destruction ; administration 
is to be made more scientific and business-like ; revis- 
ion, economy, reform of abuses—these are the watch- 
words. There has been a period of high pressure 
and vast expansion, attended with inevitable extray- 
agances and abuses, soit is urged; and now there 
must be a period of sifting and criticism, of readjust- 
ment and severe reform. Nothing constructive is 
promised for the new period. But onthe other hand 
there are no signs whatever that any iconoclasm is 
meditated. In spite of the Chicago platform, which 
declared protection to be unconstitutional and a fraud, 
nobody appears to believe that any important Ameri- 
can industries which rely essentially upon tariff 
discrimination against rival imports are imperilled. 
Neither the new naval policy, nor the new postal 
subsidy policy for encouragement of a merchant 
marine, is thought to be marked out for abanddnment. 
What the Republican regime has built up is not to be 
torn down ; and the unfinished parts of the fabric that 
rest upon good foundations are to be completed. But 
the spirit of administration is to be different, even 
radically. It was impossible that the Republican 
party should be in power without continually pressing 
programmes of active policy upon the people. The 
Democratic theory is opposed to this constant govern- 
mental activity and assumption of new functions and 
enterprises, and even when in power that party is 
essentially one of negation and opposition. Under 
ordinary conditions, in a country like ours, party pref- 
erence is largely a matter of temperament. Some 
men will belong to the party of energy and some will 
adhere to the party of inertia. Both positions are 
logical. Itis usually best for a country to dismiss 
the party of energy after a time, for its activities will 
tend to become meddlesome and pernicious. A period 
of quiet, of adjustment, and of low pressure, to over- 
haul the machinery, to take account of stock, to 
balance the books and to square things generally, is 
an excellent and indeed an indispensable thing. 


The Period 


OF REVIEWS | 


i In due time the ‘‘ reformers” of the party 
New Party of inertia will be superseded again by the 
Emerging? « nerformers” of the party of energy. It 
is in the very nature of things. It does not signify by 
what name either party calls itself. There is a belief 
in many quarters that the Republican party is about 
to disappear. The Democratic party, of course, is 
indestructible, because it rests on a basis of permanent 
principles that make it the natural enemy of every 
successive new programme of innovation that comes 
up demanding accomplishment through active govern- 
mental agency. Possibly the Populist party is des- 
tined to present the next formidable programme 
which the Democracy must face and fight. Perhaps 
the Republican party may yet gather itself up and 
find something to contend for in the line of a pro- 
gressive American policy that will win the public 
confidence and favor. Or possibly the Democratic 
party itself may divide into two camps to which 
Republicans and Populists will flock according to 
their individual creeds or interests. Whatever may 
be the process of party reconstruction, a breaking 
down of old party lines has evidently begun. 


The abatement of party hostilities and the 


Incident. 
‘of the ‘good feeling” that characterizes the 
Inauguration. elcome lull, were very pleasantly illus- 


trated by the fine interchange of courtesies at Wash- 
ington in the first week of March, between the out- 
going and the incoming administrations. Not ¢ 
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humar being in the country would have dared to 
hint that the courtesies were empty and formal, and 
were not prompted by mutual respect. and kindly 
feeling. President Harrison and his family did every- 
thing in their power to make the White House ready 
for Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, and Mr. Cleveland in his 
treatment of General Harrison showed a considera- 





VICE-PRESIDENT STEVENSON. 


tion that delighted every true American. Vice- 
President Morton, with the good taste that has be- 
longed to all his public acts, gave a reception in 
honor of his successor, Mr. Stevenson. This was 
without precedent, but under the circumstances was 
charmingly appropriate. Mr. Morton has added a 
good deal of color to the pale honor of the Vice-Presi- 
dency, chiefly through the leading part he has taken 
in the social life of Washington during the adminis- 
tration. The office might well have some further 
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duties and responsibilities attached to it ; but even as 
it standsit is entitled to more attention than it usually 
receives. Mr. Morton has filled it in a manner that 
entitles him to high praise. But to return to inaugu- 
ration incidents—it is further to be remarked that 
the retiring cabinet officials in nearly every case 
were at much pains to receive and show honor to 
their Democratic successors. 
Thus the executive govern- 
ment was made over with good 
humor and good grace, and 
there was no trace of slinking 
or sullenness. The Fourth of 
March at Washington was the 
stormiest day of the season, and 
the inauguration parade was 
conducted under frightful diffi- 
culties. The President was ex- 
posed in a very dangerous fash- 
ion, and hundreds of illnesses 
and many deaths followed the 
drenching of a vast throng of 
paraders and spectators. Either 
the date of inauguration must 
be changed or else the public 
pageant and the out-of-door ad- 
dress must be abandoned. Quad- 
rennial Fourths of March are 
proverbially inclement at Wash- 
ington. 


The Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
Inaugural dress was eminently 
a characteristic. It is 

his favorite method to propound 
the principles that should un- 
derlie policies, rather than to 
disclose any specific lines of ac- 
tion. His address dealt with 
tariff reform and restated can- 
didly but moderately his theory 
of the principles that should 
guide his party’s action. In like 
manner he defended sound 
money, and in language omi- 
nous to the office seekers he laid 
down the maxims which he 
holds should prevail in appoint- 
ments to the public service. He 
touched upon the pension ques- 
tion and made clear his theory ; 
he treated.of trusts and monopolies, and to few 
other subjects did he make any distinct allusion. 
The address was in a grave tone. and it contained 
a notable warning that our institutions when seem- 
ingly most secure may be in danger from the de- 
cay of civic and public virtue. The American 
eagle does not scream in this address. There is no 
note of buoyancy or even of cheerfulness in it. Yet 
it has an air of honest determination, and it cannot 
be called pessimistic. 
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DANIEL Scott LAMONT, JOHN GRIFFIN CARLISLE, 
War. Treasury. 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 
President. 


WALTER Q. GRESHAM, 
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HOKE SMITH, 
State. Interior. Navy. 


RICHARD OLNEY, JULIUS STERLING MORTON, WI1son S. BISSELL, 
Attorney-General. 


Agriculture. Postmaster-General. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND HIS CABINET. (FROM ‘‘PUCK.”’) 


Professor Woodrow Wilson accepted the 
Mr. Cleveland's task of reviewing the new Cabinet for 

us, and his very just and able discussion 
of it will be found in the place regularly assigned to 
our monthly ‘‘ Character Sketch.” It is enough to 
say here that its extraordinary departures from the 
traditional methods of Cabinet making are more than 
anything else an illustration of the rearrangement of 
party lines that is in progress and that Mr. Cleveland 
evidently intends to accelerate. The Cabinet has been 
well received by the country. It was confirmed by 
the Senate, as is supposed, unanimously and without 
a word of criticism. The most popular appointment 
is Mr. Hr. Herbert, of Alabama, as Secretary of the 
Navy, for the simple reason that nearly everybody 
wants the new navy to be pushed steadily, and Mr. 
Herbert’s identification with the policy of the past 
ten years has been a part of our legislative history. 
The most dubious appointment is that of Mr. Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, to be Secretary of the Interior and 
to deal with a great range of delicate questions with 
whichit would be hard to find a public man less familiar 
than Mr. Smith. Mr. Carlisle was selected for the 
Treasury as the best man in the Democratic party to 
lay out and carry through a financial policy. The 
propriety of his selection is admitted on all sides. 
Mr. Olney, as Attorney-General, is most highly ap- 
proved by those best able to pass upon his fitness, 
and Mr. J. Sterling Morton will find the country ready 


to believe in him'as a minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
Gresham’s selection was apparently intended:as a sen- 
sation; and it is likely to produce the effect in the 
Democratic party—and in other parties, too—that 
was desired. Mr. Bissell and Mr. Lamont are Mr. 
Cleveland’s close personal friends and associates, and 
he puts them into the Cabinet because he wants 
them there in his council of advisers, for much the 
same reason that President Harrison wanted Mr. 
Miller in his Cabinet. Messrs. Carlisle, Herbert, 
Morton and Olney were selected as specialists for 
their respective portfolios. Messrs. Gresham, Hoke 
Smith, Bissell and Lamont were appointed on other 
considerations than their particular qualifications for 
the places assigned them. 


ion al Circumstances not of his choosing may 

Hawaiian give Mr. Gresham a good deal of experi- 
Negotiations. once in the first months of his service as 
minister of foreign affairs. The Hawaiian question 
has compelled his close attention. Inasmuch as the 
Senate did not choose promptly to ratify President 
Harrison’s treaty settling the whole case, President 
Cleveland was entirely justified in withdrawing that 
treaty and in going about the solution of the question 
in his own way. It was becoming evident that the 
Senate was not prepared to give the requisite two- 
thirds majority for the treaty as it stood, and it was 
better to withdraw it than to permit its rejection. It 
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was decided when these comments were written that 
a Commission would be sent to Hawaii to investigate 
the situation on the ground, and that Mr. Blount, of 
Georgia, would be its chairman, his colleagues being 
a naval officer and an army officer. Such a com- 
mission would be well constituted. Mr. Blount is a 
gentleman of judgment and discernment, who doubt- 
less understands the necessity of an American con- 
trol of the Sandwich Islands. 





HON. JAMES H. BLOUNT, M. C., OF GEORGIA. 


Absurd Arqu- Le Opposition to the annexing of the 
gu PA 
ments Against Hawaiian Islands put their arguments 
Annexation. yon very narrow and_ inconsistent 
grounds, At times they argue for the ‘‘ rights” of 
ex-Queen Lilioukalani, and at times for the ‘‘ rights” 
of the ‘‘ Princess” Kaiulani, although the claims of 
the two cannot well be coexistent ; while the advocacy 
of monarchical pretensions by citizens of the United 
States is an absurdity in any case, and is particularly 
absurd as regards the Sandwich Islands in view of 
the facts regarding the Hawaiian monarchy and suc- 
cession. At other times the opponents of annexation 
plead for the natives, as if their coming under the 
flag of the United States would be a misfortune to 
them instead of the best conceivable thing that could 
happen to them. There is no reason whatever to 
think that the natives would not heartily welcome 
the union with America. Next the opponents of an- 
nexation declare that we would be compelled to main- 
tain a great navy to ‘‘ defend” the islands—a state- 
ment almost too absurd for reply. A definitive 
American control of Hawaii, on the contrary, will 
materially lessen the naval force that our growing 
commercial interests in the Pacific would require if 


there were doubt about the control of Hawaii, or if 
rival powers shared our rights and privileges there. 
Our possession of the key to the North Pacitic would 
make for permanent peace in that quarter, and for 
comparatively small armaments. 


The Working The argument that ey we have 

Principle of enough to do already without add- 
Federal Government. ing the task of governing Hawaii” 
is the most absurd of all, for it implies an ignorance 
of the nature of government in general and of our 
own government in particular. Does any one suppose 
that it would be “ easier” to ‘‘ govern” this country 
if we could dispense with everything south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line or west of the Mississippi? On the 
contrary it would be a much harder task, for inter- 
national frictions would be multiplied. It will be 
easier work to run our federal government rather 
than harder, if Canada ever joins fortunes with us ; 
for then we-should be rid of the many questions that 
now arise between the countries, and localities would 
continue to conduct their own affairs. It is no 
‘harder work” for us to “ govern ” a federal republic 
of forty-four States than it would be to “ govern ” one 
of twenty-two. Hawaiian local affairs would continue 
to be managed in Hawaii, doubtless by the same 
class of men who have in fact had control of them 
very properly for half a century, and who now wish to 
annex the Islands to the United States for mutual 
advantage. We should have no more of a job on our 
hands in “ governing” the little Hawaiian Islands 
than we have had in maintaining a reciprocity treaty 
with them and keeping a Minister and a Consul at 
Honolulu. The trivial and irrelevant objections that 
have found their way into print on this Hawaiian 
question disclose somewhat alarmingly the need of a 
broad kind of political education in this country. It 
is separation, and the attempt to maintain too many 
distinct nationalities, that make government difficult 


—From Nast’s Weekly. 
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and dangerous. Federation on fair and honorable 
lines is the great peace-making movement of modern 
times. Kentucky never quarrels with Tennesee or 
Ohio; but what friction there would be if the States 
belonged to different national sovereignties! Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo’s new novel, ‘An Odd Situa- 
tion,” shows very forcibly the almost intolerable 
annoyances that arise from two allegiances on the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada. 
The acquisition of the Sandwich Islands by the United 
States would be, directly or indirectly, a blessing to 
all the powers of the whole world. By all means let 
President Cleveland move in his own way; but this 
is no time for men of enlightened views upon the 
destiny of the United States to be suppressed by a 
stupid clamor against a policy that civilization, peace, 
humanity and modern statesmanship all clearly de- 
mand. 


Federation in the interests of peace and 
of civilization is the clear note of the 
period. Thus there is on foot a great 
movement in South America to reverse the old policy 
of dissension and strife among a group of rival States 
and to cultivate intimacies looking towards ultimate 
federation. The lead has been taken by the President 
of Bolivia, who has negotiated treaties of alliance 
that will bring together into relations of unprece- 
dented harmony the Republics of Bolivia, Chili, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, and that will ultimately include, 
itis hoped, all the other States of South America. 
Undoubtedly the movement owes much of its im- 
petus to Mr. Blaine’s pan-American Congress and its 
various projects. South America has magnificent 
resources, and under a strong federal government 
like ours its people might well enter upon a period of 
progress and prosperity that would astonish them- 
selves and the whole world. 


Federal 
Tendencies in 
South America. 


Sr Cleveland President's Private Secretary is often 
an amore important factor in an adminis- 

the Offices. tration than an average member of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Cleveland has evidently secured a valua- 
ble member of his official entourage in the person of 
Mr. Thurber of Detroit. The selection of Mr. Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts to be Assistant Secretary 
of State has made more comment, perhaps, than was 
ever aroused before by the designation of a man for 
that particular post. But Mr. Quincy is a very in- 
teresting gentleman, whose personality and career 
belong distinctly to the new order of things in the 
Democratic party ; and it is nothing very disagreeable 
that anybody has found to say about him. The chief 
reason, however, why Mr. Quincy’s appointment was 
the topic of so much discursive chat among politicians 
and in the press for a week or two in March, was the 
conspicuous paucity of other important appointments 
to talk about. Mr. Cleveland had named Isaac P. 


Gray, of Indiana, as Minister to Mexico, and Patrick 
Collins, of Boston, as Consul-General at London. And 
a few other Democrats had been designated to take 
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HON. HENRY T. THURBER, 
The President’s Private Secretary. 


places vacated by Republicans. But the President 
had made it plain that he was much more interested 
in public policies than in the apportioning of spoils. 
He will not be in haste to dispossess Republican post- 
masters and customs officers. The army of office- 
seekers, which had gathered in Washington in the 
first week of the term, soon began to disperse. Of 
course a very large number of places will be given to 
Democrats, and the principle of rewarding political 
services by appointments to office will not be strictly 
repudiated during the coming four years. But its 
application bids fair to meet unwonted limits. Really 
the deadliest blow that Mr. Cleveland could strike at 
the Republican party would be to keep all existing 
officials at their posts, with a score or two of excep- 
tions. But this proposition is too paradoxical to find 
credence with “‘ practical” mun. 


A Law to Check He retiring Congress has left no very 
the Slaughter memorable record, whether for good or 
of Brakemen. for i1], The Democratic majority was 
unworkably large in the House, and its divisions 
blocked the repeal of the Silver Purchase act, finally 
prevented the adoption of the Anti-Option bill, and 
interfered with the success of almost every desirable 
proposition. For one thing at least the Fifty-second 
Congress will be gratefully remembered. It enacted 
a law which is intended, as its title declares, ‘* to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their cars with auto- 
matic couplers and continuous brakes, and their loco- 
motives with driving-wheel brakes.” The slaughter 
of brakemen on our railroads through the use of old- 
fashioned hand-coupling arrangements has been at 
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the rate of many thousands a year. 
companies have preferred to kill their men rather 
than incur the expense of fitting their cars with 
automatic couplers. What they would not do vol- 
untarily they will now be compelled to do ; but they 
are allowed until January 1, 1898, to complete the 
transformation to automatic couplers and steam 
brakes. Meanwhile, thousands of employees, during 
the coming five years, will yield up their lives as 
victims to the shocking greed of our “soulless” 
railway corporations. 


The Geary Chinese Exclusion bill is 


The Chinese 2 
and the one of the few particularly noteworthy 
Geary Bill. achievements of the late Congress. It 


was enacted last year, and the time limit of some of 
its most drastic provisions will have expired on May 
1. One of these requirements is that every Chinese 
laborer now lawfully a resident of this country shall 
be registered by federal officers, and shall deposit 
copies of his photograph with the authorities. Failure 
to comply will subject to summary expulsion. At last 
advices only a handful of Chinamen had observed 
the law. The remaining time is so short that it 
would be literally impossible in the San Francisco 
district for the federal official charged with the task 
to make out the certificates if all the Chinese should 
present themselves. There have been bold threats of 
wholesale deportation of Chinamen for failure to 
comply with the terms of the Geary Act; but it is 
not likely that anything of the kind will happen. 
Nevertheless, it will be interesting to watch develop- 
ments. The Chinese are doubtless acting upon care- 
ful advice. 


In its closing week the House relented some- 
what upon the subject of naval appropria- 
tions. It had refused to adopt the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Tracy, or to agree to the 
grant voted by the Senate. But Mr. Herbert’s desig- 
nation for the naval portfolio—unofficially made 
public while that gentleman was still serving at the 


As to the 
‘Naval 
Outlook. 
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head of the Naval Committee of the House—turned 
the scale with his law-making colleagues and they 
voted him a new battle ship and some smaller vessels. 
Secretary Herbert appeared at a dinner in Brooklyn 
in honor of ex-Secretary Tracy on March 16, and ex- 
pressly avowed his adherence to Mr. Tracy’s policy 
of naval development. It is to be hoped that he will 
be able to secure satisfactory appropriations from the 
Fifty-third Congress for still more new ships. The 
naval event of the past few weeks, it should be said, 
has been the launching of the magnificent armored 
battle ship ‘‘ Indiana,” in some respects the most 
powerful and formidable war vessel afloat. This ship 
is a triumph for our naval architects and builders. 
We are now approaching the fifth place as a naval 
power. Two or three years ago we ranked twelfth. 





HON. D. W. VORHEES OF INDIANA, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 


The Senate, as is always the custom, 
was convened in extra session from the 
4th of March to confirm the Cabinet 
appointments and any other nominations that the 
President might choose tomake. The crossing of that 
date line had changed the party color of the body over 
which Mr. Stevenson was to preside in place of Mr. 
Morton ; and the Senators were naturally much stirred 
up over the reconstruct- 
ion of standing commit. 
tees. In the House, the 
Speaker names the com- 
mitteemen; but the Sen- 
ate arranges its own 
committees. The new 
order of things finds 
Cockrell, of Missouri, 
Chairman of Appropri- 


The Senate's 
New Committees. 


SS SSS ; 
a a ations; Voorhees, of In- 


? 


THE NEW BATTLE SHIP ‘INDIANA.’ 


diana, of “ Finance;” 
Morgan, of Alabama, of 
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‘‘ Foreign Relations;” Blackburn, of Kentucky, of 
‘‘Rules;” Ransom, of North Carolina, of ‘‘Com- 
merce;” Pugh, of Alabama, of ‘‘Judiciary;” Mc- 
Pherson, of New Jersey, of ‘‘ Naval Affairs;” Palmer, 
of Illinois, of “‘ Pensions;” Vest, of Missouri, of ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds;” Berry, of Arkansas, of 
‘‘ Public Lands;” Vance, of Georgia, of ‘‘ Privileges 
and Elections;” Brice, of Ohio, of ‘Pacific Rail- 
roads;” Jones, of Arkansas, of ‘Indian Affairs;” 
Butler, of South Carolina, of ‘‘ Interstate Commerce; ” 
Colquitt, of Georgia, of ‘‘ Post Offices and Post Roads,” 
and Gordon, of Georgia, of ‘‘ Coast Defense,”—not 
to specify the other committees, numerous enough to 
afford a chairmanship to every Democrat in the Senate. 
Generally speaking, the make-up of the important 
committees has not been regarded as favorable to the 
most perfect accord with sentiment at the White 
House. 


No Extra ‘The President soon made it evident that 
—— he did not intend to call an extra session 
‘of the House of Representatives this 
spring in order to secure a cessation of silver pur- 
chases under the Sherman Act. It is by no means 
certain that either House would have voted to repeal 
that act even if the President had sent in one of his 
most powerful messages. It has been stated that he 
proposed to hold back the local “‘ patronage ” that is 
traditionally accorded to Members of Congress, as a 
sort of moral club with which to compel their accept- 
ance of his anti-silver policy. But many plans and 
intentions are ascribed to Mr. Cleveland upon the 
merest surmise. 


The Chicago n Chicago, where Carter Harrison suc- 
jaa. ceeded in capturing the Democratic nomi- 
‘nation for Mayor, nearly all the important 
daily papers, excepting the Times, of which Mr. Har- 
rison is himself the editor, have joined in a move- 
ment for a non-partisan, citizens’ administration of 
municipal affairs. This demand for good city gov- 
ernment free from party influence is the most formi- 
dable that has ever been made in Chicago. The elect- 
oral contest to decide who shall be Mayor during the 
World’s Fair wiil naturally have attracted attention 
throughout the country. Mr. Samuel W. Fullerton 
is the candidate of the Republicans and the citizens’ 
movement. The election occurs on April 4. 


Misbehavior 1+i8.as yet too soon tosum up the achieve- 
of State ments of the various State legislatures 
Legislatures. that have been in session. But they 
have in several instances earned unenviable records. 
The New Jersey Legislature made itself infamous by 
the passage of bills legalizing the pool-selling and 
gambling devices that have become the principal 
feature of horse racing, and by otherwise fostering 
race tracks and gambling as the most precious con- 
cerns of the Commonwealth. The outburst of popu- 
lar indignation that has ensued promises much for 
early reform in New Jersey. The Lower House in 
Minnesota has refused to pass an act against the pool- 
rooms, under the influence of the gambling fraternity. 





CARTER HARRISON OF CHICAGO, 


Several other States have been wrestling with like 
questions. The violence of the rival factions in the 
Kansas Legislature has had the effect to injure the 
reputation of that State to an extent that its own 
citizens hardly suspect. Kansas is not a lawless or 
disorderly State—far from it. But the injudicious 
strivings of its lawmakers at Topeka have given the 
impression to the world at large that Kansas is a 
frightfully turbulent region. The New York Legis- 
lature has improved the ballot and tax laws ; but it 
has also done various objectionable things at thé 
instigation of Tammany. 


Mr. M’Leod’s Lhe collapse of President M’Leod’s huge 

Monopoly projects for making his ‘‘ Reading” rail- 
Enterprises. yoad the nucleus of the most powerful 
transportation system in the country, followed too 
closely on the heels of his successful conspiracy to 
monopolize coal and levy arbitrary tribute upon mill- 
ions of helpless consumers, to arouse much sympathy 
for him. It isa pity that the talents of a man like 
M’Leod could not be employed for the public good 
rather than for objects detrimental to the public. 
M’Leod has almost as much boldness of grasp and 
executive vigor as the late Minister Baross, who revo- 
lutionized the railway system of Hungary; though of 
course Baross was superior to the typical American 
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railway manager in accuracy of knowledge and thor- 
oughness of training. But the great difference lies 
in the fact that Baross was a public official, dealing 
with a system of state-owned railways, and using his 
brilliant talents for the welfare of the people. The 
methods and careers of men like M’Leod will, sooner 
or later, almost inevitably compel the American peo- 
ple to assume direct public operation of railways and 
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control of coal deposits. Minnesota, by the way, has 
been immensely agitated by the legislative investiga- 
tion and exposure of the iniquitous methods of the 
‘coal combine” as affecting that particular State. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Mr. Stead sends for this department 
Successful the following resume of the English 
Opening. ~—_ political situation from his own point 

of view: The British Ministry has surprised every- 

body, itself probably most of all, by the success with 
which it has opened its first session. It has scored 
time after time, and it has been even more successful 
in the country than in the House of Commons. Such 
arun of good luck seldom cheers the hearts of an 
administration at the meeting of a new Parliament. 

They have won the seats of Pontefract, Hexham, and 

Scirencester, increased their majority in Gateshead, 

diminished the Unionist majorities in Stockport and 

Horsham, and returned Anti-Parnellites in both the 

divisions of Meath. In the House they have regis- 

tered majorities twice their normal strength, with 

the result that the Unionist rank and file have for the . 

moment somewhat lost their heads. Mr. Balfour 

being unfortunately laid up with influenza, Lord 

Randolph came to the fore, and the Standard de- 

clared in disgust that the Opposition had been 

‘beaten, outmanceuvred and discredited” owing to 

‘‘ mismanagement,-carelessness or indifference.” All 

this, of course, is exaggeration. Mr. Balfour went 

through the same kind of hubbub when he first  be- 
came leader of the House. and as soon as he is him- 
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self again he will assert his authority. For the mo- 
ment the Unionists were gnashing their teeth, and the 
Liberals were cock-a-hoop.” But it could not last, 


ih On February 14 Mr. Gladstone explained 
ome © : 
Rule Plus to an inconveniently crowded House o 
Suicide. Commons the main outlines of his second 
attempt at the construction of a Home Rule Govern- 
ment for Ireland. The Old Man Eloquent spoke for 
nearly two hours, and only forgot two items of im- 
portance in the complicated details of the new 
scheme, a fact attributed solely to his having once 
turned over two sheets of his notes instead of one. 
Every one agrees it was a great speech, and at least 
half the electorate believes that it unfolded a great 
scheme for the settlement of the perennial Irish diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately it was more than that. What- 
ever may be its merits as a speech or as a scheme for 
improving the government of Ireland, they are a]to- 
gether overshadowed by the fatal proposal incorpo- 
rated in the bill to insist, as a corollary of the estab- 
lishment of a local subordinate Parliament at Dublin, 
upon the destruction of the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster. 


This proposal is so utterly insane that it 
is difficult to realize that it is embedded 
as an integral part in the Home Rule 
bill, which represents the last word of the collective 
wisdom of the Cabinet after seven months in office 
anc seven years in opposition. But it is no mere 
nightmare of politics, it is an indisputable fact. The 
uinth clause of the Home Rule bill provides quietly 


The Future 
House 
of Commons. 





PATIENT BUT READY. 
From [Moonshine] February 18, 1893. 


but effectually for the destruction of the only instru- 
ment of Government which remains for the govern- 
ment of the Empire. The Crown with its spectral 
prerogatives hovers like a disembodied ghost over the 
throne of the Tudors and the Plantagenets. The 
House of Lords has dwindle to a mere rusty vacuum 
brake of intermittent and uncertain application. The 
House of Commons, the heir of all the authorities and 
of all the orders, alone stands between the country 
and anarchy. From general election to general 
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election the House of Commons is a visible, tangible, 
measurable entity, with a unity of personality and a 
continuity of resolution which alone renders it possible 
for the Government of the Queen to be carried on. 
But as a mere corollary to the establishment of local 
self-government among five millions of Irishmen— 
one million of whom repudiate the gift as a curse— 
Mr. Gladstone incidentally proposes to render the 
House of Commons impossible as an instrument of 
government. The provision that the House of Com- 
mons in the future shall no longer be a compact and 
homonogeous body, but shall contain eighty members 
init but not of it, who shall sometimes vote and 
sometimes be forbidden to vote, destroys the stability 
and equilibrium of the Governing Chamber, and 
renders impossible the Government of the British 
Empire. 


or Jexytt It is impossible to discuss a proposal to 
. tA ane paralyse the whole Imperial Government 
‘as if it were a detail of a bill setting up 
local legislature in Ireland. We love the Irish and 
wish them well. They need Home Rule, and Home 
Rule they shall have ; but it is not necessary to bind 
together the creation of a new Parliament on College 
Green with the dementing of the old Parliament at 
Westminster. Mr. Gladstone, in 1886, damned Home 
Rule for seven years by linking it with a proposal to 
mutilate the Imperial Parliament by excluding the 
Irish members altogether. This year he has gone a 
step further by proposing to dement it, and this pro- 
posal if persisted in will damn Home Rule for seven 
years more. For outside Bedlam there can be found 
no such personality as the House of Commons will be 
after this proposal is carried into effect. It will be a 
double-souled, double-minded entity of uncertain 
resolution and with no continuity of thought or pur- 
pose, but which can always be guaranteed to undo to- 
morrow what it has done to-day, and to stultify itself 
by arriving atabsolutely contrary decisions. Applied 
to the present House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
would have a majority of about twenty when any 
measure was under discussion that could by any pre- 
text be regarded as Imperial, but on all the great vital 
questions of English, Scotch and Welsh reforms he 
would be in a minority of about thirty. Thus, Mr. 
Stevenson’s familiar romance of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde will be realized in the House of Commons of 
the future, with the difference that whereas Dr. Jekyll 
was never Mr. Hyde except when he pleased, no one 
will ever know when he calls upon this new 
monster of Mr. Frankenstein Gladstone’s creation 
whether he will be received by the Liberal Dr. Jekyll 
or the Conservative Mr. Hyde. 


Buying It passeth the wit of man to devise arrange- 


Diamonds ments for separating local from Imperial 
Too Dear. cuestions in the deliberations of the House 
of Commons. Soit would seem. Therefore, taking 
leave of his wit, Mr. Gladstone seems to have taken 
counsel of his folly, and we have his great career 


marred by such a suicidal fatuity as this. For on 
this point there must be no misunderstanding. If 
Home Rule can only be purchased by mutilating or 
dementing the House of Commons, then the British 
electors will have none of it. You can buy even dia- 
monds too dear. And the most enthusiastic of Brit- 
ish Home Rulers may well pause before consenting 
to burn down the Imperial Parliament in order to 
roast Paddy’s pig. If Mr. Gladstone cannot con- 
trive to erect a subordinate Parliament at Dublin, 
and at the same time leave intact, with all its 
powers, prerogatives, and members, the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster, then the task will have 
toebe entrusted to other hands, or Ireland will have 
to go without Home Rule. The sine quad non of 
Home Rule is that nothing shall be done to im- 
pair either the moral authority or the executive 
efficiency of the House of Commons. That assembly 
is to the British what the autocracy of the Czar is to 
the Russians ; what the temple on Mount Zion was 
to the Jew; what the Papacy is to the Roman 
Church. It is the palladium of liberties ; the cen- 
tral citadel of privileges ; the throne of the Imperial 
democracy. No profane Uzzah, be he ever so zealous 
for Home Rule, shall be suffered to lay hand on that 
sacred ark. 


The Hole in Lhe only chance for Home Rule at the 
the Hull of coming general election is to convince 
the Ship. the British elector that Ireland can have 
her Parliament without imparing the authority or 
transforming the constitution of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. It will be difficult, almost 
impossible, to produce that conviction in face of this 
second attempt to tamper with the foundations of the 
Empire. For let there be no mistake about it. The 
House of Commons, as an assembly with an assured 
majority supporting a Ministry with a settled policy, 
Imperial and British, will be destroyed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill as it now stands as effectively as the 
Parliament of King James would have been if Guy 
Fawkes had not been discovered in time. Fortu- 
nately the Guy Fawkes section of the Home Rule 
bill has been found out ere it was yet too late to avert 
the threatened catastrophe. This means that unless 
Clause 9 shares the fate of Jonah, Home Rule is as 
dead as Julius Cesar. It is almost as profitable dis- 
cussing the sailing and fighting qualities of the Howe, 
which now lies at the bottom of the Bay of Ferrol, as 
to discuss the details of the Home Rule scheme, so 
long as it is encumbered with the proposal to destroy 
the House of Commons. The armament, the ma- 
chinery, and the build of the Howemay be perfection, - 
but as she has got a huge hole in her hull and is at 
the bottom of the sea, her excellent qualities are of 
no account. So it is with the Home Rule bill. 


; This is not metaphor. It is simple, sober, 

Worn Wty, Serious fact. Look at the way in which 
the scheme would work out. Suppose 

that the Home Rule bill had been passed as it stands, 
and that Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ cursed with the burden of 
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a granted prayer,” were beginning to carry on the 
government of the Empire on the new conditions. 
The House of Commons would then consist of 648 
members when dealing with Imperial questions, and 
of 576 members when dealing with legislation for 
England, Scotland and Wales. On the Queen’s Speech 
in the larger House Mr. Gladstone would have a 
working majority of 20. The moment he began to 
legislate, he would be confronted by a solid majority 
of 30. The larger Imperial House would approve of 
his legislative programme on a vote of confidence by 
a majority of 20, and then the smaller British House 
would throw out, one after the other, every measure 
in that programme which could not by hook or by 
crook be labeled Imperial by a majority of 30. Here 
would be, not one House, but two Houses; not one 
majority, but two majorities, and these on opposite 
sides. Everything would be in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium. The two Houses would be inextricably 
intermixed, until, as in a dissolving view, no one 
could tell ’tother from which. And this is the latest 
outcome—the mature fruits of the constructive states- 
manship of our age. Since the Liberum veto which 
destroyed Poland, no such lunatic device was ever 
proposed for the undoing of an Empire. 


The Only The mischief has come from ignoring 
Formula of the fact that the establishment of a sub- 

Safety. ordinate Parliament in Dublin, upon whose 
willing shoulders the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster could devolve the bulk of its purely Irish 
business, no more necessitates any interference with 
the constitution of the Imperial body than the es- 
tablishment of the London County Council—even 
when its powers are extended to John Burns’s ideal 
of a London Commune—involved any interference 
with the position of the Metropolitan members in the 
House of Commons. The status quo at Westminster 
must remain absolutely intact until at least due trial 
be made of the result of the new experiment. That 
is the way of safety. There is no other. Hence if 
Mr. Gladstone does not plainly and explicitly an- 
nounce, in moving the second reading of the bill, 
that the ninth clause and all those which tamper 
with the constitution of the Imperial Parliament 
have been definitely abandoned, it is difficult to 
justify any vote in its favor. Lut us discuss Home 
Rule by all means ; but first let us make sure that an 
utter end has been put to the proposal to destroy the 
House of Commons. 


The Bill If, as some good friends of the Ministry 
Without the give assurance, the Guy Fawkes section 
Clause. was only inserted in order to be treated 


to the fate of Jonah, the House may proceed to dis- 
cuss the scheme with fair prospect of arriving at an 
agreement. The bill itself is comparatively simple. 
Trish land is to remain for three years in the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament. The Irish constabulary is 
to remain for six years under the control of the Im- 
perial authorities, who also for six years will appoint 
the judges, The commercial policy of the country, 





the customs, excise and post oftice, will remain per- 
manently in the control of the Imperial Government. 
In all matters relating to peace, war, defence, foreign 
relations, titles, coinage and religious liberty, the 
Local Assembly at Dublin would have no right to in- 
terfere. If any dispute arose, appeal is to be made tc 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
creature of the Imperial Government. To make as- 
surance double sure, all acts passed by the Dublin 
legislature are liable to veto at the hands of the 
Viceroy, who is appointed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. He will have sole right of initiating money 
bills, and he will be liable to receive not merely ad- 
vice from his Executive Council, but direct instruc- 
tions from the Imperial Government at Westminster. 
If, therefore, the Guy Fawkes section is dropped, this 
is very much like Home Rule in Ireland as in Lon- 
don, mutatis mutandis. There can be no doubt as to 
the subordination of the Irish Parliament and the 
supreme control of the Imperial Parliament, which 
retains moreover intact in its own hands the absolute 
right not only to repeal the whole or any part of the 
Home Rule bill, but may at any time when the Home 
Rule act is in full force, legislate directly for Ireland 
just as if the Irish Parliament did not exist. 


The Irish Parliament which it is pro- 
posed to establish will consist of two 
Chambers—the first, a popularly-elected 
House of 108 members, chosen for five years ; the sec- 
ond, an Elective Council of 48 members, elected once 
in eight years by owners or occupiers of property of 
the rateable value of £20 per annum. Of these there 
are 170,000 in Ireland. When the two Chambers dis- 
agree, there must either be a dissolution or an inter- 
val of two years before the Assembly can send a bill 
up a second time to the Council. If itis then rejected 
a second time, the two Houses meet in Congress to 
decide the fate of the bill by a joint vote. The only 
other important point is that of finance. The Imper- 
ial Government will keep the Customs duties, amount- 
ing to £2,360,000, leaving all other sources of revenue 
to the Irish Government. Towards the reduction of 
the Irish tribute there is to be a subsidy of £500,000 
for the first year towards the cost of the constabulary, 
which is to be diminished year by year until it disap- 
pears. By this means, if the Irish drink as much whisky 
under Home Rule as they do under Coercion, they 
will be able to pay their way and have a surplus on 
paper of £500,000, the total cost of their civil admin- 
istration being reckoned at £5,160,000. 


The Parliament 
in College 
Green. 


The bill, apart from clause 9, is an ex- 
tremely moderate measure. The organ 
of Mr. Redmond thus sums up what it 
calls the five heads of the hydra of the veto : 

First, there is the Initiatory clause, giving the Viceroy 
absolute control over the introduction of money bills. 
Second, There is the Legislative Council, all-powerful to 
hamper, harass, and probably in most cases finally to de- 
feat popular measures. Third, There is the Veto of the 
English Cabinet. Fourth, There is the power of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London to de- 
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are void any Irish Act passed in violation of the Irish 
Constitution. And fifth, There is the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, embracing its general privilege to 
do absolutely as it likes with reference to any Irish mat- 
ter, local or national, and its particular privilege to pass 
laws on Irish subjects concurrently with the Irish Legis- 
lature, rendering those of the Irish Legislature null and 
void, and mere pastime of children. 

But, notwithstanding this five-headed hydra, the 
Irish members have accepted the measure with some 
reservations, and it only needs a little courage and 
patriotism to secure the settlement of the question on 
this business-like basis—always, of course, under- 
standing that the lethal section of the bill destroying 
the efficiency of the House of Commons is summarily 
and decisively got rid of. 


After Mr. Gladstone sat down, Sir Edward 
Mr. Sex- 
ton welcomed it with enthusiasm. Colonel 
Saunderson denounced it on general principles, and 
Mr. Balfour moved the adjournment of the debate. 
The first deliverance of the Leader of the Opposition 
was ineffective. His chief point, that the limited sub- 
sidy of £500,000 per annum to the cost of the police 
was equivalent to a war indemnity of £17,000,000 
sounded well at first, but as the subsidy is to dimin- 
ish annually and to disappear altogether by the end 
of the century, the Ministers had no difficulty in 
parrying his attack. Mr. Bryce said what could be 
said in defense of the absurd and impossible arrange- 


The Recep- : ‘ ‘ 
tion of | Clarke picked holes in the bill. 
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MR. WALTER, OWNER OF “THE TIMES,” DOES 
PENANCE. 


From the Westminster Budget. 





SEXTON DENOUNCING ‘‘ THE TIMES.” 


ment of clause 9. Mr. Redmond was more reason- 
able than any one expected. Lord Randolph Churchill 
spoke with an effort, but without effect. Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman defended the bill. Mr. Chamberlain, on 
the following Thursday, made much the most power- 
ful attack upon the bill. Mr. Blake,the Canadian,made 
a brilliant defense. Mr. Goschen spoke as is his wont. 
Mr. Morley’s reply in summing up the debate was 
purposely mild, moderate and explanatory. Ulti- 
mately the bill was read a first time without a 
division. There was noted an unusual absence of 
heat and rancor in the discussion. The Unionists, 
possibly owing to a brooding influenza on their front 
bench, have been depressed. The Gladstonians were 
jubilant, while some of the Irish actually began to 
dream dreams that the bill would pass, not only the 
Commons, but the Lords. The bill has come in like 
a lamb ; it will go out like a lion. 


If there was an absence of passion from 
and the the debate on the Home Rule bill, there 
Irish Members. was plenty in the stormy interpellation 
that followed Lord Wolmer’s assertion that the Irish 
members were paid by the English Liberal party. 
The Times, which had quoted Lord Wolmer as an 
authority, was declared to have been guilty of a 
breach of privilege ; but, as its conductors apologized, 
no further penalty was inflicted. Irish members 
deem it sinful to finger any money that does not 
come from Irish or Irish transmarine pockets. At” 
least they say so. But this is all nonsense. If Mr. 
Rhodes or Mr. Schnadhorst passed a check for £5,000 
to the war chest of the Nationalists, to be expended 
without conditions in equipping the parliamentary 
contingent, it would be perfectly legitimate. Why 
should the Irish, unlike any other people, refuse to 
receive money if it is freely offered by men of an- * 
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other nationality from their own? Non olet! But, 
as a matter of fact, the sinews of war have not been 
supplied from the treasury of the Liberal caucus, so 
that the Irish had their chance. They made the most 
of it, Mr. Sexton leading with vigor. But it was 
much ado about nothing. Nor can the dull-pated 
Saxon quite understand why men who are every day 
denounced as traitors and assassins should tear a 
passion to tatters because one of their habitual 
calumniators describes them, for a variation, as 
** mercenaries.” 


The The Home Rule bill being read a first 
Registration time, Mr. Fowler introduced his Reform 

Bill. ill, under the modest guise of a bill for 
simplifying the registration of electors. At present, 
the cost of keeping up the register is thrown upon 
the rival party organizations, and there are so many 
restrictions on registration that seven out of every 
seventeen adult males have no votes. The total of 
presumably qualified adults in the three kingdoms is 
estimated by the Westminster Gazette at 11,000,000, 
of whom 4,800,000 are disfranchised for one cause or 
another. Mr. Fowler makes a long stride towards 
the establishment of universal male suffrage by 
sweeping away all the barriers which have hitherto 
restricted the registration of electors. His proposals, 
which were welcomed cordially by so moderate a 
Unionist as Sir Henry James, consist of five proposi- 
tions: 1, The appointment of district and superin- 
tendent registrars, appointed and paid by the local 
authorities, whose duty it will be to see that every 
qualified householder is duly inscribed on the register ; 
2, the reduction of the qualifying period from twelve 
months to three ; 3, the facilitation of the transfer of 
voters from the register of one district to another ; 
4, the simplification of the lodger franchise ; and, 5, 
the abolition of the rating qualification. The bill, 
which was generally approved, is to be referred toa 
Grand Committee. The question of one man one 
vote is to be dealt with in another bill. : 


After Mr. Fowler had explained the pro- 
visions of his Registration bill, and Sir 
George Trevelyan had followed suit with 
the Scotch counterpart, Mr. Asquith explained the 
Ministerial proposal for settling the vexed question of 
employers’ liability. They propose to abolish alto- 
gether the doctrine of common employment. Wher- 
ever a person for his own profit sets in motion agencies 
involving risks to others, he must be held to be civilly 
responsible for the consequences. All general pros- 
pective agreements contracting oneself out of the Act 
are declared invalid, although in cases where a mutual 
insurance fund existed the employer would, in case of 
a verdict against him, be entitled to draw the sum to 
which the workman would be entitled. The method 
of obtaining legal redress was simplified, and seamen 
are for the first time to be classed as workmen. Mr. 
Chamberlain, holding that the law ought to secure 
compensation to all workmen for all injuries sustained 
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in the ordinary course of their employment and not 
caused by their own act or default, moved an amend- 
ment to the second reading. The debate stands ad- 
journed. 


Other Labor *e€ Government has not been slow to 
Bills in introduce other bills dealing with the 
Parliament. condition of the laboring classes. The 
bill providing fresh security against cruelly long 
hours on railways has been read a second time. 
Another bill has been introduced dealing with courts 
of conciliation, a third proposes to raise the age up to 
which education is enforced by one year, while a 
fourth provides for the prompt notification of acci- 
dents. Ministers, especially in the great spending 
departments, have devoted much time to discussing 





LORD RANDOLPH HIMSELF AGAIN. 


how best they can improve the condition of their 
workmen; a labor bureau is being organized, a 
labor gazette is in process of publication, and all 
along the line ministers are doing their best to show 
that they understand where lies the balance of voting 
strength in the constituencies. The working man is 
king, and we are courtiers all, for by his favor we 
live. The Cheap Trains bill, providing that working- 
men should be carried from 2d. for distances, of five 
miles to 8d. for distances of twenty miles, although 
a Government measure, has been read a second time 
and referred to a select committee. 
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The Welsh having returned thirty-one 
out of thirty-four members pledged to 
disestablish the Church of England that 
is quartered in the Principality, Mr. Asquith brought 
in a bill suspending all appointments to Bishoprics, 
Dignities and Benefices in Wales. All clergymen ap- 
pointed after this bill will hold their preferment at 
the pleasure of Parliament. This is to prevent the 
creation of any fresh vested interests. The first read- 
ing of the bill was carried by a majority of fifty-six. 
If the Irish members had been exclitded the bill 
would have been carried only by a majority of five. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical Unionists did not 
vote. ‘he Welsh members are inclined to be muti- 
nou. They want the Church disestablished with the 
proiptitude with which John the Baptist’s head was 
presented to Salome after her famous dance. But the 
Lords will throw out the Suspensory bill, and every- 
thing in Wales and elsewhere will depend upon the 
next general election. 


The Welsh 
Chureh. 


The most remarkable parliamentary 
episode has been the resurrection of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. In the de- 
bate on the Welsh Church Preliminary Disestablish- 
nent bill, Lord Randolph astonished and delighted 
his old followers by making a thoroughly character- 
istic old-time speech. Nothing could be in greater 
contrast than his speech on the Welsh bill and that 
on Home Rule. The quondam leader of the House 
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seemed to have regained his youth and high spirits, 
and he went for the bill like a regular slugger. There 
were few in the House who did not feel that if Lord 
Randolph were to keep it up in that style Mr. Bal- 
four’s position would be‘endangered. But every one 
knows Lord Randolph cannot keep it up. Never had 
any man a more brilliant chance than he. But he 
flung it away, and such opportunities come not back. 
Lord Randolph, like Fuzzy-wuzzy of the Soudan, is 
a first-class fighting-man, but like poor Fuzzy-wuzzy 
he is best at headlong charges fitfully delivered. He 
cannot be depended upon. His apparition was rather 
the return of a ghost than a real resurrection. He 
has come back, but not to stay. 


The New he office of ‘‘ Chairman of Committees ” 
Chairman of in the House of Commons is one to which 
Committees. there is nothing that exactly corresponds 

in the American parliamentary practice. The Chair- 
man presides when all bills are being considered in 
what is known as the committee stage. The function 
is really about as important as the Speakership. For 
many years Mr. Leonard Courtney has been Chair- 
man ; but the Gladstonians have now replaced him 
by Mr. J. W. Mellor. They wanted a Chairman who 
could be relied upon to apply the closure drastically 
in the interests of the admini. tration, and generally 
to crush obstruction. Mr. Mellor began his work 
awkwardly, and the House fell into a wrangle over a 
tactless ruling he made on his very first night, and 
became a bear-garden in the midst of which he sat 
helpless for an hour. Doubtless he will improve with 
experience. He will need all his wisdom and all his 
firmness to keep the business in hand when the Home 
Rule bill gets into committee, for so curious is the 
character of man that, although every Member of the 
House of Commons knows perfectly well that the 
present Home Rule bill will not pass into law, they 
will debate it as seriously as if the future of Ireland 
depended upon the wording of each clause. It is 
understood on all hands that the Lords will throw 
the bill out, no matter what changes may be made mm 
it. It is equally understood that Ministers do not 
intend to dissolve this year if they can help it. Their 
plan of campaign is to send as many bills as possible, 
of as showy. a character as possible, up to the House 
of Lords, in order that they may be rejected one after 
another, and that the appeal from the country against 
the House of Lords may have as strong a case as 
possible to back it. The worst of these tactics is 
that Clause 9 of the Home Rule bill practically gives 
away the whole case of the Liberals in advance, be- 
cause as most of the bills that the Lords will have to deal 
with relate solely to England, Scotland and Wales, they 
will reject them without hesitation, inasmuch as there 
will already be registered against them a majority of 
the votes of the Members of England, Scotland and 
Wales. The more the nation realizes the significance 
of Clause 9, the more evident it will see that the 
clause will supply a moral justification for almost an y 
obstructive action on the part of the House of Lords. 
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All these things will tend to give fresh 

Hocerina” point and substance to the demand for 
~ a revision of the British constitution. 

This will be brought about by the joint action of two 
autagonistic forces. The Liberals will clamor against 
the House of Lords, merely in order to relieve them- 
selves of the drag of the second chamber ; the Con- 
servatives, supported by many of the more thoughtful 
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among the Liberals, alarmed at the heedlessness dis- 
played by many from whom better things might have 
been expected, will be driven to apply themselves in 
earnest to a strengthening of the House of Lords. 
Thus, the question will be brought to the front alike 
by those who hate the peers and those who love them. 
What shape the reconstituted House of Lords will 
take no one can say, but there seems to be little doubt 
that there will emerge a second chamber much 
stronger than the present aristocratic body can ever 
hope to be. Next year, or the year after, Lord Rose- 
bery may have his chance of showing whether he is 
as wise and courageous in domestic reform as he has 
shown himself to be in foreign politics. Little has 
been stirring for a few weeks to divert Lord Rose- 
berv’s attention from meditations on the future of the 
House of Lords. Sir George Portal is making his way 
steadily towards Uganda; the Egyptian ferment has 
died down, there having been just enough to do to 
give the English not merely a pretext but a justifica- 
tion for strengthening their hold on the country, and 
elsewhere things seem to be calm. The arbitration 
about the Behring Sea question progresses at Paris, 
and the steps that are being taken at Washington 
towards the annexation of the Sandwich Islands do 
not create a ripple upon the mill pond at the British 
foreign office. It is taken as a matter of course in 
official British circles that the United States will 
annex Hawaii, and that in the due course of time 
other expansions of the American Republic will 


occur, 


Agitation as q Lhe extent to which popular agitation 

actor inEn- is recognized as a legislative factor in 
gish Politics. Fyelish government is often very im- 
perfectly appreciated by foreigners, whoimagine that 
one great object of representative government is to 
transfer power from the tumult of the street and the 
reckless passion of the mob to the calmer region of 
deliberation supplied by a select representative as- 
sembly. But to those who are familiar with the 
working of the modern British machine, nothing can 
be further from the truth. The decision of the ques- 
tion for or against Home Rule will be made, not by 
the House of Commons, but by more or less tumultu- 
ous assemblies of excited citizens outside. The Com- 
mons will pass the bill, the Lords will throw it out, 
and the only solution of the deadlock that is possible— 
failing the Referendum, which will not be adopted this 
year—is a series of public meetings in all parts of the 
country. If there are public meetings on both sides, 
the deadlock will continue till there is another gen- 
eral election. If the public meetings are all on one 
side, the other side will give in. But everything de- 
pends upon the ability to muster what, in old days, 
would have been disdainfully denounced as the mob. 
That is the familiar and well-established method of 
working the British Constitution. But this year we 
witness a fuller development in the same direction, of 
the ascendancy of platform over Parliament. The 
opposition, outnumbered in the House of Commons, 
appeal to the public meeting and protest against the 
second reading of the Home Rule bill heing per- 
mitted before they have had an opportunity of stump- 
ing the country at Easter against the bill. 


The whole object of the Unionists at pres- 
ent is to organize popular demonstrations 
against the bill in the country, and espe- 
cially in Ulster, where the Unionist feeling rises to 
the verge of passion. The Protestants of Ulster, if 
the status quo at Westminster were kept unchanged, 
would ultimately acquiesce in the establishment of 
local self-government in Ireland, in which they, by 
their wealth, energy and business capacity, would 
jnevitably hold the upper hand. But to a Home Rule 
bill like that of 1886, which practically cut Ireland 
off from the empire, or to a Home Rule biil like the 
present one, which would literally destroy the empire 
by paralyzing its governing assembly, they .vill never 
consent. They are talking foclishly about fighting; 
but there is no need for such ncnserse. If they were 
to send, as they have talked of doing, 10,000 Ulster- 
men by swift steamers from Belfast to march through 
London to make a solemn appeal in the Albert Hall 
to their English fellow-countrymen not to cut them 
adrift. they would probably do more to settle the 
question, in their sense, than by all their threats of 
armed resistance. The scenic effect of 10,000 stalwart 
Ulstermen marching through the land, appealing to 
the Protestant and Imperial sentiment of Great Brit- 
ain against a bill which, as it now stands, is indefens- 
ible even by Home Rulers, could hardly fail to spike 
in advance the guns of the agitation against the 
House of Lords which is now in train for the autumn. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


In February the by-elections seemed to 
prove that the opinion of the con- 
stituencies was veering round in favor 
of the Government. March opened with a by- 
election of a very different kind. Grimsby, which 
last year elected a Home Ruler by a majority of 636, 
on March 7 elected a Unionist by a majority of 964. 
The voting, however, did not turn upon Home Rule 
so much as upon the personality of the Liberal can- 
didate. Mr. Broadhurst, the much respected repre- 
sentative of the older trades unionism, has the mis- 
fortune to be regarded with bitter hostility by the 
new unionists. A fierce attack was made upon him 
by some of the leaders of the new unions which came 
to the front at the Dock strike, and their tactics proved 
completely successful. The laborers were adjured to 
vote Unionist for once, to teach Mr. Broadhurst a 
lesson, and they responded to the appeal with a ven- 
geance. A shifting of 750 votes from one side to the 
other and the conversion of a majority of 600 into a 
minority of 960 is a notable tribute to the power and 
the ruthlessness of the semi-socialists, to whom an 
old trades unionist who objects to the Eight Hours’ 
bill, is much more hateful than the Tory, who, a few 
years back was regarded in those quarters as an 
enemy to the human race. 


The Balance 
of English 
pinion. 


France continues to be swathed in the 
miasma of recent scandals, as the malaria 
of Panama encompassed the hopeless la- 
borers who perished along with the canal in order 
that speculators might filch millions in France. The 
net effect, so far, has not been to weaken the feeling 
of sympathy for 
the old Lesseps, 
the hero engineer 
of this epoch. For 
M. Eiffel and for 
M. Charles de Les- 
seps few people 
care, but the old 
man, whose reason 
has almost forsaken 
its seat, is undoubt- 
edly a mournful 
and pathetic figure. 
It is indeed sad that 
he had not died be- 
fore his great career 
had suffered so ter- 
rible an anti-cli- 
max. French repu- 
tations are subject 
to the strangest fatalities. The events that had 
dragged the name of Lesseps in the mire and had 
blighted so many other reputations had served to 
resurrect a man who was supposed years ago to have 
been forever condemned to obloquy and retirement. 
Jules Ferry, of whose sudden death the cable brought 
word on March 17, had just been lifted upon a pedes- 
tal again. When the Panama scandal exploded it was 
confidently anticipated by those who pressed for the 
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inquiry that the result would cover with discredit the 
men in power, and especially the Opportunists. In- 
stead of doing so, while it has damaged M. Rouvier, 
it has done much more mischief to the Radicals, and 
asif to emphasize the fact, the month of February 
closed with the election of M. Jules Ferry to the presi- 
dency of the Senate. M. Jules Ferry was the partic- 
ular detestation of the Radicals. He was a kind of 
French Lord Beaconsfield, and Tonkin was for him 
what Afghanistan and Zululand were to the primrose 
peer. As he added to the antipathy engendered by his 
Jingoism the hatred that the Catholic Church natu- 
rally feels for those who wage war against religious 
orders and regard clericalism as the enemy, M. Ferry 
was extremely unpopular with very powerful sections 
of the community. When he was defeated some time 
ago his enemies chuckled and maintained that he had 
fallen to rise nomore. The damage to reputations 
that had been wrought by the recent scandals had, 
however, brought him once more to the front, and 
Jules Ferry, the Tonkinois, was again one of the first 
half-dozen men in the Republic, standing almost on 
the steps leading to the presidential chair. And now, 
rehabilitated and honored once more while so many 
who rejoiced at his earlier downfall are themselves 
under the ban, he has had the good fortune to make 
his demise with a vindicated name. His climax con- 
trasts dramatically with the anti-climax of Count 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, whom death still refuses to re- 
lease, while life can bring no possible retrievement of 
name or fortune. 


While France has been passing through 
the crisis caused by the Panama scandals, 
Germany has treated herself to a violent 
agrarian agitation. Germans, like other people, are 
suffering somewhat from the present depression, and 
their spirits are not raised by the prospect of the 
increased taxation which the new Military bill ren- 
ders necessary. Suffering occasioned by hard times 
is debited to the account of the modifications which 
Count Caprivi has introduced into the commercial 
policy of bis predecessor, and the agricultural popu- 
lation, alarmed by reports as to a new commercial 
treaty with Russia, has broken out into violent agita- 
tion. The agitators demand that they shall be pro- 
tected against foreign competition, and, as they make 
common cause with the Anti-Semites and the bi- 
metallists, they have succeeded in raising a pretty con- 
siderable dust. The spectacle of a popular agitation 
against the government is so novel in a land so long 
Bismarck-ridden, that it is difficult to appreciate its 
true significance. Count Caprivi sticks to his guns, 
and refuses to budge ; not even on bimetallism will he 
make any concession—or at least not until England 
leads the way. England, however, refuses to budge. 
The House of Commons rejected the bimetallists’ reso- 
lution by 229 to 148. The opinion grows that there 
will be a dissolution of the Reichstag very soon, and 
a new election that will test the extent of the farmers’ 
revolt and of various other movements, such as Social- 
ism and Anti-Semitism. 


The German 
Agrarian 
Movement. 
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The unrest in Germany is remarkable. 
"~ fill The outward and visible sign that is 
most palpable is the adhesion of the 
Conservatives to the Anti-Semites. ‘‘The Jew is 
Kaiser” says Ahlwardt I, ‘‘ and everywhere he finds 
many conservatives and a few socialists to back him. 
The Jew as the one conspicuous and not over-scrupu- 
lous representative of capital, affords a glaring mark 
for the shafts of envy and disconter+. Another and 
almost as significant sign of the times is the growing 
restiveness under the omnipotent militarism which 
oppresses the Fatherland. The Army bill still hangs 
in the wind, nor do its opponents seem any more dis- 
posed to pass it without concessions which the gov- 
ernment declares cannot be given. The German is 
slow to complain of high-handed action, but there 
have been indications of late that even he is begin- 
ning to find the temper which ‘“ militarism” breeds, 
worse to bear than even the crushing taxation of the 
military service. The increasing number of suicides 
among the private soldiers, the constantly growing 
protests against the barbarity of the non-commissioned 
officers, the hubbub that is raised when sentries shoot 
citizens down in the street, all show that if militarism 
is to last in Germany, it must mend its manners. 
The German must still consent to go clad in mail, 
but he will insist upon having his armor lined. The 
cold steel chafes the skin too much. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes has arrived at Cape 
apridan Guten. Town after his visit to England. He 

called on his way down at the Zambesi, 
where he conferred with Mr. H. H. Johnson, the 
Administrator of Nyassaland, who is at the present 
moment having his work cut out for him by the 
Slave Traders on the lake. Further gold discoveries 
are reported from Mashonaland, but the most im- 
portant item of information is the fact that the 
Afrikander bond has just declared in favor of uni- 
versal Free Trade between all the States of South 
America. If this decision be carried out, as it probably 
will, after negotiations with the various colonies and 
republics, we shall see realized in South Africa under 
the British flag the area of internal Free Trade ex- 
tended so as to include both the Dutch republics, the 
British colony of Natal, the British protectorate of 
Bechuanaland and the self-governing Colony of the 
Cape, without interfering in any way with their 
political autonomy. 


Death Lhe death of M. Taine removes one of the 
of. few remaining great lights in French serious 

M. Taine. \iterature. M. Taine’s “ History of English 
Literature” and his ‘‘ Notes on England ” are two of 
the most readable books that have been printed upon 
those subjects during the lifetime of this generation. 
The fact that he was buried by a Protestant pastor 
has brought to light a very curious fact in connection 
with his ethical belief. M. Taine was a Materialist, 
maintaining strongly in his books that virtue and 
vice were as much a product of the climate as sugar 
and vinegar ; but, when his children had to be edu- 
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cated, he wished them to receive a religious educa- 
tion. He and his wife, therefore, read through the 
Catholic catechism used in the Paris schools, but, 
finding it filled, as he thought, with assertions con- 
trary to the very foundations of modern culture, they 
decided it was impossible to subject their children to 
such teaching. They then turned to the Protestants, 
whose catechism they also read. After a time, M. 
Taine decided that, although that faith was certainly 
not his, it represented the traditional form of religious 
teaching that he desired for his children. 
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THE ART BUILDING AT CHICAGO, IN WHICH THE WORLD'S CONGRESSES WILL BE HELD. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 20.—The Naval and Agricultural bills passed 
the House, | ing $24,000,000 Re gh oa oaeron” ... The 
Reading Railroad pool collapses and the United States 
Court at Philadelphia appoints a receiver for the railroad 
...-A riot between strikers and non-unionists occurs at 
the Catsbury coal mine, Monongahela City, Pa....The 
Colombian government grants a temporary extension of 
the Panama Canal concession....Santo Domingo people 
oppose the concessions to American syndicates....Presi- 
dent Le Royer, of the French Senate, resigns on account of 
failing health....The Portuguese Cabinet resigns owin 
to the failure of the Cortes to a, the financia 
schemes of the ministry....The civil service estimate of 
Great Britain contains an item of £20,600 for the compen- 
sation of losses to Behring Sea fishers owing to the delay 
in arranging a modus vivendi in 1891. 


February 21.—Messrs. McLeod, Paxton and Wilbur 
qualify as receivers of the Reading road and issue a circu- 
lar promising the payment of all overdue wages....The 
New Jersey Assemb. % passes three obnoxious race-track 
bills....The Belfast Grand na of Orangemen issue a 
manifesto against the Home Rule bill....Famine and 
disease reported to be making great ravages in Finland 
....The Bank of Ireland stock has fallen nine points since 
the introduction of the Home Rule bill. 


February 22.— Washington’s Birthday generally ob- 
served throughout the country....The Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill passed in the Senate; the Indian Appro- 
priation bill in the House..... President-elect Cleveland 
announces the completion of his Cabinet by the selection 
of Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama, as Secretary of the 
Navy and Richard Olney, of Boston, as Attorney-General. 
....President Harrison hoists the American flag on the 
Atlantic liner, New York, thus admitting it to the service 
of the United States....A strike begun by the switch 
tenders in the yards of the Chicago and Western Railroad. 
....A new cabinet formed in Portugal, with Sefior Ribeiro 
as Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs.... 
Princess Kaiulani, of Hawaii, sails from England for 
America to negotiate in behalf of herself and the deposed 
Queen of the Islands. 

February 23.—The Diplomatic and Military Academy 
bills passes in the Senate....Governor Werts vetoes the 
New Jersey race-track bills....Governor Osborne, of Wy- 
oming, appoints A. C. Beckwith United States Senator. 
seta ihe return of the Hawaiian Commissioners delayed 
by failure of Congress to act on the treaty....The Sho- 
shones and Arapahoes disagree as to giving up their lands 
—about two million acres—for settlement by the whites. 
.... The Illinois Legislature orders an vagny, oy > of the 
whiskey trust....Mr. Asquith presents in the House of 
Commons a Welsh Disestablishment bill, which passes its 
first reading, a motion to reject it being lost—301 to 245. 
....The Behring Sea Commission of Arbitration holds a 
formal meeting in Paris and adjourns until March 23. 


February 24.—The Sherman bond amendment referred 
to a conference committee....The New Jersey Assembly 
passes the race-track bills over the Governor's veto....Mr. 
Cleveland announces the selection of Henry T. Thurber, 
of Detroit, as his private secretary.... Manifesto against 
the Home Rule bill issued by the Ulster .Convention 
League....The appeal of Charles de Lesseps, Fontane 
and Sans-Leroy rejected; they will be tried in the Assize 
Court....M. Ferry elected President of the French Senate. 


February 25.—The Legislative ayer riation bill passes 
the Senate, and a conference with the House requested ; 
the silver men in the House filibuster against the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the Sundry Civil bill....The Su- 
preme Court of Kansas by a party vote decides the Re- 
publican House to be legally constituted....The Jersey 
race-track bills become laws by passing the Senate over 
the Governor’s veto....The Nanticoke mine strike in 
Pennsylvania spreads ; 28,000 men and boys now out ... 
The Indiana House of Representatives passes a bill pro- 
viding for taxing sleeping car, telephone ee and 
express —— on their capita stock. .. anifesto 
against the Home Rule bill issued by the Irish National 
Society of America....M. Flory, the government account- 
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ant, reports the total amount received by contractors for 
real or supposed work on and supplies for the Panama 
Canal to be 462,620,064 francs, of which 102,358,444 repre- 
sent labor said to have been paid for, and 77,747,504 profits 
of contractors. 

February 26.—Mass meetings held in Jersey City, New- 
ark and many other cities and towns of New Jersey to 
protest against the action of the Legislature on the race- 
track bill....Commander d’Hanis defeats Arab  slave- 
traders in the Congo Free States led by Tippoo Tib’s son 
taking 500 prisoners and 600 rifles. : 

February 27.—The Pension Appropriation bill passes in 
the Senate without amendment ; the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill passes in the House ; the Senate amendments to 
the Sundry Civil bill, including the Sherman bond pro- 
vision, non-concurred in ; the Senate amendment to the 
Car Coupler bill concurred in....Three bills to repeal race- 
track legislation are introduced in the New Jersey Leg- 
islature ; Governor Werts sends in the name of ex-Goy. 
Leon Abbett to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey....A banquet tendered to Vice-President 
Morton in Washington by the Senate....The Populists 
formally recognize the Republican House in Kansas.... 
The Mexican government decides to abandon the free 
zone along the border....A motion by Mr. Gladstone that 
Government business have precedence in the House car- 
ried, 270 to 228; Sir William Harcourt introduces the 
Liquor Trade Veto bill....M. Ferry, on assuming the 
Presidency of the French Senate, makes a speech which 
is well received.... Twenty-six Anarchists arrested while 
at work in a bomb factory in Rome... .Cotton spinners in 
Oldham, England, in sore need ; the number out of em- 

loyment is 34,000....The descendants of the ancient and 
amous family of Waldenses in the Cottian Alps send a 
pen ane sm - Frain a the advantages of 
emigrating to this country....The divorce of Kin i 
and Natalie is declared void. — 


_February 28.—The Naval bill, including an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 for the Columbian Naval hate and the 
Agricultural bill pass the Senate ; also the bill regulating 
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the sale of liquor in the District of Columbia....The bat- 
tleship Indiana launched at the Cramp’s shipyard in 
Philadelphia....Mr. Carlisle, the newly-appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, confers with Secretary Foster ...A 
Professional Women’s League formed in Albany to bring 
together women engaged in dramatic, operatic and liter- 
ary pursuits....A motion that the British Government 
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should use its influence for the reassembling of the Mone- 
tary Conference defeated in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 229 to 148....The French Chamber of Deputies 
votes urgency to a motion to hold newspapers responsible 
for the publication of financial advertisements. 


March 1.—The Anti-Option bill killed in the House by 
failing to receive a two-thirds vote to take it up under 
suspension of the rules ...The Sherman bond amendment 
was dropped by the Senate from the Sundry Civil bill, 
together with the $800,000 appropriated for the New York 
Custom House....A mass meeting of leading lawyers, 
clergymen and educational teachers of New Jersey held 
in Trenton to protest against the race-track laws... .Vice- 
President and Mrs. Morton give a reception in Washing- 
ton to Vice-President-elect Stevenson....The Princess 
Kaiulani, of Hawaii, arrives from England....Rear- 
Admiral Gherardi assumes command of the naval review 
fleet. ...President Hippolyte, of Hayti, starts on a tour of 
the country at the head of a well-equipped army....A 
motion for the second reading of the Irish Education bill 
rejected in the House of Commons. 


March 2.—The Post Office and Indian bills pass the Sen- 
ate....The Sundry Civil bill considered in the House and 
the disagreeing conference report agreed to; the con- 
ference reporton the Legislative bill also agreed to.... 
President-elect Cleveland and his party arrive at Wash- 
ington....The House Committee on Panama finds no 
corrupt use of money....The Denver banks deny that 
they are holding gold in the midst of the gold crisis and 
offer to purchase of the government $1,000,000 aoe tender 
notes in exchange for gold....The Pope’s eig ty-third 
birthday observed in Rome. 

March 3.—The Legislative, Post Office, Agriculture and 
Naval bills passed in the Senate....President Harrison 
and Mr. Cleveland exchange the usual formal calls... .The 
Elias ministry in Peru resigns and President Bermudez 
appoints a new Cabinet with General Velarde, President 


of the Council and Cesasero Chacaltano, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs....Mr. Gladstone receives a deputation in be- 
half of an eight-hour day for miners. 


March 4.—Grover Cleveland inaugurated President of 
the United States ; Adlai Stevenson takes the oath as Vice- 
President....In the Senate votes of thanks tendered to 
Vice-President Morton and Mr. Manderson, the President 
pro tem....Ex-Speaker Reed, in the House, representing 
the minority party, makes an address in Flys resolu- 
tions eulogistic o aoe Crisp, and Mr. Crisp makes a 
speech in reply....Much damage to property and some 
loss of life was caused by tornadoes in the South....Lee 
Mantle, a Republican, appointed United States Senator 
from Montana by Governor Rickards....Judge Howell E. 
Jackson takes the oath of office asa member of the United 
States Supreme Court.... Homestead prisoners sentenced ; 
Dempsey and Beatty each to seven years in the peniten- 
tiary, Gallagher to five years and Davidson to three years. 


March 5.—The Federals fail to force the surrender of 
Santa Ana in Rio Grande do Sul ; the Castilhistas concen- 
trate at Bage....A new revolution breaks out in Southera 
Honduras headed by -theggies Bonilla....The American 
Line steamer New York welcomed with festivities at 
Southampton... President Montt, of Chili, telegraphs his 
congratulations to President Cleveland. 


March 6.—The Cabinet nominations are confirmed ; 
Senator Sherman introduces a joint resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment changing inauguration day to 
April 30....Ex-President Harrison welcomed back to In- 
dianapolis by a splendid popular demonstration... .Secre- 
tary Gresham takes the oath of office at Washington.... 
The United Charities building, the gift of John Stewart 
Kennedy to the four leading non-sectarian charitable or- 
ganizations of New York City, formally opened....Gen- 
eral Monplaisir arrested at the instance of the Jamaican 
Government for a breach of international law in startin 
an expedition against President Hippolyte....The Frenc 
Chamber of Deputies sustains the Cabinet, 257 to 188, by 
passing the bill directed at libelous attacks on ambassa- 
dors....Fifty Republicans returned to the Cortes at the 
Spanish elections. 

March 7.—Russian Americans hold a mass meeting 
in New York City to protest against the Extradition 
treaty....Dynamite bombs discovered in the house of 
Signor Brin, Italian Minister of ewe ge Affairs.... Two 
priests in New Jersey excommunicated for disobedience 
of the commands of Monsignor Satolli. 


March 8,—T. T. Eckert elected president of the West- 
ern Union er Company to succeed the late Dr. 
Norvin Green....Mr. Foster, the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, lays before the Parliament in Ottawa a report of 
the Privy Council Committee which conferred with Mr. 
Blaine on reciprocity with Canada....Revolutionists in 
Rio Grande do Sul driven from various towns,...The trial 
of the men accused of corruption in connection with the 
Panama Lottery Bonds bill nin the Assize Court in 
Paris ; Charles de Lesseps testifies at great length....The 
Reichstag committee rejects estimates for the increase of 
the German Navy, against the protest of Chancellor von 
Caprivi. 

March 9.—At President Cleveland’s request the Ha- 
waiian annexation treaty is returned to the State Depart- 
ment ; the nominations of Josiah Quincy to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, Isaac P. Gray to be Minister to Mexico, 
Patrick A. Collins to be Consul-General in London and 
Robert A. Maxwell to be Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, presented to the Senate.. .The railroads enter- 
ing Chicago decide to grant no raise of wages to their 
switchmen..... In the Panama trial M. Baihaut, ex-Minis- 
ter of Public Works, makes an avowal of guilt ; M. Fon- 
tane tells how Baihaut’s support was bought ; M. Sans- 
Leroy and other defendants examined... .Ex-Queen Liliuo- 
kalani issues a long statement explaining her course and 
protes'ing against the attempt to deprive her of her throne 
.... The Evicted Tenants’ Commission presents its report to 
Parliament....Russia has made a proposal to Great Brit- 
ain for establishing a protective zone around the islands 
and coast of Russia for the protection of the seals. 


March 10,—Fire causes the loss of several lives in Bos- 
ton, the injury of about thirty persons and the destruction 
of property valued at nearly $5,000,000. ...'The New Jersey 
Senate passes the Jersey City Appointment bill over Gov- 
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ernor Werts’ veto....Ice gorges and floods caused damage 
in several States....Many storm-beaten vessels came into 

rt reporting cee? severe weather at sea....A 
am delegation of anti-Home Rulers representing Ireland 
outside of Ulster wait on Lord Salisbury and other Con- 
servative leaders ; Mr. Gladstone refuses to receive them 
The Reichstag’s Committee on the Army bill rejects the 
whole of the second clause of that measure....An im- 
perial ukase from St Petersburg authorizes the issue of 





HON. S. W. ALLERTON, 
Republican Nominee for Mayor of Chicago. 
an internal loan of 100,000,000 credit roubles at 44 per cent, 


....M. Coulter resigns the presidency of the Indiana State 
University at Bloomington to accept tha of the Lake 
Forrest University at Chicago. 


March 11.—The New Jersey Legi-lature adjourns sine 
die; a bill iy a by the ‘‘ Duke of Gloucester” intro- 
duced in both Houses and rushed to passage, prohibiting 
racing in December, January and Februiry....Ice gorges 
caused destructive floods in many rivers....An alliance 
was formed between the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford and the Boston and Maine Railroad companies. 

..Chicago bankers offer Secretary Carlisle $3,000,000 
gold for treasury notes....Governor Flower, of New 

ork, signs the bill authorizing the purchase of Fire 
Island for quarantine purposes. .... The Governor of Cali- 
fornia signs the bill prohibiting prize fights in the State ; 
many of the prominent sporting clubs close their doors in 
consequence....Owing to the switchmen’s strike in Chi- 
cago, thousands of coal miners in Brazil, Ind., are thrown 
out of employment....In the Panama trial sensational 
disclosures by M. Andrieux and Mme. Cottu ; M. Bour- 
ao Minister of Justice, resigns....An effort by Ulster 

nionists to obtain arms in England defeated by the 
British Government. 

March 12.—Reports of strict precautions against cholera 
received from Rotterdam and aes by the State De- 
partment....The Senate Committee Chairmanships made 

ublic....A resolution passed in both of the California 

gislative bodies providing for the removal of the capi- 
tal from Sacramento to San Jose....M. Bourgeois refuses 
to retain the portfolio of Justice in the French Cabinet, 
and M. Develle appointed his temporary successor ; M. 
Soinoury, the police official accused by Mme. Cottu, re- 
signs... In the new Spanish Cortes the Government will 
have 322 deputies and the opposition 92....M. Chevalier, of 
the Department of the Public Debt, chosen to succeed 
Chas. de Lesseps as director of the Suez Canal Company.... 
Riots in Peru over the elections... Revolutionists in Rio 
Grande do Sul cut off the government supplies. 


March 13.—Floods cause great damage in many States; 
the Edison Company’s loss at Schenectady, N.Y.., estimated 
at over $500,000....The court enjoins connecting roads 
from refusing to deliver frei »ht to the Toledo, Ann Arbor 


and Northern Michigan Road... .General managers of the 
Chicago railroads informed that their switchmen «0 not 
intend to strike....The receivers’ report of the Reading 
Railroad shows a deficit of $2,693,043.60....The Hawaiian 
Princess, Kaiulani, accorded a reception at the White 
House by the President and Mrs. Cleveland....Bonilla, 
the leader of the Central American revolutionists, wins 
some signal victories against the government ...The 
French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 297 to 228, sus- 
tains the Ministry after a debate on the government’s 
knowledge of Soinoury’s interview with Mme. Cottu; ex- 
Minister Bourgeois calls Mme. Cottu’s charges false; M. 
Soinoury and Mme. Cottu also testify....The second read- 
ing of the Irish Home Rule bill postponed until after 
Easter....Russia sends reinforcements to the Pamirs to 
prevent Chinese encroachment....Mr. Benatrell of the 
American consulate in Tangier attacked by Moorish rob- 
bers while traveling from Fez to Larache....'the Spanish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs assures Minister Snowden of 
the indemnificat on of the American missionaries who 
were expelled from Penape. 


March 14.—The Maryland Court of Appeals decides that 
the Legislative act of 1892, under which the single tax 
theory was put in practice in Hyattsville, is unconstitu- 
tional....A call was issued by the National Committee of 
t e Republican National League for a national conven- 
tion, to be held at Louisville, Ky., May 10...,The French 
Senate, by 209 to 56, voted confidence in the government; 
there was an exciting s ‘ene in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Deroulede retracted his statement that the present 
Ministry was ‘‘a government of liars.” .. M. Constans 
testified in the Panama trial, and the deposition of M. 
Monchicourt was read. 


March 15.—The nominations of William McAdoo for 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Edward B. Whitney 
for Assistant Attorney-General presented to the Senate; 
the Republican representation on the committees ap- 

inted and the committees ordered as agreed upon... . 

uiz Sandoval, one of Bonilla’s lieutenants, captured by 
General Vasquez, the government officer.-...Chancellor 
von Caprivi rejects a compromise offered by the National 
Liberals on the Army bill....Mr. Gladstone’s condition so 
much improved that he is able to transact business... . 
Samuel W. Allerton nominated for Mayor of Chicago by 
the Republicans, and endorsed by the Independent Demo- 
crats bolting the regular Democratic nomination of Car- 
ter H. Harrison. 


March 16.—A dinner given in honor of ex-Secretary 
Tracy at the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn; Mr. Tracy asserts 
that the American navy is now fifth among the navies of 
the world..,.General Raum’s resignation from the post of 
Commissioner of Pensions accepted by the Secretary of 
the Interior....In the Panama trial M. Barboux sums up 
for his client, Charles de Lesseps....The London Russo- 
Jewish Committee sends an appeal to every Hebrew finan- 
cier in Europe to boycott Russian loans....A dinner given 
by — physicians and other men of science in Lon- 
don in honor of Dr. Rudolf Virchow, of Berlin, en route 
to America as president of the German Educational Com- 
mission to the World’s Fair..... Trouble between the 
Vatican and France over the appointment of a primate to 
succeed Cardinal Lavigerie in Africa....A conference of 
authorities held in St. Petersburg to devise means for 
checking the cholera....M. Charlot, of the Nice Observa- 
tory, Italy, reports the discovery on March 11 and 12 of 
four planets of the tenth size close to one another....The 
editors of a leading Japanese paper fined and sentenced 
for slandering the House of Representatives....In the 
Russian province of Podolia 305 cases of cholera in the last 
two weeks of February. 
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against Ann Arbor cars, on the ground of interference 
with interstate commerce. 


March 18.—Seven trainmen on the Lake Shore Road, 
who refused to handle 4nn Arbor cars, arrested on an 
order from a Federal court....Chief Arthur ordered to 
declare the rules of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers of no effect ...The Teachers’ College of New York 
City receives $200,000 from George W. Vanderbilt ...John 
D. Rockefellez gives $50,000 to the Baptist Missionary 
fund....A loss of nearly half a million caused by fire in 





THE LATE COL. HANS MATTSON, 
Distinguished Swedish-American of Minnesota. 


Milwaukee....The French government decides on a State 
funeral for M. Jules Ferry, on Wednesday. 


March 19.—Much excitement prevails among engineers 
and switchmen, of Toledo, Ohio, and elsewhere, on ac- 
count of the orders of the court restraining their strike 
and boycott; a notice posted in the Bucyrus roundhouse 
disregarding the court’s order....Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, burned to the ground. 

OBITUARY. 

February 20.—Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard.. .Edward 
Ingersoll, one of the oldest members of the Philadelphia 
Bar....Sir Henry Fox Bristowe, of England....Canon 
Paget. 

February 21.—John Pettie, the famous English painter 

.George W. Lichtenthaler, the well-known concholo- 
gist and marine botanist, of Bloomington, I....Dr. Will- 
jam Sheridan Todd, one of Connecticut’s ablest physi- 
cians....Joseph R. Kearny, secretary of the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company. 

February 22.—William Hazlitt, of England... .Freder- 
ick Waller, Q.C., England....Pierce Stevens Hamilton, 
the well-known writer of Halifax, N. S....Mrs. Delight 
S. Boudinott, of Troy, N. Y., at one time a missionary to 
the Cherokees, for thirty-six years in charge of the Troy 
Day Home for Children. 

February 23.—Rufus Hatch, of Wall Street, New York. 
.... Arthur Leary, conspicuous in New York business and 
social circles....Edward 8S. Hoar, of Washington, D. C., a 
lawver and scientist....Ex-Congressman R. 8. Stevens, of 
Rochester, N. Y....George Snell, architect, of Boston. 


February 24.—Allan Manvell, president of the Santa Fe 
Railroad....Captain Gilbert Williams, one of the most 
widely known and popular sea captains. 


February 25.—Daniel Denison Gardner, thirty-nine 
rors treasurer of Allegheny County, N. M....Alonson 

ed, pioneer music dealer of Chicago....King George 
Tubou, of the Tonga Islands, born about 1800. 


February 26.—Sir Thomas Aecher Colt, England. 


February 27.—Sir Andrew Barclay Walker ; Sir W. G. 
Nugent ; Robert Wilson, journalist, of England. 


February 28.—Rev. B. T. Roberts, the senior of the 
three general superintendents of the Free Methodist 
Church of the United States. 

March 1.—Prof. William Minto, England. 

March 2.—Ex-Governor Richard Moore Bishop, of Ohio. 


March 3.—Stephen Warren Jones, president of the New 
York Savings Bank....Rev. Dr. Oran Reed Howard, one 
of the oldes ministers of New York State....Jared Lock- 
wood, an old and prominent shipbuilder, of. Brooklyn, N. 
Y....James Hartley, popular.y called “Jim Cuff,” the 
last of the tribe of the Mohawk Indians. 

March 4.—W. J. MacDonnell, Chevalier of the Le;ion 
of Honor and former consul for France to Canada. 


March 5.—M. H. Taine, the French historian aff lit- 
térateur....Cardinal Place, of Paris..... Gen. Thomas 
Reynolds, of Chicago, Ill ...Louis de Villiers Hoard, his- 
torically connected with the great Chicago fire. 


March 6.—Hans Mattson, of Minneapolis, Minn., ex- 
United States Consul-General to India and one of the most 
influential Scandinavian-Americans of the Northwest.... 
Charles N. Grace, a well-known veteran of the civil war, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y....Elder_ Frederick W. Evans, of the 
Shaker brotherhood....Ali Bin Said, Sultan of Zanzibar 
.... Vicar-General P, P. Brady, of the St. Louis Roman 
Catholic Diocese. 

March 7.—Edward Granger Gilbert, president of the 
Gilbert Car Co....Douglas Campbell, lawyer and author, 
of Schenectady, N. Y....James McArthur, well known in 
Europe and America as a thinker and scientist, a conspic- 
uous engineer. 

March 9.—Senator Bozerain, of France. 


March 10.—Rev. Andrew Preston Peabody, Harvard 
University .... Medical Inspector | Cla: Nelson, on 
the retired list of the Navy....George B. de Keim, a busi 
ness man and prominent politician of Philadelphia. 


March 11.—Edgar 8. Tweedy, of Danbury, Conn., promi- 
nent many F hag ie ago in the politics of Connecticut.... 
Col. Chas. E. Taylor, of Kentucky, the oldest and best 
known telegraph operator of the West. 


March 12.—Brevet Brigadier General Peter V. Hagner, 
U.S. A....Dr. Edward H. Janes, one of the best known 
American sanitarians. 


March 13.—Oziah M. Hatch, twice Secretary of State, 
of Tllinois....Rev. James G. Cordell, of Schenectady, the 
oldest Congregational minister....Col. Arthur Rankin, a 
conspicuous and striking figure in Canadian political, 
military and social life. 

March 14.—Benjamin L. Brigg, a popular business man 
of New York.... Maude S. Smith, a prominent writer of 
Westhaven, Conn. 

March 15.—Samuel Boardman, one of the oldest mem 
bers of the New York Bar....Baron Du Casse, of Paris. 


March 16.—Bishop Brown, of the African M. E. Church. 


March 17.—General Simeon B. Brown, of Sinclair, 
Mich....Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church New York....Charles Gordon Saxe, the 
only living son of the poet John G. Saxe....Capt. Daniel 
S. Harris, earliest surviving settler of Illinois, veteran of 
the Black Hawk War, of Galena, I1l....Baron Christian 
Von Hesse, of Germany. 


March 18.—Ex-Senator David H. Armstrong, of Mis- 
souri....Dr. Lawrence Johnson, a noted physician of New 
York City....Capt. Henry Howell Lewis, a Civil War 
veteran and grand nephew of George Washington. Stig 2 
C. Kueffner, of Belleville, Ill., a leader of the German- 
Americans. 

March 19.—Capt. Jacob Vanderbilt, of New York City. 
...-Ferdinand Herboth, prominent German-American, of 
Newark, N. J. 
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REPUBLICAN Bosses: ‘Why shouldn't the Cleveland light- SENATOR HILL AS DON QUIXOTE. 
g strike us as well as him ?”—From Judge, March 11. From Puck, March 1. 
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THE NEW TENANT. d 
Uncte*SAM: “Here, you are, Grover. The House ain't as THE THUGS’ IDEAL WORLD'S FAIR MAYOR. 


ship-shape as it might be, but I guess it’s the fault of Harrison. ““Wot business has de respecturble elyment to interfere in 
my last tenant.” 


one rsa St te cee ” By the Herald (Chi-- 
CLEVELAND (dubiously): “‘ Um, it don’t much matter. I guess politics? Dey ain't in it wid us, sce ~— - 
I'll soon clear up that mess.”—From Grip (Toronto), March 11, 


cago), March 17, 























THE LATEST REVOLUTION. IT CAME HIGH, BUT WE HAD TO HAVE IT. 


The throne of Hawaii was unhappily rent in twain. Liliu- Apropos of the hoisting of the American Flag on the “New 
okalani gnashes her teeth, while John Bull laughs to his heart’s ork,” on February 22. 
content ; but the Yankee is mad with rage.—- From Ulk (Berlin). From Puck, March 8. 
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TWO GOOD OLD FRIENDS; me 
Or John Bull and Uncle Sam trying to balance their interests in the Pacific Ocean.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 

















KHEDIVE TO JOHN Butt: “It is for you to get out—you, ERIN’S DELIVERER. 
who speak as the master. This Egypt is mine, and I shall pro- (With apologies to Sir Frederick Leighton, P, BR. A.) 
claim it as such.—From La Silhouette (Paris). From the Weekly Freeman (Dublin). 
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A FINGER IN BOTH PIES. 


The Tim Healies are not only to Govern Ireland but England, 
too.—From Moonshine (London), February 25. 

















HOME RULE-IS GLADDY CEDIPUS? 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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LAURIER WONDERS WHAT HE WILL CALL IT NEXT. 
From Grip (Toronto), February 25. 

















THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION. 


The young man abhorred the rock, believing himself protected 
by the bull and the bear ; but the one tried to install himself and 
the other sought the prey, hence the fatal rock will be his life and 


his defense.—From Il Papagallo (Rome). 
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FROM BEL TO BABEL.—A CARTOON DEDICATED TO THE POOR GERMAN FARMERS. 


The Babylonians had an idol called Bel, the Tax Collector, and to him sacrifjces had to be offered daily. 
From Kiadderadatsch (Berlin.) 














But the high priests by Bel entered the temple by a secret passage under the altar and devoured whatever was there. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 











MR. CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 


BY WOODROW WILSON. 





PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND. 


HERE is much to arrest attention and challenge 
comment in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet’ appoint- 
ments. He has so evidently chosen his advisers with 
independence of judgment, not upon conventional 
lines, but upon lines of individual choice, that the 
make-up of the cabinet furnishes us with a fresh test 
of his interesting character as a leader and ruler. 
The career of Mr. Cleveland has been an individual 
career from the first. He has been a leader among 
citizens rather than a leader of parties. He has domi- 
nated his party because he represented a great force of 
unpartisan opinion. His career, too, has been exclu- 
sively executive within the field, not of the choice of 
measures, but of the choice of men and of just means 


for the conduct of the gov- 
ernment on its business side. 
Equipped with an admira- 
ble practical judgment from 
the outset, and with an extra- 
ordinary capacity for under- 
standing the larger aspects 
of great questions, he has 
yet, apparently, come slowly 
into the possession of gener- 
al views regarding the leg- 
islative policy of the govern- 
ment. 

These views, moreover, 
would seem to have come to 
him as to a very thoughtful 
man of affairs rather than 
as to a natural student of 
policy, as the result of the 
direct contact of a strong and 
sagacious judgment with the 
practical conduct of the busi- 
ness of the government. No 
one can doubt for a moment 
his extraordinary powers of 
mind. Those powers do not 
seem brilliant because they 
operate without display of 
force. They are equable, un- 
hurried, moving, it would 
seem, through a certain in- 
evitable course of judgment 
to conclusions which do not 
take them by surprise; and 
the reason he has so riveted 
the attention and engaged 
the admiration of his coun- 
trymen is that he possesses 
in perfection that largeness 
and candor of view, that 
strong sagacity in affairs, and that solidity of judg- 
ment which characterize the best Americans. He is 
a typical American, albeit of the best type, and his 
countrymen believe in him without always knowing 
why. 

He approached his present exalted station, never- 
theless, through a series of almost exclusively execu- 
tive offices, which he had occupied, not as a man 
who had chosen a public career, but as an independent 
citizen who had consented to lend his individual 
character to the task of bettering the methods of 
public administration. He has always disconcerted 


’ the politicians by selecting, for such offices as he had 


to give, men like himself in their disconnection from 
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politics—men whom the politicians had never heard 
of, and consequently found it difficult to reckon with. 
His conception of the way in which government 
ought to be conducted is identical with the conception 
which thrust him forward to occupy offices of the 
greatest influence within the gift of the people—the 
conception which gave Andrew Jackson the presi- 
dency. He believes that what the government needs 
at moments of apparent lethargy or demoralization 
is the infusion of new blood, the disinterested service 
of men untainted by party management. He has 
chosen his present cabinet on that plan. He would 
not have been true to his career or to his character 
had he not done so. He does not regard it as im- 
portant that the country at large should know the 
men he has selected. The country has trusted him 
with the organization of the government, and, with 
his customary courage, he has assumed all the re- 
sponsibility of the choice, taking, not men sifted out of 
the general mass by the processes of public life, but 
men whom his own judgment approved; and no one 
need be surprised or chagrined. 

That he has chosen well in all cases no one can 
safely say until the four years of his administration 
shail have made full test of the men. With one ex- 
ception, Mr. Richard Olney, who may, perhaps, be 
reckoned the scholar of the little group, the members 
of the new cabinet are all practical men, like Mr. 
Cleveland himse/f, with minds formed by experience, 
rather than by books or by the observation of affairs 
lying beyond the immediate sphere of their own 
lives. With two notable exceptions—Mr. Carlisle 
and Mr. Herbert—they have none of them had any 
such direct acquaintance with public questions as 
would be necessary to give them ease and steadiness 
of judgment in the exercise of the functions which 
they have now undertaken, unless Mr. Lamont 
busily hived wisdom in such matters while he served 
Mr. Cleveland as private secretary. With but a sin- 
gle exception—Mr. Lamont—they have all had the 
training of lawyers, though Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
Herbert have doubtless added a great deal to that 
training during their long connection with the public 
business in Congress, where they have played no nar- 
row réle. Mr. Morton is said to have found the law 
too ‘‘ unpractical” to satisfy his full-blooded ardor 
to be doing something that would tell at once; he, 
therefore, has made it only one instrument among 
many to enable him to live his hard pioneer life in 
Nebraska. Mr. Hoke Smith is not suspected of 
knowing more than enough law to serve the practical 
purposes of his professional engagements from day to 
day. It is a cabinet of lawyers, nevertheless, and 
two of its members, Mr. Gresham and Mr. Olney, 

‘may fairly be called great lawyers—men fit to be 
jurists if they would but take the pains. Asa body 
of practical men they are accustomed to overcoming 
difficulties, and the ignorance of the majority of 
them as to what exactly they will have to do in their 
several departments will be but a new difficulty to 
surmount. They may be counted on to learn rapidly. 

They are, at any rate, men of uncommonly fine 
physique and can easily outlive their sentence of four 


years at hard labor. The reporters have amused 
themselves and us with specific details as to their 
weight, which is most of it, they assure us, in bone 
and sinew, very little of it in mere adipose tissue, 
which might not stand the strain of too close applica- 
tion to executive routine. A stalwart set of men, 














From photograph by Bell, Washington, D. C. 
WALTER Q. GRESHAM, Secretary of State. 


with the good humor of giants for the most part,— 
until too outrageously assaulted by office seekers. 
And no part of the country, it would seem, has a 
monopoly in the production of giants. These big 
men come from widely separated States. Mr. Smith, 
of Georgia, is as large as Mr. Bissell, of New York, and 
each of these is bigger than Mr. Carlisle, the Ken- 
tuckian, who comes from a region where the men 
notoriously grow tall and full chested. Mr. Olney, 
too, is said to be of a height, an athletic build, and a 
distinction of bearing striking enough to have entitled 
him to be noted and known long ago outside his pro- 
fession. You would know such men not to be insig- 
nificant, wherever you might chance to see them. It 
is a humorous way of estimating importance, not set 
down in any ethical manual; but it has its obvious 
usefulness as a standard for the general eye. 
Compared, man for man, with their predecessors 
in Mr. Cleveland’s official counsels, they afford 
material for some marked contrasts. The Jirst time 
he filled the office of Secretary of State Mr. Cleveland 
followed time-honored precedents. Mr. Bayard rep- 
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resented the oldest and best traditions of American 
public life. He came of a race of statesmen, and had 
fair claim to rank with his forebears in the notable 
line of family succession. He was, by common con- 
sent, one of the foremost men on the Democratic side 
of the Senate ; he had served on several of the most 
important committees of that body, the President's 
Great Council in foreign affairs; and when he as- 
sumed the duties of Secretary of State he oniy passed 
from one branch of the public service into another not 
far removed. The grave question was, Did not the 
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From photograph by Bell, Washington, D. C, 
JOHN G,. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Treasury. 





Senate lose too much by his transference? He had 
as great familiarity with the policy of the govern- 
ment as Mr. Blaine, his immediate predecessor, and 
greater familiarity than Mr. Evarts, the predecessor 
of Mr. Blaine. His knowledge of the course of 
policy, moreover, was more a knowledge of questions 
considered upon their merits than Mr. Blaine’s, whose 
close acquaintance with public affairs consisted in a 
knowledge of men in their groupings rather than in 
any mastery of questions considered apart from men. 
Judge Gresham has usually lived at a considerable 
remove from such business as his forerunners were 
immersed in. His fine qualities of mind, his engag- 
ing liberality of temper and elevation of moral view, 
have been manifested chiefly upon the bench in the 
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West. For all his reading, his knowledge of men 
and of the history of the country, his wide sympathies 
and quick insight, he will be a novice in adjusting 
the foreign relations of the country. Mastery in such 
matters cometh not by observation merely. Besides 
the wishes of the President, he will have only his own 
legal capacity and his own natural apprehension of 
right and wrong to guide him. Fortunately our for- 
eign relations are generally simple enough to require 
little more. But the experienced officials of the State 
Departinent will find their new chief very naif and 
ignorant about many things which seem to them 
obvious arrangements of Providence. 

It seems a pity, too, to waste so fine a Secretary of 
the Interior, as it seems certain Mr. Gresham would 
have made, on the novel field of foreign affairs. 
Other Presidents have taken their Secretaries of State 
from the interior of the country; but Henry Clay 
was already the leading spirit in public affairs before 
he took that post; Lewis Cass was a Nestor among 
the statesmen of his day when Buchanan called him 
to the cabinet; Elihu Washburne had served in Con- 
gress until he led, by sheer force of good service, in 
almost everything that it underiook. He was Secre- 
tary of State but a week (but six days, to be very 
accurate), but he had had experience enough in the 
conduct of the government’s business to have re- 
mained Secretary of State for all the eight years of 
General Grant’s terms. Mr. Gresham brings with 
him from the interior a minute knowledge of the 
questions of the interior, the questions of interstate 
commerce, of railway monopoly on the grand scale, 
of land grants and agricultural depression,—to enter, 
not the Department which deals with such matters, 
but the Department which looks away from home to 
questions affecting the exterior interests of the coun- 
try. He was Postmaster-General for a year and a 
half in the cabinet of President Arthur, and the Post 
Office, the world supposes, demands little more of its 
chief than atalent for business ; but the Secretaryship 
of State? Thisis certainly an appointment to provoke 
comment! It would seem a pity, I say, to lose so fine 
a Secretary of the Interior in order that a man of 
brilliant gifts may have the honor of the chief post 
in the Administration. 

But not only, or chiefly, because it is in such wise 
out of the line of previous appointments, is this ele- 
vation of Judge Gresham to the office of Secretary of 
State remarkable. Mr. Gresham may do well or ill: 
as Secretary of State—his talents. fit him to do brill- ° 
iantly even with a novice’s hand. The startling 
feature of the appointment, as everybody knows, is 
that until last summer he was a Republican, ams 
Republican of such influence and importance in.fhe 
West that he was seriously thought of as a candidate 
for the Republican presidential nomination ! When the- 
issue was squarely joined between the parties on the 
tariff question he declared that he could not act with 
his former party, but must vote for Mr. Cleveland ; 
and his announcement of his purpose to do so was 
one of the notable incidents of the campaign. It was 
reckoned widely influential in changing 7otes in the 
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great States of Indiana and Dlinois, where his name 
stands for courage, sagacity, integrity and public 
spirit. Finding this notable man thus on his way to 
the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland called upon him 
to make the whole journey at a single stage and ac- 
cept at the hands of a Democratic Administration the 
post that stands first on the list of cabinet appoint- 
ments. It was a bold step to take, both for Mr. 
Cleveland and for Judge Gresham. It is the most 
original thing Mr. Cleveland has done in all his strik- 
ing career of independent choice. The politicians had 
grown accustomed to being surprised by his appoint- 
ments ; this time they were dumfounded. 

What the result will be a prudent man should be 
slow to predict. Signs are not wanting that the Re- 
publican party is going, or at any rate may presently 
go, to pieces ; and signs are fairly abundant that the 
Democratic party is rapidly being made over by the 
stirring and disturbing energy of the extraordinary 
man who is now President. It may be that Mr. 
Gresham’s accession to the Democratic cabinet means 
that great interests and great forces of thought in 
the Northwest are now turning about to the assist- 
ance of the Democratic party, Judge Gresham being 
their gift to the counsels of that party. Mr. Cleveland 
has been steadily effecting a revolution in the pur- 
poses and methods of the Democratic party by draw- 
ing so many new men about him, by assisting to 
shelve so many older men of the Democratic party of 
former days. The party has grown bold and aggress- 
ive and certain of its own mind in consequence of the 
change. Mr. Cleveland’s present term of office may 
afford him time and opportunity to complete the 
transformation. Young men are eager to serve him ; 
and a Democratic party of young men is the most 
formidable danger the Republicans have to fear—the 
best hope that the Democrats have to cherish. 

There is a singular and quite admirable mixture 
of conservatism, however, in the new President’s 
methods. Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Herbert are living 
examples that he has not broken with tradition in 
filling the great offices of State, and very important 
examples indeed they are. In both of these appoint- 
ments Mr. Cleveland has followed some of the oldest 
and very best traditions of the government. Except 
for the Hawaiian matter, no questions of delicacy 
now press for immediate attention in the Depart- 
ment of State, but there is every reason to believe 
that its financial policy will be the most important 
feature of this Administration, and Mr. Cleveland 
has shown real statesmanship in placing at the head 
of the Treasury Department a man who is not only 
a real leader of his party, but its leader first of all and 
most notably in the field of financial legislation. To- 
gether with Mr. Morrison and Mr. Mills, he prepared 
it, by long and doubtful parliamentary battle, for the 
policy which it has now accepted from Mr. Cleveland 
himself. In poise and in the quiet masterfulness that 
makes a leader he is superior to both his comrades in 
that struggle. His elevation to the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury, moreover, redresses the balance of 
authority within the party which was for a time dis- 
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turbed by the election of Mr. Crisp to the Speaker- 
ship of the House two years ago. Mr, Manning and 
Mr. Fairchild, of Mr. Cleveland’s former cabinet, 
were admirable business men; but something more 
than mere business capacity is needed in the Treasury 
at this juncture. Questions of financial policy have 


become exigent, and it was proper that a past master 
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in financial legislation should be called to preside over 
the Department, ; 

It is doubtful, indeed, whether the Treasury should 
ever be considered a mere business department. Gen- 
eral Grant, it is understood, once invited Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, of New York, to occupy the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the theory that the Treasury 
Department was not essentially different in kind from 
a great commercial establishment. But the financial 
legislation of Congress is so dependent upon the 
Treasury for its wise effectuation, the policy of the 
department so intimately touches at every point the 
most sensitive business interests of the country, the 
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Secretary of the Treasury has so often to determine 
questions which really fix a financial programme on 
the government, that it is always hazardous to put any 
man at the head of the Treasury who does not possess 
tested political judgment as well as approved business 
capacity. The appointment of Mr. Carlisle is a better 
appointment than that of Mr. Manning was, wise and 
efficient an officer as Mr. Manning proved himself to 
be. Mr. Manning was no statesman, as Mr. Carlisle 
is. The two appointments illustrate in their contrast 
the development of Mr. Cleveland himself. When he 
first became President he had no determinate or con- 
structive views with regard to the general policy of 
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the government, but came in to perform a purpose 
for the executive rather than for the legislative branch 
of the government : to reform the civil service, not to 
preside over a party programme. Now, on the con- 
trary, he is conscious of a wider mission. His views 
broadened to the whole extent of his function as 
President during his first term of office ; the interval 
of four years daring which he has been out of official 
place has strengthened and particularized those views. 
He began by regarding the Treasury Department as 
a business branch of the service, like the post office ; 
he now regards it as possessing a presidential function 
in respect of the general financial policy of the 
country. 
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Mr. Herbert has long had a very important part in 
administering the Navy Department. No one has 
had amore influential share than he in the legislation 
by which Congress has of late years sought to build 
up the navy into real effectiveness ; and as chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress which has just ex- 
pired he has been, as it were, the legislative repre- 
sentative and head of the Navy Department—a sort 
of American parliamentary secretary. He will now 
manage the Department from the inside instead of 
from the outside, that is all. His success in Congress 
has been marked, but it has been so quietly achieved 
that the country at large has hardly heard of it. Except 
that the public eye has not much noted him, he has 
won a cabinet place quite after the English fashion, 
by asteady course of eminently useful parliamentary 
service. He has come forward by that process of 
self-selection which is the most stimulating and sig- 
nificant feature of free institutions under parliament- 
ary forms of government. Previous Secretaries of 
the Navy, being obvious heads of the Department, 
have gotten the credit for many things planned, pro- 
posed and accomplished by Mr. Herbert. He is now 
Secretary of the Navy himself, and may realize both 
his plans and the reputation which those plans ought 
to bring him. 

But there is something else about Mr. Herbert 
which is even more interesting. He is not only a 
Southerner, but served with distinction in the Con- 
federate army, and now he is put at the head of one 
of the war departments of the federal government, 
having been confirmed by the Senate, apparently 
without a dissenting voice: for it took the Senate 
only fifteen minutes to confirm the whole list of cab- 
inet appointments of March 6. Mr. Lamar, of Mr. 
Cleveland’s former cabinet, had also espoused and 
served the cause of the Southern Confederacy, and he 
became Secretary of the Interior and a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But here is a 
man who fought against the Union ; who has already 
spent many years in assisting to build up the warlike 
strength of the very government he resisted ; and who 
is now made one of the war ministers of that govern- 
ment! Who can regard such facts without wonder 
and pride? Such is the healing and amalgamating 
force of fair fight, and of the sovereign determina- 
tions of policy under free jnstitutions! The war is 
indeed a long way behind us—and yet these men are 
of the very generation that fought it! 

The other appointments may be dismissed with 
much briefer comment—must be so dismissed, in 
fact, for we know too little of the men to make the 
commentary long. The selection of Mr. Richard 
Olney, of Massachusetts, for the office of Attorney- 
General may safely be pronounced excellent. No 
lawyer who knows him doubts that Mr. Olney stands 
at the front of his profession, not by arrogation, but 
by merit. Certainly the Department of Justice is the 
least political of the Departments. It is of little con- 
sequence whether the Attorney-General have the 
training and experience of a statesman or not. His 
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functions, outside the cabinet meetings, demand, not 
a knowledge of public aftairs, but a knowledge of the 
laws and a judicial fairness of mind in applying them 
to the law business of the government, and it cannot 
be reckoned unjust to Mr. Garland to say that Mr. 
Cleveland has made a better selection this time for 
this important office than he made eight years ago. 
Mr. Garland was a shade or two too much of a poli- 
tician for that particular post. Mr. Olney, it may be 
taken for granted, has no entangling alliances by 
which to be embarrassed. 4 

So far as we know anything about Mr. Morton, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, his selection, too, seems 
avery happy one. There were no precedents to fol- 
low in filling this office—for even Mr. Rusk is hardly 
venerable enough to be a precedent—and Mr. Morton 
seems unquestionably a representative man for the 
post in the best sense of the term. A pioneer and yet 
a student, it is said; a man of hard sinew and ac- 
quainted. with all weathers, with all moods of mother 
earth, he has yet taken time to think and act upon 
public questions; a good farmer whose mind has 
developed much beyond the limits of his farm, he 
ought not to find it difficult to be an excellent officer 
in the position of advice which he now occupies. 

The other three men of the cabinet the public has 
been inclined to regard as curiosities in the line of 
cabinet appointment. Two of them Mr. Cleveland 
had long known and had doubtless sufficiently tested. 
Mr. Lamont was his private secretary during his first 
administration, and Mr. Bissell was his law partner 
twelve or thirteen years ago. Very sagacious poli- 
ticians have known and trusted Mr. Lamont. He 
stood close in Mr. Tilden’s confidence; he earned 
great favor as editor of a political newspaper; Mr. 
Whitney, whose political talents every one now doffs 
his hat to, recognized the same ability, the same 
worthiness of confidence in him. There can be no 
reasonable doubt about his ability to administer the 
War Department with success, as there would have 
been little doubt about his ability to occupy almost 
any other high administrative post with credit and 
efficiency. The only criticism which his appointment 
prompts is, that he was, so far as we are able to as- 
certain, no more fitted for the War Department than 
for any other. He is, in short, simply a very capable 
man of unusual executive talents. He has had no 
special training to be war minister. 

The management of the Post Office Department is 
not very like ‘‘ chamber practice,” and Mr. Bissell has 
never been anything but a lawyer ; but the law is not 
now a learned profession, though there are still men of 
eminent learning init. Lawyers, nowadays, in the 
great cities at any rate, are simply experts in a tech- 
nical business. Mr. Bissell is doubtless such an ex- 
pert. The conduct of the Post Office Department is 
also a technical business ; no doubt Mr. Bissell can 
learn all that it is necessary for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to know readily enough. The trusted counsel of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad must of course have a 
head for business. 

But what is one to say of the appointment of Mr. 





Hoke Smith? In selecting him Mr. Cleveland de- 
pended, not upon his own judgment, but upon the 
judgment of others; and upon the advice of others 
he has entrusted him with some of the most delicate 
and important interests of the Administration. This 
is the fact that places Mr. Smith’s appointment in 
sharp contrast with all the others—neither the country 
nor Mr. Cleveland knew him when he was selected. 
There is no Department, unless it be the Treasury, 
whose mistakes can so easily or so quickly discredit 
the Administration as the mistakes of the Interior 
Department can. Mr. Cleveland last time appointed 
to this difficult office, with its nice tests of character 
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and judgment, a man of the highest attainments both 
as a public servant and as a student of institutions, 
the scholarly, earnest, enviably honored L. Q. C. 
Lamar. Mr. Lamar had no quick executive capacity ; 
his habit fitted him for contemplation rather than for 
action : he was doubtless better suited for the place 
he subsequently took on the Supreme bench than for 
service in one of the most complex and exacting of 
the administrative Departments. He made frequent 
mistakes in his minor appointments, and, seeing his 
own errors of judgment in such matters, often found 
it hard to make up his mind to sign any commissions 
at all. But the making of appointments, important 
matter as it is for the proper administration of the 
government, is not the whole duty of the Interior ; 
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and Mr. Lamar had that chastened and judicial cast 
of mind which the intensely and wholly practical man 
knows nothing of, and was the better fitted on that 
account for the dispassionate determination of delicate 
questions of policy which rest upon considerations of 
justice, but which the practical man might have 
regarded as based wholly upon considerations of 
expediency. 

Expediency is a short-sighted counselor ; and yet 
Mr. Smith’s training has been such as disposes a man 
habitually to resort to her for counsel. His intel- 
lectual discipline has been intensely practical and 
upon a very narrow field of practice. Leaving col- 
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lege while still a boy, he went immediately to 
the bar, with only such an acquaintance with the 
principles of law as would enable him to pass the 
easy examination for license. Once admitted to 
practice, he made an eager, astute, unremitting, 
successful effort to get business. He prepared his 
cases diligently, became known by the number of 
cases he got and the number he won ; devoted him- 
self particularly to what one may call anti-corpora- 
tion law, representing anybody, and presently every- 
body, that had a grievance against any railway 
especially, and finally grew to be so considerable a 
corporation lawyer that, just before he discovered 
himself to Mr. Cleveland’s friends, he had begun to 
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be employed by corporations. He had added mean- 
while, of course, immensely to his knowledge of the 
law on its case side, to his ability to make his large 
figure and his flexible voice, his familiarity with the 
facts of the case, and particularly with the weak 
points of his opponent’s position, tell upon the minds 
of the jury and the opinions of the court. It is a famil- 
iar story at the American bar ; Mr. Smith’s version of 
it is simply on a somewhat bigger scale than usual. 
Such men very often make very efficient and some- 
times very useful practitioners. But they seldom 
make more. Their training is narrow, their appre- 
hension specialized ; their conceptions of justice are 
technical, their standards of policy too self-regardful. 
If they broaden, when opportunity is cffered, to the 
scale of judgment required by more liberal functions, 
it is because of qualities which have lain latent in 
them, not because of qualities already developed in 
them by experience. The Department of the Interior 
will make a heavy drain upon Mr. Smith’s latent 
qualities. If he turn out to have none, Mr. Cleveland 
will have to carry the heavy responsibilities of the De- 
partment for himself. 

Taken altogether, this is certainly a very unconven- 
tional cabinet. Mr. Harrison’s was made up much 
more after the conventional manner. His appoint- 
ments were many of them open to very grave criti- 
cism, but they represented an attempt, made after the 
fashion set by previous Presidents, to bring the differ- 
ent elements of the party together into the council of 
the Administration. Until Mr. Cleveland, it may be 
said to have been habitual with our Presidents to re- 
gard the cabinet as a council of party leaders. Mr. 
Arthur, for example, unquestionably averted prema- 
ture party calamity by putting aside his personal 
preferences in the choice of his cabinet and broad- 
ening its membership much beyond the ranks of 
the stalwart wing, to which he himself belonged. 
Other Presidents have followed a like course of con- 
ciliation and codperation. Only men like Jackson 
have hitherto put their personal preferences fore- 
most in supplying the Departments with heads and 
themselves with assistants. 

In this case Mr. Cleveland has ccmbined tire two 
methods in a way which may turn out to have een 
significant of the future course of the Government 
under him. If he had put a man of real party conse- 
quence and of some political capacity of which we 
could be sure at the head of the Interior Department, 
instead of Mr. Hoke Smith, this would be plain 
enough to be taken for granted. The public ques- 
tions which now press for solution lie within the 
fields of the Treasury and of the Interior. The policy 
already finely begun, which needs to be carefully and 
intelligently completed, lies with the Navy Depart- 
ment; itis the construction of an efficient modern 
navy. The immediate questions of the time affect 
the tariff, the coinage, the policy of the government 
with regard to its public lands, the administration of 
the Pension Bureau, and the realization of the pur- 
poses of our later legislation in respect to the settle- 
ment and civilization of the Indians. Mr. Carlisle 
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can be counted on for sound and reasoned purposes 
concerning the tariff and the coinage ; Mr. Herbert, 
we may be sure, will carry forward the plans for the 
navy; it may be that Mr. Smith will do what he is 
directed to do in tne Department of the Interior. Let 
us hope that such will be the arrangement, for fear of 
miscarriages. If he were a man like Mr. Carlisle, it 
would seem clear enough that this Administration 
was prepared to play the difficult, but now impera- 
tive, part of guiding legislation : that a tariff bill and 
an explicit coinage policy might be expected to ema- 
nate from the Treasury Department, with distinct 
suggestions of the course to be pursued from each of 
the departments likely to be affected by legislation. 
As itis, we are left to surmises, for all the Adminis- 
tration is so strong and so truly representative in one 
or two departments. What will Mr. Cleveland do 
with this cabinet? for nothing can be clearer than 
that he purposes to do something. Will the Treas- 
ury submit a programme of reform? Will the Ad- 
ministration assume the leadership in revising the 
tariff laws, reforming the coinage, extending the 
provisions of the civil service law, as Mr. Whitney 
did in developing the navy? Is this a legislative as 
well as an administrative cabinet? Isit.a cabinet with 
purposes as well as with capabilities? If so, how 
does Mr. Cleveland stand for strength in such courses, 
with a cabinet constituted as this one is, not as a 
party counsel, but rather as a body of personal coun- 
sellors? Is it strong enough for leadership, or is Mr. 
Cleveland relying entirely on his own strength to 
carry his purposes to successful completion ? 

Probably he is depending upon himself, taking his 
cue from the country, which undoubtedly depends 
upon him to exercise an active guidance in affairs for 
the next four years. Ifso, itis a fine display of cour- 
age and resolution. It commits the country, it must 
be said, in a hazardous degree, to the understanding 
and capacity of a single man ; but it will, at any rate, 
make capital test of our idea that the President, con- 
stitutionally viewed, constitutes the .Executive De- 
partment of the government ; that he is, not simply 
the directing head, but the efficient embodiment of 
the administrative function. 

For, after all, one cannot avoid, if he would, put- 
ting general questions with regard to the character 
of the government at a time when appointments 
are being made to its chief administrative offices. 
Much as they are irritated by the appointment of ir- 
regular party men like Judge Gresham, and unknown 
party men like Mr. Bissell and Mr. Smith, the poli- 
ticians fall back with resignation upon the consider- 
ation that ‘‘it is Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, and its 
make-up, after all, no body’s business but Mr. Cleve- 
land's.” This is the view which Mr. Cleveland him- 
self apparently takes—not arrogantly, but with a 
grave sense of responsibility for the manner in which 
the executive business of the country is to be carried 
on. It may be called the literally constitutional view 
of the cabinet. The constitution vests the executive 
power of the government in the President in per- 
fectly plain terms. It takes it for granted in an oc- 
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casional phrase that there will be ‘‘ heads of depart- 
ments,” and it authorizes Congress to place the 
appointment of the minor officers of the government 
in the hands of such principal officials. But it offers 
no hint that they ure to be more than heads of de- 
partments ; they receive no cue from it to speak as if 
they had legal share in the exercise of executive 
power. Statute, indeed, may give them a certain 
degree of independence of the President. The statute 
which erected the Treasury Department, for example, 
gave Andrew Jackson no little trouble because it 
rendered it necessary for him to obtain the assent of 
the Secretary to the withdrawal of the deposits of the 
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government from the Bank of the United States. He 
had to make two removals before he found a pliant 
Secretary. But such statutes must be acknowledged 
to strain the tenor of the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent may make what selections he will in providing 
the administrative departments with their chief offi- 
cers, and keep indisputably within his literal consti- 
tutional powers. The Senate must, indeed, confirm 
his appointments ; but it has long regarded its function 
in this respect, not as a right to assist or dictate to 
the President in his choice of cabinet officials, but 
merely as'a check upon the nomination of men 
touched in some degree by scandal or known in some 
way to have shown gross incompetency for assuming 
public trusts. No man who has followed Mr. Cleve- 
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land’s career ought to have the slightest disposition 
to curtail his freedom of choice, or can have sufficient 
reason for distrusting his judgment of men, and his 
strength to bear the whole executive responsibility of 
the governmént. 

But no President dominates more than eight years 
of our national life. Whatever his individual talents, 
he is only one in a long line of chief magistrates. He 
does not make his own Administration merely ; he 
gives a precedent to his successors, who may not have 
like ability and discretion. He contributes an ex- 
ample to the general development; he determines a 
section of the general institutional growth of the 
country. He is responsible, not only to the Constitu- 
tion, which, besides being a legal document, is also a 
vehicle of life, but also to the general sense of the 
country regarding its institutions. We possess the 
right not merely, but must feel the duty also, of 
friendly criticism, We must take care to know very 
clearly what sort of a development we are having. 

What kind of a government are we to have? Are 
we to have a purely administrative cabinet, and indi- 
vidual choice of policy by the President ; or are we 
to have responsible party government, parties being 
made responsible not only for the choice they make 
of Presidents, but also for the character and motives of 
the men they bring forward to give him counsel? The 
choice between these two methods is a fundamental 
one in the constitution of government. Either system 
would be constitutional under the existing provisions 
of our fundamental law ; the former literally consti- 
tutional, the latter within the permissions of the Con- 
stitution. The practice of our Presidents, too, when- 
ever at least they have not been mere military chiefs 
like Jackson and Grant, with imperative preferences 
of their own, has been in the direction of the latter 
system, until Mr. Cleveland, a man as truly taken 
from outside the regular lines of civil promotion as 
either Grant or Jackson. He has broken more than 
most Presidents with what I may call the historical 
method of appointment. That method has unques- 
tionably regarded the cabinet as a party council. 
Mr. Carlisle is the only Democratic leader Mr. Cleve- 
land has put into his cabinet. Eminent and admir- 
able as the services of Mr. Herbert have been, they 
have been restricted in their field, and they have been 
inconspicuous outside Congress. He has shaped legis- 
lation, and he goes into the cabinet equipped as few 
men could be for the duties of the particular Depart- 
ment to which he has been assigned. But we no not 
know in what degree he may be qualified for general 
political counsel when sitting with his colleagues. 
He is in no broad sense a leader of his party. 

Very few thoughtful men, I suppose, would main- 
tain that Mr. Cleveland should have put some repre- 
sentative of the stalwart wing of his party among his 
@fvisers. All who cherish liberal views of reform 
must hope that the future of the party is in the hands 
of its other, its newer elements and must rejoice that 
the President has made up his body of counsellors 
from those sections of the party which seem, so far as 
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we know the new men, to be represented. But with 
the conspicuous exception already mentioned, he has - 
chosen from the rank and file of that division of his 
following, and not from among leaders at all. Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, the First Assistant Secretary of State, 
is a Democratic leader in the best sense of the term, 
and a very influential and important one, who has 
constantly, of recent months, been at Mr. Cleveland’s 
elbow ; but Mr. Gresham, his chief, of course is not. 
He was a leader the other day of the liberal wing of 
the other party ; now, if he is to be classified at all, 
he is an independent. He carries great weight with 
those who, like himself, are becoming Democrats in 
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the Northwest: He leads in opinion among those 
whose party ties are loose or joosening—leads 
very ‘honorably, very ably, and with an envia- 
ble distinction—but he does not yet, at any rate, 
lead either a party or the section of a party. 
If he leads a section of a party it is a section of 
the party which has hitherto been opposed to Mr. 
Cleveland. Mr. Lamont has taken confidential part 
in the counsels of leaders, but he is not himself a 
leader. Mr. Morton has been prominent among 
Democratic campaign speakers in Nebraska, and has 
had such functions of leadership as force of character 
and of conviction give when publicly displayed ; but 
there has of course been no place of national leader- 
ship hitherto for Nebraska Democrats. Messrs. O!- 
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ney, Bissell and Smith have been quiet lawyers, lead- 
ing only as men of local prominence must always 
lead when they hold and express pronounced views 
upon party questions. Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet 
was much more of the historical pattern than this 
one. It was in some sense a group of leaders. 

It is not often enough noted that we have really 
never answered for ourselves clearly and with defi- 
nite purpose the question, What is the Cabinet? Is 
it the President’s cabinet, or are the heads of the 
executive departments meant by the spirit of our 
national institutions to be real party colleagues of the 
President, in council, chosen by him, indeed, but 
from among men of accredited political capacity, not 
from among the general body of the citizenship of 
the country? It is a question fundamental to our 
whole political development, and it is by no means to 
be answered from out the text of the Constitution 
simply. That Constitution is a vehicle of life. Its 
chief virtue is, that it is not too rigidly conceived. It 
leaves our life free to take its own courses of well 
considered custom, its own chosen turns of develop- 
ment. Presidents who are themselves of the stuff 
out of which real party leaders are made—men like 
Jackson and Lincoln and Cleveland—will of course 
dominate their cabinets, no matter what the princi- 
ple of appointment ; but headstrong men like Andrew 
Johnson will rule only to ruin ; will goad parties into 
extreme and ill considered courses by the sheer 
exasperations of their obstinacy ; and men who are 
not by natural constitution equipped for leader- 
ship will only make the more conspicuous, it may be 
the more disastrous, failures by seeking, in the choice 
of their advisers, to play a réle beyond their talents. 
Our party leaders we can choose slowly, by the con- 
servative processes of the survival of the fittest in Con- 
gress, by the exacting tests of command over public 
opinion. Our Presidents, experience has taught us, 
we must often choose hastily, by the unpremeditated 
compromises or the sudden impulses of huge popular 
conventions. 

It is impossible, moreover, that the President 
should really decide all the issues of choice which 
come to the several executive departments. There 
are only twenty-four hours in the day for him, as for 
other men, and some of these he must, I suppose, 
devote to sleep. The departments are not executive 
bureaus merely : their chief officers are much more 
than a superior sort of secretaries to the President. 
Their functions are political, outside the cabinet as 
well as within it. They must decide many ques- 
tions which bear directly upon the general policy of 
the Administration, as well asinnumerable questions 
of routine detail, and must decide them independ- 
ently of their colleagues and the President. It is 
only concerning the largest, broadest, most general 
matters of policy that they can consult the judgment 
of the cabinet as a whole, or the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. The presidency is thus inevitably put, as it 
were, into the hands of asortof commission, of which 
the President is only the directing head. 

Not only so, but, inasmuch as, whether we wish it 
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or not, the President is necessarily a party leader, 
ex officio, there ought to be some regular, open, re- 
sponsible connection established between him and his 
party. He is not always, as we know, a real leader 
before he is chosen to his great office of leadership. 
It has several times happened that he was not even 
personally acquainted with the men by whom the 
policy of his party had been habitually determined 
before he was discovered by a popular convention. 
Once and again a President has come to Washington 
ignorant both of men and of measures. How is he to 
make the acquaintance of his party ; how are they 
to learn his charaeter and intentions ? He must some- 
how get the confidence of the men in whom the party 
habitually places confidence and whom it will follow, 
or else he must consent to be quite impotent during 
his four years in everything but the mere routine of 
executive action. 

I goastep further. It is necessary that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should be recognized party leaders, 
not only because the President’s day is as short as 
other men’s, and many important and far-reaching 
decisions of policy must be left to them, but also 
because the literally constitutional position of the 
President, as an absolutely separate, self-sufficient 
part of the government, is a practically impossible 
position. No government can be administered with 
the highest efficiency unless there be close co-opera- 
tion and an intimate mutual understanding between 
its Administration and its legislature. The real and 
conclusive test of excellency for all laws is their 
workability, and no legislature can intelligently 
apply that test unless it be in constant correspond- 
ence with the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment, Legislative proposals, too, are usually more 
apt to be well considered, feasible, business-like, when 
they come from the Administration, which is im- 
mediately in the presence of the practical conditions 
under which they must be carried out, in the presence, 
too, of the practical difficulties which create the need 
for such legislation, than when it comes from com- 
mittees of the Houses themselves, committees which 
cannot co-operate for the construction of a consistent 
policy, and which are not sobered by the knowledge 
that they will be obliged to find practicable ways of 
putting their schemes into actual execution. 

This is the argument, to which the country is be- 
coming more and more inclined to listen, for the 
introduction of the members of the cabinet into 
the Houses; the argument for making it their duty 
to be present in Congress to give information and 
offer advice, their privilege to propose measures and 
take part in debate. Ours is the only country in 
the world of any consequence which does not in 
some direct way facilitate co-operation between its 
executive and its legislature; and it is only because 
unbounded material prosperity and unprecedented 
freedom from social disorder and discontent have 
made it easy to conduct our government, despite its 
disintegrated structure, that we have not yet become 
conscious of the pinch of disadvantage which must 
sooner or later result from the singular division of 














MR. CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 


our government into groups of public servants look- 
ing askance at one another. 

Sooner or later we must recognize in the cabinet the 
President’s responsible party council, and must require 
our Presidents, not by hard and fast constitutional 
provision, but by the more flexible while equally im- 
perative mandates of public opinion, operating 
through the medium of the Senate, to call to the chief 
places in the departments representative party men 
who have accredited themselves for such functions by 
long and honorable public service. We cannot be 
forever running the risks involved in the elevation of 
unknown men to the presidency. The present posture 
of affairs is altogether exceptional, and Mr. Cleveland 
is an altogether exceptional man, a real leader, but a 
leader created by circumstances which can hardly 
soon recur. We do not know many of the men who 
are in his cabinet because we do not yet know the 
new Democratic party which is now in process of 
formation. The men in that cabinet whom we do 
know we knisw as leaders in things which are the 
vital and operative causes of that re-formation. The 
financial policy of the country is to be reformed ; its 
new naval strength is to give us proper dignity and 
proper assurance of safety among the nations ; the 
reform of the civil service is to be carried forward on 
the lines now, it is to be hoped, definitely established ; 
the “executive departments are to be conducted on 
business principles, with a view to making them as 
economical and as efficient as possible. New men 
have come to the front for the accomplishment of the 
new tasks ; new regions of the country are turning to- 
ward the new party. Parties, whether they retain old 
names or not, are making ready for the new start 
which the rise of new interests has now for some time 
been commanding. The politics of the war time are 
to be forgotten, even by select men of the very 
generation which engaged in thestupendous struggle, 
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and convictions made up, not of reminiscence, but of 
firm purpose for the future development of the coun- 
try along normal lines of growth, are to be the con- 
trolling forces of politics, which shall come in with a 
new generation which lives for the future, not in the 
past. We like this cabinet well enough until the 
new movement shall have shown us who the real 
leaders are. Then parties must choose the men who 
really lead them for Presidents, and Presidents thus 
chosen must give us responsible party government by 
surronnding themselves with a cabinet council made 
up from among party men whom the people have 
known and have shown themselves disposed to trust. 

The degree of separation now maintained between 
the executive and legislative branches of our govern- 
ment cannot long be preserved without very serious 
inconvenience resulting. Congress and the President 
now treat with one another almost like separate gov- 
ernments, so jealous is each of its prerogatives. The 
Houses find out only piecemeal and with difficulty 
what is going on at the other end of the avenue, 
in bureaus which have been created by statute. 
Members have been known to grow uneasy, and 
even indignant, if cabinet officers followed the de- 
bates from the galleries. Congress, consequently, 
often gropes very helplessly for lack of guidance 
which might be had almost for the asking, while 
the tasks of the departments languish or miscarry 
for lack of appreciative co-operation and support on 
the part of Congress. We risk every degree of fric- 
tion and disharmony rather than hazard the inde- 
pendence of branches of the government which are 
helpless without each other. What we need is har- 
monious, consistent, responsible party government, 
instead of a wide dispersion of function and responsi- 
bility; and we can get it only by connecting the 
President as closely as may be with his party in 
Congress, The natural connecting link is the cabinet, 
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THE BOYHOOD OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND AT SEVENTEEN. 

OW that Mr. Cleveland is once more the first, 
gentleman of our republic, and is the most talked 

of personality in the land, weare naturally turning with 
eager interest to his early life and to the details of his 
evolution from a quiet country lad into the President 
of the United States. The freshest and brightest 
account of Mr. Cleveland’s boyhood that has appeared 
is given in Once _A Week, by John H. Greusel, who, 
accompanied by an artist, visited the little country 
town of Fayetteville, nine miles from Syracuse, where 
the President spent his school days. Mr. Greusel suc- 
ceeds in finding the schoolmates of Mr. Cleveland, the 
teacher who presided over his early education, the 
old gentlemen who swam and bird-nested and fought 


and got into mischief with our embryonic Chief 
Magistrate a half century ago, and their accounts of 
these doings in response to Mr. Greusel’s drag-net 
questions make capital reading. Mr. H. H. Edwards, 
an old villager who was a schoolmate of the Presi- 
dent, said : 

“* As I recollect, Grover was a chubby boy, with a 
face so glowing that he always seemed to have a rush 
of blood to his cheeks. He was playful, good-natured 
and happy.” 

‘* Was he ever a bad boy?” queried Mr. Greusel. 

‘‘T suppose he was like other boys,” was the evasive 
answer. 

‘* What sort of a school was this you went to?” 

‘*Oh, the ordinary district school. We studied the 
three Rs; some times we had spelling bees. I do not 
recall that Grover was particularly good or particu- 
larly bad, or particularly bright, for that matter.” 

‘“* You were surprised when he took such high 
national honors ?” 

‘*T was, indeed. Grover and I were playmates and 
chums; many’s the time we went hunting together 
in the old bit of woods beyond the town; you will 
notice it as you stand beside Limestone Creek and 
look straight ahead of you. Then we used to go in 
Swimming in the weir, sometimes, too, in the feeder 
to the Erie Canal; you know that is not far away. 
It was by way of the canal that Grover’s father 
came from Caldwell, New Jersey ; in those days the 
travel was slow; the Clevelands were weeks on the 
journey.” 


MR. CLEVELAND'S FIRST JOB. 
‘Over the general store, up a rambling flight of 
stairs, in a large, well-lighted office, was found Dr. 
F. G. Tibbitts, busily engaged, over a charcoal fire, 





WHERE GROVER CLEVELAND WENT TO SCHOOL, 
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AN ESSAY ON “TIME.” 
[Written by Grover Cleveland in his ninth year.] 


making a set of false teeth. The dentist welcomed 
us cordially, pulling his thin, pointed beard, and 
giving an occasional dry chuckle, as though the very 
idea of telling about Cleveland’s boyhood was a keen 
delight. Placing the mold in which he was making 
the teeth over the big coal stove to bake, the villager 
beckoned us to a window overlooking the square, 
and, with a proud wave of his arm, said ; 











OF REVIEWS. 


‘*Do you see that old yellow-front building ?” 

Yes err.” 

** Well, that is the store in which Grover obtained 
his first job. He worked at a salary of fifty dollars a 
year and found.” 

‘*Ts it possible!” ejaculated the artist. 

“Yes ; and what gives me still more satisfaction is 
the remembrance of the fact that I used to sleep with 
Grover at that period of ourlives. I was employed 
in the same store. It was kept by a sturdy Scotch- 
man named John McVicar. We dealt in nearly 
everything usually found in a country general store. 
We had, Iremember, a stock of drugs. We also sold 
pearl barley. The old gentleman, Mr. McVicar, was 
interested in the stave business. As clerks in Mc- 
Vicar’s, it was our duty to wait on customers, sweep 
and clean out, open and close the place, run errands, 
and do a turn for the neighbors at odd times. You 
may imagine we earned our money.” 


A PRESIDENT’S TRAINING. 


The reminiscent old gentleman continues : 

‘*Our room was at the third and farthest window, 
to the left. I remember the place well. I¢ was a - 
large, unfinished room. The bed was a plain, pine - 
one, with cords upon which to lay the tick. Do you 
remember those old-fashioned beds, corded with 
clothes line? That was long before the days of hair- 
mattresses, you know. We had a tick stuffed with 
straw which had the uncomfortable peculiarity of 
accumulating in knobs here and there; and I recall 
how often in the night Grover would stir uneasily in 
his hard bed, maybe even getting up and with his 
hand reaching down in the tick to remove the troub- 
lesome lump on which he had been resting. In that 
room, without carpet, without wall paper, without 
pictures, bare, drear and desolate, we two lived to- 
gether one whole year. In the winter we fairly froze 
sometimes. There was no stove in the room, heat 
coming up from a pipe leading from the store below. 
Rats ran in the walls and often peered at us from 
out holes in the plaster.” 

‘¢ Was Mr. McVicar a kind employer?” 

‘‘He was; but he insisted on having the work 
done thoroughly. Really, there was but little to 
do about the place. Grover used to rise, in those 
days, at about five o’clock in the summer and half- 
past five in the winter. He would go out to an old 
green pump that then stood in the square, used for 
watering horses, and make his morning toilet in the 
trough; then back to the store; open up; sweep 
out; build the fire ; dust up; lay out the goods. By 
and by, about seven o’clock, along would come Mr. 
McVicar.” 

HE WAS A REAL BOY. 


Some further anecdotes of a mischievous scrape, in 
which the boy Grover came off with a spiked leg, of 
a dog which he nursed back to activity in spite of the 
village wiseacres’ recommendation to shoot it, and 
an interview with an aged farmer who enjoys the 
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AN ESSAY ON ‘THE COW.” 


Written by Grover Cleveland in his ninth year. 
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honor of having not only fought the young Presi- 
dential timber, but of having thrashed him soundly 
—all go to show that even a President must have 
been a boy, and that in this case he was a very healthy, 
natural one with a saving ingredient of youthful bad- 
ness. The hero of the fisticuff incident says, after 
describing the traditional hickory-nut-shell-on-my- 
shoulder preliminaries : 

‘* Well, it was one of those old-fashioned rough- 
and-tumble fights, in which each fellow pulls hair, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


said if I ever came to Washington he would give me 
a dinner at the White House ; but I never went.” 
One of the most interesting interviews that Mr. 
Greusel obtained was with Mr. Cleveland’s quondam 
schoolma’am, a pleasant old lady, who is finally pre- 
vailed upon to lend from her treasures the original 
copies of Mr. Cleveland’s boyish compositions, that 
we reproduce here in fac-simile. She and all of the 
President’s old acquaintances agree in saying that he 
was in no wise remarkable at his books and showed 





MISS C. E. COLE, THE GENTLE SCHOOLMISTRESS WHO ‘‘ NEVER WHIPPED GROVER.” 


scratches, kicks and cuffs to his heart’s content. I was 
a much moré powerful lad than Grover. Soon I had 
him down. I kept yelling out to him,‘ You will 
stick pins in my seat, will you!’ ‘You will, will 
you!’ and each time I hit him another bat in the eye 
or the neck. Well, Shell Pratt and Jewett Dunbar 
finally pulled me off, made us shake hands, and de- 
clared the fight over, with victory for me. It was the 
proudest day of my life.” 

‘*Have you seen Cleveland since, Mr. Barkume ?” 
Mr. Greusel asked. 

‘‘ Yes, certainly. I met him when he was here four 
years ago. I asked him if he recalled the boy who 
had licked him. He did, and laughed about it. He 

















no evidences of a design on the position of Chief Ex- 
ecutive in those days. Of young Grover’s father, the 
Rev. Richard Cleveland, one of the old village gos- 
sips says: 

‘He was a very pious man, a strong preacher and 
a splendid scholar. He was considered the most 
learned man in the village. The Clevelands had a 
great many books. I suppose Grover studied from 
these.” 

Mr. Cleveland senior was a Presbyterian minister 
of high standing, a Yale graduate ; he moved from 
the little New Jersey village of Caldwell to the Fay- 
etteville home when the son, Grover, was three years 


old, 


























THE WORLD'S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1893, AT CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 


CHAIRMAN WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES. 

















REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 


‘*T dreamed 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-doored 
To every breath from heaven ; and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice.came and dwelt therein.” 


These lines from ‘‘ Akbar’s Dream,” one of Tenny- 
son’s latest poems, indicate how the Laureate, who 
regarded the proposal of a Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago as a noble idea, brooded much, in his last 
days, over the oneness of human need and spiritual 
aspiration after God. ‘‘Akbar’s Dream” is a beau- 
tiful contribution to our apprehension of what Mr. 
Higginson means by the ‘sympathy of religions.” 
Tennyon quotes an inscription for a temple in Kash- 
mir: «‘O God, in every temple I see people that see 
Thee, and in every language I hear spoken, people 






















praise Thee.” The good Mogul Emperor, Akbar, is 
said to have planned for a Parliament of Religions, 
but the committee having charge of the coming Con- 
gress had not learned this fact when they sent out 
to the world their proposal, which has met such wide 
and favorable’ responses. There is no new thing, 
however, under the sun. The proverbial pride and 
boastfulness of the great City of the West may pos- 
sibly be slightly subdued when it is learned that the 
scheme for a congress of the various religious faiths 
is older even than Christianity. Mr. H. Dharmapala. 
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H. DHARMAPALA, 
Secretary Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta, India. 
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JUSTICE AMEER ALI, CALCUTTA, INDIA, 


of Calcutta, General Secretary of the Buddha-Gaya 
Maha-Bodhi Society, and who is to speak for the 
Southern Buddhist Church of Ceylon at the coming 
Parliament, writes: ‘I rejoice to see that the best 
intellects of the day have all approved of your grand 
scheme, which, if carried out, will be the noblest and 
proudest achievement in history, and the crowning 
work of the nineteenth century. Twenty centuries 
ago, just such a congress was held in India by the 
great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, in the city of Pata- 
liputra, modern Patna, and the noblest lessons of 
tolerance therein enunciated were embodied in lithic 
records and implanted in the four quarters of his ex- 
tensive empire. Here is one extract: ‘King Piya- 
dasi honors all forms of religious faith’ . ‘and 
enjoins reverence for one’s own faith and no reviling 
or injury for that of others. Let the reverence be 
shown in such and such a manner as is suited to the 
difference of belief. For he who in some 
way honors his own religion, and reviles that of 
others . . throws difficulties in the way of his own 
religion’; this, his conduct, cannot be right.’ ” 

Dr. Martin, President of the Imperial University 
of Pekin, who is expected at the Parliament, reports 
that the idea of such a congress has often appeared 
in fiction and in poetry. One writer from Bohemia 
claims that the plan was suggested three centuries 
ago by the great John Comenius. President War- 
ren, of Boston, a few years ago described an imag- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


inary parliament of this sort in a baccalaureate ud- 
dress before the students of his university, and the 
Free Religious Association of Boston about twenty 
years ago expressed the hope that such a meeting 
might yet be gathered. It may safely be said, how- 
ever, that the convention assembled by the Buddhist 
Emperor so long since has left no great impression 
on the religious thought even of India. The coming 
meeting in Chicago will doubtless stand out in his- 
tory as the world’s first Parliament of Religions at 
which the representatives of all the great historic 
faiths were actually present. ‘‘The conception of 
this movement,” writes the venerated Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, ‘‘is a grand one, and unexampled 
in the history of the world.” The late Phillips 
Brooks said of this design: ‘‘It seems to me to be 
very noble. It appeals to the imagination, to the 
reason and to our best desires for humanity. To 
bring together in large council the representatives of 
all religions in the world, so far as that can be done, 
is at once an acknowledgment of the reality of the 
religious impulse wherever it has shown itself and of 
the universal action and guidance and love of God.” 
Rey. E. Z. Rexford, of Roxbury, writes: ‘‘The idea 
is so vast. It seemsalmost a fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of the coming from the east and the west and the 
north and south to sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. I remember 
that the first time I saw the suggestion of such a 
World-Parliament of Religions I cried like a child. 
It seemed too good to be possible—so long have we 





REV. ZITSUZEN ASHITSA, ORNI, JAPAN, 




















THE WORLD’S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


seen rehy.vu Only in fragments. 
ful that this is to be. I can imagine nothing that 
will do so much to unite the world in the spirit of 
co-operative unity.” 

Comprehension and not exclusiveness is the key to 
the world’s progress and enlightenment at the present 
time. Men are unwilling to know only half the truth. 
Not only are their thoughts widened with the process 
of the suns, but their hearts are growing larger. 





REV. P. P. WALDENSTROM, D.D, M.P., STOCKHOLM, 
SWEDEN. 


They are unwilling to exclude from their brotherly 
sympathies any. who are groping, however blindly, 
after God. Dr. Gordon, in his recent book, “An 
American Missionary in Japan,” says: ‘‘ As is well 
known, the word ‘ heathen’ is practically dropped from 
the revised version of the New Testament. Un-Chris- 
tian peoples justly object to it as a degrading term 
and the writer joins with nearly all his colleagues in 
studiously avoiding its use.” The Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
M.A., a Presbyterian missionary in China, in a 
pamphlet on the duty of Christian missions to the 
upper Chinese classes, quotes with approval the words 
which good Isaac Watts was wont to sing : 
‘¢Seize upon truth where’er it is found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground, 
The flower’s divine where’er it grows ; 
Neglect the prickles, and assume the rose.” 
There can be little doubt that the Pav~liament of 

Religions will help to a juster understanding of what 
the Spirit of God has taught of truth to the non- 
Christian faiths. As Professor Huxley has said: 
‘“‘Comprehension is more than half way to sym- 


pathy.” 


I am deeply thank- 
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There is no good reason why religion should be ex- 
cluded from the Fair. One English clergyman writes 
‘* that religion cannot be exhibited.” But surely its 
great part in human history can be impressively told, 
its achievements can be narrated, its vast influence 
over art, ethics, education, liberty, can be set forth, 
its present condition can be indicated, its missionary 
activities can be described, and, perhaps best of all, 
the spirit of mutual love, of cosmopolitan fraternity, 
can be disclosed and augmented. Among the objects 
of those promoting the Parliament are: First, ‘A 
full exhibition,” to quote the words of Bishop An- 
drews, of New York, ‘‘of the religious institutions 
and forces under which modern society is having its 
notable development ;” secondly, to indicate the 
ground of sympathy and co-operation and the points 
of general conviction among sincere seekers after 
God the world over; thirdly, to discover from each 
faith and from the lips of its own teachers what are 
deemed the distinctive articles of its own belief. 
Surely, timid Christians need not fear that Christianity 
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PROFESSOR FRANCIS BALOGH, 
Reformed Theological School of Debreczen, Hungary. 


will make an inadequate showing of distinctive and all- 
important truths! Side by side with the meetings in 
the stately Art Palace of the Parliament, which opens 
on Monday, September 11, and continues for seven- 
teen days, there will be the presentation, by different 
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PROFESSOR M. LAZARUS, BERLIN, GERMANY, 


religious bodies of their history and distinctive doc- 
trines, and more than twenty of the leading churches 
of Christendom have already accepted invitations to 
make before the Parliament these presentations. It 
will be a great and unparalleled opportunity to hear the 
expounders of the doctrines of the Catholic, Lutheran, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and other 
churches set forth what they deem not only the special 
truths committed to them, but also the supreme 
achievements which have given lustre to their annals. 
It is safe to say that no opportunity comparable with 
this has been offered in any generation. It is hard to 
over-estimate the educating and liberalizing influence 
of such gatherings. Most people know of other 
churches and faiths only through the representations 
of their own church and faith. So soon as we begin 
to know other faiths truly, that is, at first hand, we 
in some measure modify our views of them, our spirit- 
ual attitude toward them, and thus truth promotes 
brotherhood. 

Rev. Dr. Addison P. Foster, of Boston, writes: 
“‘ Nothing is more helpful to truth than clear thought, 
and it will go far toward the establishment of truth 
and a unity of conviction in men’s minds, to clear 
away the rubbish of misunderstanding between them, 
and thus let in the sunlight on their real views. The 
religious differences of men are great enough, but 
not so great as they seem. If men will but make 
clear definitions and cease logomachies, they will find 
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COUNT A. BERNSTORFF, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


that their structures of religious thought whether 
mosque or pagoda, cathedral or meeting-house, are 
built on the same bedrock—a sense of sin and a need 
of a divine forgiveness and help. Christianity is: the 
logical outcome of the convictions which lie in every 
man’s heart, the religion supplementary to all others, 
the solution of the problems with which all other re- 
ligions are struggling. I do not fear, then, but rather 
rejoice in the statements of different religions which 
are proposed. They all have elements in them of 
good. They all are the efforts of the best of their 
race and age to express the profound convictions of 
humanity on the greatest of themes. They all have 
discovered and unfolded great truths. Now let them 
be carefully formulated and placed side by side 
for comparison. The view will do the great brother- 
hood of humanity good. It will make distinct their 
points of agreement and their points of difference. 
It will show, as nothing else could, how near men are 
to each other in their sense of dependence on God. It 
will show their common likeness in failure to find 
peace through the most diverse of human devices. 
And it will bring out, in sharp contrast with all other 
religions, the distinctive peculiarity of Christianity 
as a remedial system, a religion accepting the funda- 
mental principles of many another religion, but add- 
ing to them the blessed and unique revelation of sal- 
vation from sin and reconciliation to God through 
the mediation of Jesus Christ.” This letter will in- 











THE WORLD’S FIRST PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


dicate that, so far from fearing any results prejudicial 
to Christianity from this gathering, some expect that 
its impressions will be quite otherwise. There has 
been a feeling among some earnest Christians that the 
proposed Parliament was a grave experiment. On 
the other hand, there has been a wider and deeper 
feeling that it was magnificently Christian. The Rev. 
J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., a missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Board in India, Professor of Theology in one of 
its seminaries, the President of the Lahore Christian 
College, a fellow of the University of the Punjab and 
Moderator of the Synod of India for 1891, writes: 
‘‘ When news of the proposal to have such a Congress 
of Religions first reached us on this side of the earth, 
I experienced some misgivings through fear lest the 
faith we loved and the Saviour we preach might seem 
to us to be dishonored. Further acquaintance with 
your plans and with the central object of all that is 
being done has largely, if not entirely, removed such 
misgiving, and Iam glad to be able to heartily ap- 
prove the plan and shall cheerfully do all in my power 
in this corner of the earth to aid you.” 

A Woman’s Committee on Religious Congresses, 
under the leadership of Rev. Augusta J. Chapin and 
assisted by such helpers as Lady Henry Somerset and 
Miss Frances E. Willard, is cordially co-operating 
with the Parliament of Religions, and will secure the 
presence and participation of some of the most dis- 
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President Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, China. 
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tinguished women of our time. Tho attendance at 
the Parliament promises to be very large. 

Over sixteen hundred men, eminent in the relig- 
ious life and work of the world and representing 
nearly all the great Christian Churches and all the 
leading historic faiths, have accepted places on the 
Advisory Council of the Parliament. This great 
strength of support has been given it from a variety 
of considerations. There are those who favor it be- 
cause of the aid it will bring to the study of com- 
parative religions. Professor Max Miller’s interest 
in the Parliament is doubtless derived largely from 
this consideration. Rev. H. D. Griswold, a mission- 
ary in Jhansi, Northwest Provinces, India, writes : 
‘* Any one who appreciates the importanve and value 
of the study of comparative religions cannot but 
like the idea of a World’s Congress of Religions. 
Such a conference of the principal religions of the 
world is a worthy recognition of the great fact of re- 
ligion. However much the members of the Congress 
may differ among themselves as to religions, they 
will be at one as to the supreme importance of re- 
ligion, as something native and necessar’ to man.” 
Again, very many have favored the Parliament from 
the profound conviction that it would show forth the 
superiority and the sufficiency of some particular 
form of Christianity. Others have favored it from 
the feeling that their own religion has been misun- 
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derstood, and that they have cherished important 
truths which others will do well to heed. Multitudes 
of the more progressive and broader-minded men in 
Christendom have championed the Parliament from 


’ the feeling that they, as Christians, may rightly and 


wisely show a more brotherly spirit toward the rep- 
resentatives of other faiths. Furthermore, the Parlia- 
ment has received the allegiance of many because 
they are assured that this conference will draw 
Christians more closely together. It is certainly a 
fact of historic importance, not yet fully appreciated, 





REV. WILLIAM MILLER, LL.D., C.ILE., 
President Christian College, Madras, India. 


that the Catholic Archbishops of America, at their 
meeting in New York in November, 1892, took 
action approving the participation of the Catholic 
Church in the Parliament, and appointing the Right 
Rev. John J. Keane, the able and liberal-minded 
Rector of the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, to arrange with the General Committee 
for the proper and adequate presentation of the 
Catholic doctrine on the questions coming before this 
Parliament. In communicating the action of the 
Board of Archbishops, Bishop Keane writes: ‘‘ I ask 
leave to add the expression of my own profound con- 
viction that the project is an admirable one, and that 
it ought to receive the encouragement of all who 
really love truth and charity, and who wish to further 
their reign among mankind. It is only by a friendly 
and brotherly comparison of convictions that reason- 
able men can ever come to an agreement about the 
all-important truths which are the foundation of re- 
ligion, and that an end can be put to the religious 
divisions and antagonisms which are a grief to our 
Father in Heaven. Such an assemblage of intelligent 


and conscientious men, presenting their religious 
convictions without minimizing, without acrimony, 
without controversy, with love of truth and human- 
ity, will be an honorable event in the history of re- 
ligion and cannot fail to accomplish much good.” 

While Dr. George Washburn, of Constantinople, is 
speaking before the Parliament on the points of agree- 
ment between Christianity and Mohammedanism, and 
a paper is being read by a Chinese Tautai on the 
points of ethical contact between Christianity and 
Confucianism, it will be inevitable not only that 
Catholics and Protestants, but that members of all 
Christian Churches, shall inquire, ‘‘How may we get 
closer together?” Phillips Brooks once said, ‘The 
Romanist and the Quaker may well stoop together to 
lift the drunkard out of the gutter,” and are not the 
social problems of our time so urgent and tremendous 
that the Christian forces may well ask if co-operation 
rather than competition is not the key to their solu- 
tion? 

The programme of the Parliament has been elabo- 
rated with much care and with the criticism of nearly 
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a hundred experts in science, philosophy, ethics and 
divinity. President Harper, of Chicago University, 
does not hesitate to pronounce it ‘‘magnificent.” It 
covers such general themes as God, Man, Religion as 
the Expression of Man’s Relations to God, Systems of 
Religion, The Sacred Books of the World, The Uni- 
versal Sense of Sin, The Incarnation Idea, Different. 
Schemes for the Restoration of Fallen or Faulty Man, 
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The Religious Leaders of Mankind, Religion in its 
Relations to Science, Art and Letters, Religion and 
Morals, Religion and the Family, Religion and Wo- 
man, Religion and the Poor, the Erring and the 
Criminal, Religion and Civil Society, The Fraternity 
of Peoples, The Religious Mission of the English- 
Speaking Nations, The Present Outlook of Religion, 
The World’s Religious Debt to Asia, Europe and 
America, The Religious Reunion of Christendom, 
The Religious Union of the Whole Human Family, 
The Elements of a Perfect Religion, The Character- 
istics of the Ultimate Religion. 

It is now confidently expected that representa- 
tives of the leading historic faiths will be present 
in the Parliament. A Confucian scholar has been 
commissioned by the Chinese government to attend. 
Buddhist scholars, representing both the Northern 
and Southern Church, among them Rev. Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu, editor of a Buddhist magazine in Tokyo; 
a high priest of Shintooism, Moslem scholars from 
India, Parsis from Bombay, representatives of va- 
rious types of Hinduism, eminent Christian mission- 
aries, leading scholars from Europe and America, 
and probably representatives of the Russian, Ar- 
menian and Bulgarian churches, will all have part in 
this great meeting. The Rev. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi 
of the British Empire, suggests as a text for the Par- 
liament the words of the Hebrew Prophet: ‘‘ Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one God created 
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us?” Itis surely something unparalleled in history 
to find, co-operating in one religious movement, men. 
as diverse as Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Gibbons, Justice ° 
Ameer Ali, of Calcutta; H. R. H. Prince Chandradat 
Chudadhar, Bankok, Siam; Cav. Matteo Prochet, 
of Rome ; Professor Lazarus and Rabbi Maybaum, of 
Berlin ; Dr. Miller, of the Christian College, Madras ; 
the Bishop of Worcester, the First Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation in Washington, Dr. McAll, of 
Paris; Professor Bruston, of the University of 
France; Dr. James Martineau, Dr. Ellinwood, the 
eminent Secretary of Presbyterian Missions ; Prof. 
Von Orelli, of Basle ; Archbishop Ryan, of Phila- 
delphia ; Dr. Aladar Szabo, of Budapest ; Dr. Lunn, 
of the Review of the Churches; the Dean of Canter- 
bury; Dr. Waldenstrém, of Sweden ; the editor of 
the Hindu ; Professor Moulton, of Cambridge ; Lord. 
Egerton, of Tatton, Ecclesiastical Commissioner for 
Great Britain; Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Count. 
d’Alviella, Professor Bunyiu Nanjio, Mr. Mozoom- 
dar, Professor Simon, of Edinburgh; Gen. William. 
Booth ; the editors of Buddhist periodicals ; Count A. 
Bernstorff, of Berlin; Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of 
Harvard ; members of the Society of Friends; Rev. 
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John Worcester, of the New Jerusalem Church ; 
Seid Ali Bilgrami, Director of Mines to His Highness 
the Nizam’s government in the Deccan ; Prof. Godet, 
of Neuchatel; the Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., presi- 
dent of the International Missionary Union; Prof. 
Francis Balogh, of the Reformed Theological School 
of Debreczen ; professors in the universities of Utrecht 
and Leipsic, and disciples of Zoroaster in Bombay. It 
is evident that the fellowship between all these men 
of many faiths and nations is not the unscriptural 
fellowship of light and darkness, but the loving 
brotherhood of a common humanity, blessed with 
different degrees of spiritual illumination. ‘The 
sky is now the roof that covers but one family.” ‘The 
proposed conference,” writes Professor Brastow, of 
Yale University, ‘‘ will no doubt tend to remove 
prejudices, promote friendliness and further the be- 
lief that all truth is from God and that all religion, 
as a subjective experience, is a disclosure, however 
imperfect, of the abiding presence of the living God 
in the souls of His children.” And it is certainly a 
prophecy of a new era of Christian fraternity, and of 
more devoted labor for the good of mankind, that we 
find on the same Council Archbishops Ireland, Ryan 
and Janssens, of the Catholic Church; the, leading 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episco- 
pal and African Methodist Churches; Presbyterians 
like Principal Grant, Drs. Patton, Green, Schaff, De 
Witt, Happer, Niccolls, Van Dyke, Morris, Briggs, Vin- 
cent, McClure, Thompson, Parkhurst, Willis Beecher, 
Withrow, McPherson and Hamlin; Baptists like 
Drs. Boardman, Thomas, Strong, Hovey, Braislin, 
McArthur, Moxom, Wilkinson, Hoyt, Lorimer, Dob- 
bins, Conwell, Horr and Montague ; Congregational- 
ists like Drs. Fairbairn, Fisher, Abbott, Storrs, Brad- 
ford, Taylor, Ward, McKenzie, Dunning, Gladden, 
Park, Munger, Whiton and Cyrus Hamlin; Unita- 
rians like Principal Drummond and Drs. Carpenter, 
Hale, Peabody and Gannet; Universalists like Drs. 
Miner, Adams, Capen and Rexford; Lutherans like 
Dr. Frommel, of Berlin, Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, and 
Professor Valentine, of Gettysburg; leading minis- 
ters in the Church of the Disciples and among the 
Cumberland Presbyterians; United Brethren like 
Bishop Weaver ;: scholars in the Reformed Church 
like Drs. Burrill, Woodbridge and Chambers ; editors 
of the foremost religious journals, more than forty 
presidents of leading colleges, and such workers in 
the various causes of humanity as Prof. James Bryce, 
William T. Stead, General Howard, President An- 
gell, Jacob A. Riis, Joseph Cook, Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, Prof. Richard T. Ely, Hon. John W. Hoyt, 
Prof. Henry Drummond, Hon. W. T. Harris, Hon. An- 
drew D. White, George Parsons Lathrop, Hon. Will- 
iam E. Dodge, Anthony Comstock and Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson. Is it not possible that the congresses 
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of this golden year may mark a turning-point, or at 
least a new starting-point, in the history of humanity ? 
‘The very call for such meeting,” says Bishop Fitz- 
gerald, of the Methodist Church, South, ‘is a proph- 
ecy.” Is it not even possible that, a hundred years 
hence, pilgrims from many lands may flock to the 
scenes of the World’s First Parliament of Religions 
in the now prosaic and unhistoric city of Chicago, 
almost as they have for centuries flocked to West- 
minster Abbey, St. Peter’s Church and the holy 
shrines of Jerusalem? Ifthe proposed Congress does 
not prove itself to be, what Ameer Ali prophesied, 
‘‘the greatest event of the century,” it may yet ac- 
complish a noble work in calling a truce to theo- 
logical strife, in deepening the spirit of human broth- 
erhood and in leading men to discover whether the 
elements of a perfect and ultimate religion have yet 
been recognized and embodied in any one of the great 
historic faiths. 








Chairman of Committee on Dress Reform. 





DRESS REFORM AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


“T°HE National 
Council of 
Women of the 
United States is a 
‘federation of a 
number of general 
societies which, 
while quite diverse 
in their particular 
fields of work, have 
enough that is com- 
mon in their aims 
to make a union for 
certain general pur- 
poses both feasible 
and advantageous. 
The spirit of this 
union is very well 
shown in the pre- 
amble to the con- 
stitution of the 
National Council 
which was adopted 
on the occasion of a 
great international 
meeting of women 
in the spring of 1888 at Washington. This pream- 
ble reads as follows: ‘We, women of the United 
States, sincerely believing that the best good of 
our homes and nation will be advanced by our own 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and purpose, and 
that an organized movement of women will best con- 
serve the highest good of the family and the State, 
do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation 
of workers committed to the overthrow of all forms 
of ignorance and injustice, and to the application of 
the Golden Rule to society, custom and law.” 

The National Council includes, in its constituent 
organizations, societies as varied as the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, under the presi- 
dency of Miss Willard ; the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, under Susan B, Anthony’s presidency; the 
National Kindergarten Union, of which Sarah B. 
Cooper, of San Francisco, is the chief officer ; Sorosis, 
the famous New York Woman’s Club, of which Dr. 
Jennie M. Lozier is now president ; Wimodaughsis, of 
Washington, of which Anna Howard Shaw is presi- 
dent ; the Woman’s Republican Association, of the 
United States, for which Mrs. S. Ellen Foster is 
chiefly responsible; the National Woman's Relief 





MRS. FRANCES E, RUSSELL, OF 
ST. PAUL, 


Society, and various other organizations for social and * 


moral reform, for education, and for the progress of 
women. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, 
is the president of the National Council; Mrs. Bag- 
ley, of Detroit, is vice-president ; Lillian Stevens, of 


Maine, is treasurer; Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of 
Philadelphia, is corresponding secretary, and Isabella 
Davis, of New York, is recording secretary. The 
National Council, through its wide ramifications, in- 
cludes a very large proportion of the women of the 
country who are interested in what are commonly 
termed reformatory causes; and its vast member- 
ship, it should be most emphatically declared, is upon 
the whole characterized by good sense, moderation 
and high culture, and by general resonableness both 
as to objects and as to methods. 

When the Woman’s Council lends itself to the 
achievement of immediate and practical things by 
full and deliberate agreement, it is certainly entitled 
to a respectful hearing. It is to have its field day in 
the ‘‘Congress of Representative Women” in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair Auxiliary at Chicago 
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LILLIAN WRIGHT DEAN, OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


in May, and the announcement is made that one of 
its two sessions on this particular day is to be devoted 
to the question of dress reform. 

The National Council some time ago appointed a 
standing committee upon this subject of dress—so 
universally interesting to.women— the chairman of 
the committee being Mrs. Frances E. Russell, of St. 
Paul, and the other members being Madames Annie 
Jenness Miller, Frank Stuart Parker and Octavia W. 
Bates. The committee was instructed by the Na- 
tional Council to make a report as to an “‘ every-day 
dress” for women—‘‘ a dress,” as was explained in 
the council’s resolution, ‘‘ suitable for business hours, 
for shopping, for marketing, house work and other 
forms of exercise.” It was the duty of the women of 
the Executive Board of the Council and of the Com- 
mittee on Dress Reform to inaugurate a movement 
which would have some practical effect at Chicago 
during the period of the World’s Fair. It was argued 
that, to make the most and best of a visit to the Fair 
grounds, the utmost ease, comfort and freedom of 
movement would be requisite ; moreover, many for- 
eigners of very peculiar garb were likely to be pres- 
ent, and the whole scene would be so cosmopolitan 
as to make an occasion peculiarly inviting for experi- 
ment and innovation in the matter of woman’s attire. 
To this end it was proposed to report upon and recom- 
mend some general patterns for walklng gowns, and 
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to endeavor by a vigorous propaganda in advance to 
have many women and girls, particularly business 
women and college girls, prepared concertedly to 
wear the new-fangled raiment at Chicago. It was 
hoped that even if the recommended styles of dress 
should not be much worn at the World’s Fair pre- 
vious to the day devoted in the Woman’s Congress to 
the consideration of that topic, there might from that 
time forth be found a large number of women ready 
to incur the possibility of a slight temporary martyr- 
dom in the interests of so desirable a cause. 

The movement has been urged in such a way as to 
have secured the specific approval of a very large 
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MRS. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER’S “‘ AMERICAN COSTUME.” 
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THE GYMNASIUM COSTUME.—A GROUP OF MT. HOLYOKE (MASS.) COLLEGE GIRLS. 


number of the most influential women, including not 
only such well-known reformers as Lady Somerset, 
Clara Barton, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Miss 
Willard, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Grace 
Greenwood and Marian Harland, but also many hun- 
dreds of women less prominently identified with re- 
form and more closely associated with the conven- 
tionalities of fashionable society, beside some thou- 
sands of women who are engaged in educational work, 
or are students in various colleges. 
As Mrs. Russell writes to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 
*“< The essential feature of this movement is concerted 
action. Indeed we hardly approve of individuals 
coming out alone publicly in costumes so unlike the 
Parisian as anything sensible must be, as. they are al- 
most sure to be condemned as ugly at first sight. 
Much experience and observation have taught us that 
a perverted taste constantly strengthened in its per- 
versity by the multitude of falseideals ever before the 
eyes or imagination cannot be corrected by a few soli- 
tary examples of something better. Nowadays,” con- 
tinues Mrs. Russell, ‘everybody seems to think that 
the bloomer dress failed of universal success because 
it was so ugly; but I have heard more than one man of 
‘acknowledged taste say that Lucy Stone never looked 
so pretty to his eyes in any dress as she did in bloom- 
ers. A woman has lately said she never saw any one 
look so much like an angel as Lucy Stone used to 
when pleading the cause of the oppressed in her 
bloomer dress. It was not the intrinsic ugliness of 


any of these short suits that caused their abandon- 
ment. It was their oddity, which made them seem 
ugly to thoughtless people. Five years ago a girl of 
sixteen went from this city to visit relatives in a 
smaller city. Her dress hung naturally without a 
bustle, and her hair was pretty and becoming in one 
braid down her back. The cousins who welcomed 
her and wished her to be liked by their friends, would 
not let her be seen until she had a bustle on (tipping 
her short skirt up behind !), and her hair piled atop of 
her head in amanner most unbecoming to her. A year 
ago it would have seemed incredible that one of the 
most sensible of women should have cried a quarter 
of a century ago because she could not persuade her 
mother to wear a hoop skirt. Buta year hence other 
daughters who are yet to become sensible women may 
weep over the shocking bad taste of their mothers. 
who refuse to wear hoops. To a few, dress seems. 
wholly an individual concern. They imagine they 
dress just as they choose; but you may be sure their 
choice is constantly modified by the fashion, and 
sooner or later they will feel very uncomfortable if 
they do not or cannot conform to the general stand- 
ard of beauty. 

‘Let every woman,” writes Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ who 
lives a sheltered and easy life, think of the many who 
are obliged to go out in all weathers, to their shops, 
school rooms, offices, or in the care of their families, 
and who cannot afford to add to the cares of their 
lives the nervous strain that comes of a consciousness 
of general disapprobation of their appearance. If 
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these sheltered, unburdened women will wear for a 
part of the time, for walking, for summer outings, 
for activity of any kind, some style of dress which 
leaves hands and feet entirely untrammelled by drap- 
ery in going up and down stairs, they will do for all 
a lasting service by helping to make a reasonable ex- 
ercise dress so common as to attract no attention.” 

As a plan for making the movement really effective, 
itis urged by the dress committee of the National 
Council that women of influence, especially women’s 
clubs and societies, prepare entertainments where the 
participants will make their first appearance in short 
suits. The committee expect that this will at least 
induce a great many women to put their short walk- 
ing dresses into their trunks when they go to Chicago, 
even if they may not really expect to wear them. 
The kernel of the conspiracy lies in the plan of getting 
the largest possible number of women to prepare the 
reform exercise dresses experimentally, and then to 
make their use in Chicago, at World’s Fair time, so 
common as to be something of afad. If, for instance, 
Mrs. Jenness Miller’s rainy day dress or so-called 
American Costume could become an accepted fashion, 
it might, the public growing accustomed to it, be re- 
garded as altogether a beautiful thing. 

‘¢ The essentials,” according to Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ of a 
proper World’s Fair dress are a degree of looseness 
which allows every part of the body its natural action, 
and a degree of shortness which relieves the hands 
from the necessity of keeping the skirts out of the 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF LILLIAN WRIGHT DEAN’S COSTUME. 
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MRS. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Secretary of the Women’s National Council. 


way of the wearer’s feet and other people’s feet in 
going up and downstairs.” 

The National Committee have recommended three 
general styles of short dress, each of which is subject 
to as much variation as the wearer may like. The 
three types are known as the Syrian suit, the gymna- 
sium dress and the ‘“‘ American Costume.” They are 
all shown in the illustrations which accompany these 
remarks. Mrs. Jenness Miller is the particular devotee 
and exponent of the American costume. Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall writes that her niece appeared. at 
Indianapolis in February in a pretty variation of the 
American costume and was quite the envy of all be- 
holders. It would certainly make an admirable 
skating costume, and would be adapted to all sorts of 
winter sports, and to country outings in any season. 
The gymnasium costume is very well shown by a 
group photographed in the Mount Holyoke College 
gymnasium. For active exercise indoors and private- 
ly, the costume has doubtless much to commend it. 
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A CHICAGO YOUNG LADY. : 
(Representing Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker’s Correct Dress 
Club). ‘ 

The Syrian costume is the one especially recom- 
mended by the English dress reformers, and is well 
shown in the photograph, taken for the REVIEW oF 
Reviews, of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery of Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Avery’s gown is, however, called the 
modified Syrian, and is perhaps somewhat longer 
than the costume would be worn by young girls. 

It is only just to add that the ladies in whose hands 
this present movement for dress reform has fallen are 
by no means limited to strict utilitarianism. In their 
suggestions of dress for evening wear and house use 
they advocate all sorts of attractive and flowing 
costumes, strictly stipulating, however, that these 
shall not violate hygienic laws. Mrs. Ecob of Albany, 
author of ‘‘ The Well-Dressed Woman,” who is one 
the firmest advocates of the short dress for business 
and for exercise, is portrayed herewith in a flowing 
gown of most wsthetic character, as evidence that 
the dress reformers are not, by any means, making a 
crusade in the interests of the odd and theugly. A 
photograph from Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker’s ‘‘ Cor- 
rect Dress” circle in Chicago, also reproduced to ac- 
company this article, further demonstrates the fact 
that the modern dress reformers are not unmindful 
of beauty. In fact, if they had their way, it is likely 
that the principle of taste in costume would prevail 
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to an extent far beyond the range and scope of 
Parisian modistes. 

The World’s Fair dress-reform movement should 
have a fair chance with a good natured and un- 
prejudiced public. It will have its hardest fight, of 
course, among the women themselves. The men- 
folk will be disposed to give their approval of any 
sensible attire that looks comfortable and that obvi- 
ously dispenses with the painful and piteous obstruc- 
tions which make pedestrianism so difficult and so 
taxing, in the case of women dressed in the highly 
fashionable way. It should be added that individ- 
ual women, or women’s clubs and circles, sufficiently 
interested in the matter to desire more specific infor- 
mation about the kinds of walking dress advocated 
by the Woman’s Council, would doubtless be promptly 
supplied with circulars and patterns upon application 
to Mrs. Frances E. Russell, at St. Paul, or Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, at Somerton, Philadelphia, 
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MRS. HELEN GILBERT ECOB, OF ALBANY. 
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. THE QUAKER-SPIRITUALIST REVIVAL IN RUSSIA. 
NEO-STUNDISM. AS VIEWED BY A RUSSIAN PERSECUTOR. 


E have received from our St. Petersburg correspondent, Dr. E. J. Dillon, the following somewhat sarcastic 
summary of a very remarkable report by an Orthodox Russian journalist and theologian who has spent ten 

years in studying the growth and development of the Stundist movement in Russia. M. Skvortsoff, the writer of this 
report, is about as trustworthy an authority upon the real nature of Neo-Stundism as a creature of Archbishop Laud’s 
would have been if he had drawn up a report of the religious development of Puritanism under Oliver Cromwell. But, 
making allowance for the avowed prejudice of a declared persecutor, it is not difficult to see that we are here face to 
face with another new birth of time similar to that which gave Quakerism to the world. Out of the great deeps 
emerges this uprushing volcanic outburst of religious faith, not less real because it is often exaggerated to the extreme 
of fanaticism, not less valuable because it often shocks and revolts all the scribes and pharisees of our time. We can 
see in M. Skvortsoff’s pages, as in a glass darkly, an authentic reflection of the strange religious fermentation of the 
Commonwealth. It is George Fox and Naylor and the Fifth Monarchy men all over again, plus a stronger infusion of 
Spiritualism on one hand and of Rationalism on the other. It is a strange new amalgam fraught with incalculable 
consequences to Eastern Europe. So in a dim, vague way the Orthodox persecutor feels and proposes, after the 
fashion of his kind, to stamp it out. ‘‘ Ideas,” said Castelar, ‘‘ when compressed, explode like dynamite.” Nitro- 
giycerine is not a comfortable compound to have under your pillow ; but the maddest thing in all the world is to try 
to get rid of it with a sledge hammer. And that is just what M. Skvortsoff and the Orthodox aathorities are hanker- 
ing to try with Neo-Stundism. Without further preface, we introduce Dr. Dillon’s interesting and valuable précis of 
the Russian Orthodox indictment of the Revival and the Revivalists, merely saying that, in our humble judgment, the 
movement which is thus caricatured has more of Divine life in it, and therefore more of hope and future in it, than all 


the other movements—Imperial, military, literary or religious—to be observed in Russia to-day. 


After having written a paper in which I endeay- 
ored to give a readable account of the very latest pro- 
ductions of contemporary Russian literature of a very 
characteristic sketch by Tschekhoff, of a curious 
story by Boborykin and of the Diary of a Russian 
lady who passed two summers in the West of Ireland 
and communicates her impressions of the character 
and the social and political life of the people of Con- 
naught, I received a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Neo- 
Stundism,” the contents of which I cannot prevail 
upon myself to withhold from the readers of the RE- 
VIEW OF ReEviEws. Having thrown my Causerie, 
therefore, into the waste paper basket, I will at once 
put them in possession of all the facts set forth in 
these articles which are worth knowing. 


WHO IS M. SKVORTSOFF ? 


And first of all as to the writer. He describes him- 
self as a journalist ; a theologian ; a ‘‘ professor of the 
science of refuting Sectarians,” in an orthodox eccle- 
siastical seminary ; ‘‘a diocesan missionary” and a 
tshinovnik employed in studying and reporting upon 
the rise, growth, influence and character of rational- 
istic sects. His name is V. Skvortsoff and he has 
spent ten years, he tells us, in studving the ways and 
practices of Stundists. He writes, however, as a mis- 
sionary rather than in his capacity as journalist. The 
thesis he defends is the necessity of reinforcing the 
sweet, mild voice of the indulgent Church by the 


muscular arm of the State, Russian Stundism being 
a most potent solvent of all religious and political 
principles ; and the proof of this thesis, which is really 
the most interesting portion of the articles, consists 
in a description of the latest form assumed by Stund- 
ism—an evolution from cold, unimpressive rational- 
ism to what he regards as the enthusiasm of moon- 
struck mysticism. 


HIS CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS. 


M. Skvortsoff has the air of an earnest man, a zeal- 
ous theologian ; and so far as the two réles are com- 
patible, an objective chronicler. The most that one 
can urge against him is that the judicial impartiality 
of the historian is too often sacrificed to the religious 
zeal of the theologian. Thus, he assures us that the 
Stundist sect has had twenty-five years of perfect 
freedom to develop and thrive, untrammeled by 
State regulations ; whereas the very facts narrated in 
his own articles, as well as many more recorded in 
the work of Father Roshdschestvensky, contradict 
this assertion most emphatically; then, again, he 
affirms that the Neo-Stundists sell all they have and 
give to the poor, and are, therefore, themselves now 
the most indigent ; that they cannot pay their taxes, 
and, at the same time, that they are in no need of 
funds, because the wealthy members who are ever 
joining the movement are generous in assisting the 
needy ; that they are inclined to sensuality, and yet 
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that they mortify their bodies as if engaged in a com- 
petition with the Anchorites of Egypt; that their 
attention is wholly absorbed by their preparations 
for eternal life, and yet that their doctrine counte- 
nances political ideals subversive of the present order 
of things in Russia, because they hold that in the 
world to come there will be no superiors, no gov- 
ernors, no authorities ; that all will be free and equal, 
and that food will be given to all by God Himself 
without our having to work for it in the sweat of our 
faces—in a word, that the form of government in the 
next life will be anarchical. This, of course, has a 
harsh sound for the delicate ears of the theologians, 
but the fear it inspires might well be tempered by 
the hope—which the Neo-Stundists would doubtless 
stamp with the impress of certitude—that no mem- 
bers of the Established Church and no enthusiastic 
monarchists will be expected to participate in the 
everlasting anarchy of a life beyond the grave. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF QUAKERISM. 


Great, and unexpected as is the transformation 
which Stundism is said to have undergone, it cannot 
be called unnatural. No psychological laws are vio- 
lated by it, no special theory is needed to account for 
it. The God who inspired the writers of Holy Writ 
in ages past can as readily inspire His children of 
to-day. Nay, the conditions of contemporary life are 
so utterly unlike what they were in those times and 
countries, it may be argued, that to be just, He must 
and is sure to doit. The necessity of a new revela- 
tion is admitted by men of all classes and churches, 
and the impossibility of laying down a universal law 
which shall be applicable to all individual cases is 
self-evident. It is clear, therefore, that the only 
satisfactory solution possible is a direct revelation to 
every man and woman for every difficult case. But 
to hear the voice of God involves patient, pain- 
ful listening, a straining of the attention, during 
which all other faculties must be silent. Action, 
therefore, is to be avoided—all action that does not 
contribute to induce that peculiar frame of mind in 
which ecstasy and holy frenzy prepare the way for 
prophecy and the gift of tongues. 

Theology gives place to theurgy; reason is sup- 
planted by revelation, and faith by frenzy. In this 
wise, mystics have ever held, we arrive at the true 
union of the soul with God. This appears to be the 
pyschological explanation of the phenomenon we are 
discussing. It is certainly the road which was taken 
in the olden times by Jamblichus and Plotinus, and 
in more recent ages by Jerome Cardan and Jacob 
Boehme. Our Russian authority has recourse to a 
much simpler method of accounting for the facts he 
records; he says there is no doubt that they have 
been brought about by the agency of the devil. But 
let us consider the nature of these facts. 


A RUSSIAN FIFTH MONARCHIST, 


The first move in the direction of Neo-Stundism 
was made in the year 1888, when the head of a com- 
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munity of old Stundists, Dooshenkovsky by name, 
propounded the following question to his brethren. 
If Christ, the Saviour, came down from heaven and 
saved mankind from sin, malediction and death, if 
He really established His kingdom upon earth, how 
has it come to pass that sin and injustice are every- 
where, illness and death are ubiquitous and universal ? 
This ingenious heresiarch, adds M. Skvortsoff, was 
not allowed to pause for a reply to his puzzling ques- 
tion; he was transported and thus hindered from 
spreading his false doctrines. Unfortunately, our 
authority goes on to say, having once sowed the nox- 
ious seeds, others were found to water them, and the 
fruits soon made their appearance in the form of the 
theory that Christ has not yet come, that His king- 
dom has not yet been established, and that it is the 
duty of every honest man and woman to prepare with 
might and main for His advent,-which is now at 


hand, 
JOANNA SOUTHCOTE. 


Every member of the orphaned community be- 
wa .ed the loss of his or her spiritual father, Doo- 
shenkovsky. One Hannah, emulous of the fame of 
Joanna Southcote, proclaimed herself about to bring 
forth the Messiah. When it was a girl many forsook 
her. But she called a meeting of the brethren and 
told them that it was a just judgment of Heaven in 
punishment of their lack of faith, adding that God in 
His mercy was minded to give them another trial. 
Again the brethren hoped and prayed and again Han- 
nah was delivered, this time of a boy, who was still- 
born. 

But while mortals were thus troubling themselves 
and quarreling in an unseemly manner about the birth 
of the Saviour of Mankind, Heaven had taken the mat- 
ter into its own hands and of the stones, as it were, 
had raised up a redeemer. 


GEORGE FOX. 


A wheelwright named Malevanny, who was born 
of an unmarried woman forty-five years before, and 
was blessed with seven legitimate children of his own, 
appeared in this enviable réle, preaching with a 
sepulchral voice, trembling like an aspen leaf as he 
spoke, and attracting crowds from all districts and 
churches. His followers imitated his manner—invol- 
untarily—and whenever they met there was a uni- 
versal shivering, shuddering, shrieking and shaking 
which seemed to exercise an inexplicable fascination 
on all who witnessed it. His followers at first were 
few; so few that they all lived in one hut, abandoned 
work and physical exertions of all kinds, and merely 
sang, prayed and drank weak tea in expectation of 
the blast of doom. They sold all their property and 
laid the proceeds at the feet of their master, who dis- 
tributed it to feed the poor. Very soon, however, 
they increased in numbers to three hundred, where- 
upon the authorities arrested Malevanny, and as his 
teachings appeared to them the height of folly, they 
concluded that he himself must needs be a madman, 
and put him into a lunatic asylum. 
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After this there was a calm, and for some time 
saothing more was heard of the new church. Silence 
fell upon the prophets, and sadness succeeded to the 
singing and the dancing. Malevanny, however, was 
soon afterwards delivered up to his relatives, who 
were charged to watch over him and give notice to the 
police of any fresh symptoms of ‘‘ madness.” But 
the fire was only smoldering, not extinct, and last 
year things took such an unfavorable turn that M. 
Skvortsoff himself was sent by his superiors to study 
and report upon the form it had assumed on breaking 
out anew. ; 

AN IRVINGITE PROPHETESS. 


M. Skvortsoff found to his horror that the doctrines 
of Malevanny were once more being preached and 
propagated, his practices renewed, and Catholics and 
Orthodox Russians, were being converted in masses, 
the dancing, quaking, prophesying and exercise of the 
gift of tonguesirresistibly attracting and hypnotizing 
them all. Nor was it confined to one village or one 
district. The movement was spreading like wildtire— 
here a man directing it, there a woman leading on 
the brethren. In one village the head of the com- 
munity was a peasant woman, by name Melania, in 
whose hospitable house the Sectarians ate, drank and 
performed their religious exercises, till, overstepping 
the borders of enthusiasm, they entered the domain 
of frenzy. All sense of propriety was flung to the 
winds. ‘‘Men disguised themselves in women’s 
smocks, rent their garments, trembled, wept, shouted, 
spoke in various tongues, and fainted.” Inthe month 
of March, 1892, while the frosts were frequent and 
biting, she called upon her brothers and sisters to 
wash away their sins in the icy river, and they cheer- 
fully complied, giving their tender children a saving 
plunge at the same time. For no difference is ever 
made between adults and children: all are spiritual 
brethren, all equal in the sight of God, and therefore 
all bound to observe the same fasts, say the same 
prayers and undergo the same mortification of the 
flesh. In this way Melania went on increasing her 
flock, bearing witness to the truth and preparing for 
the end of the world, until one day she and her 
lieutenant Zacharias were bound hand and foot and 
cast into an asylum for the insane. But the Sectarians 
were only depressed, not vanquished. They continued 
their meetings and redoubled their ardor, converts 
pouring in by the score : in one place seventy joined 
the new church, in another 150, in a third district 400. 
Such was their faith in God and confidence in their 
saving doctrines, that one young man set out for St. 
Petersburg on the hopeful mission of converting the 
Russian Government to the true Church, and thus 
effecting the deliverance of (God’s people from 
‘* Egyptian bondage.” In St. Petersburg he was ar- 
~ested by the police. 


SHAKERS. 
In Yakimi and Malopolovetsk M. Skvortsoff was 


brought into contact with a body of Neo-Stundists 
who indulged in more dancing, singing, quivering 
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and quaking than all the other communities taken 
together. He observed them making a ring, like 
English schoolgirls when singing, ‘‘ When I was a 
lady,” and whirling round with a velocity that made 
him dizzy. They twisted and bent their bodies till 
you would fancy they must have steel wires instead 
of bones inside their skin ; they clapped their hands 
as loudly and excitedly asa South American audience 
applauding a prima donna ; they shouted till the roof 
seemed to be coming off; then they varied the pro- 
ceedings by jumping up to the ceiling and trying to 
catch the spirits there; while the muscles of their 
faces seemed to have begun a course of exercise on 
their account ; their mouths would widen till they 
almost reached their ears; their eyes would roll and 
turn upwards like those of the magician in the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,” after he had quaffed the goblet of po- 
tent poison, till nothing but the whites were visible ; 
and during all this they would chant strange syllables 
and unfamiliar words, weep, laugh, moan and sob, 
the perspiration rolling in streams from their faces 
and bodies until at last they were overcome by ex- 
haustion and dropped down like poisoned flies. ‘‘ Our 
orthodox people look upon it all as the work of the 
devil,” remarks M. Skvortsoff. ‘‘ And in this they are 
perfectly right,” he adds, ‘‘for without the assistance of 
the evil spirit no Christian could perform such things.” 


A PSEUDO APOSTATE, 


One Stundist, named P. T., against whom M. Skvorts- 
off exhibits an extremely bitter spirit, would seem 
not to have even this aid of the devil to boast of. 
‘* Heis one of the most cunning and malignant enemies 
of orthodoxy to be found.” ‘‘Stundism for him is a 
mere matter of personal profit. While the 
others sold their all and became poor, this man sold 
nothing and kept on working. Like the other mad 
Stundists, he talks” in strange tongues, ‘ but it is 
easy to see that in his case it is rank simulation.” An- 
other sectarian is also singled out by this zealous 
theologian and characterized as ‘‘ noxious and not to 
be endured.” It appears that he once allowed him- 
self to be enticed back into the fold of orthodoxy by 
a proselyting priest, but, as was afterwards discov- 
ered, only in order to escape a fine to which, as a 
Stundist, he had been condemned. He remained a 
sectarian in his heart of hearts, and when the Stund- 
ists were called upon by the representatives of Church 
and State to haul down their colors and enter the ark 
of safety, he exhorted them to stand firm in the fol- 
lowing characteristic words: ‘‘ Brothers, hold man- 
fully together. Stick to your colors. Don’t mind 
me; my faith is a dog’s faith.” ‘‘He is a most auda- 
cious peasant,” concludes M. Skvortsoff, ‘‘and is 
utterly without faith in God.” 


THE POWER OF THE REVIVAL. 


For the information of those who would restrict us in 
our struggle with Stundism to the use of spiritual weap- 
ons, I narrate the following incident : In Toorbovka there 
is a clever and worthy priest named Father Loozanoff, 
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whose efforts in the work of converting the Stundists 
have been rewarded by the Most Holy Synod. The people 
love him ; the Stundists themselves eulogize him, and he 
succeeded in converting many of them to the true Church. 
Then came the Neo-Stundist movement, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye swept away every vestige of the fruits of 
five years’ labor, re-perverting the converted. 

But this, after all, can scarcely seem a grievous 
misfortune to a man who believes that a Stundist can 
never be really converted. And this is M. Skvortsoff’s 
view : 

In my opinion, which is founded upon long experience, a 
peasant who has once become a Stundist, whose faith is 
once shaken by the false doctrine of that sect, is not capable 
of becoming ever again a sincere member of the Orthodox 
Church. 

A FASTING HERO AND A FALSE PROPHET, 


Another of these spiritual heroes whom our author 
honors with a special notice is a certain David S., of 
Toorbovka, a man who established his reputation by 
a fifty days’ fast. Then we hear of one, Elisha Sh, a 
very well-to-do farmer before he joined the Neo- 
Stundist movement, but as soon as he was converted 
he sold out all he possessed for a thousand roubles and 
distributed it to all the indigent brethren. He has 
unbounded influence upon his co-religionists, who 
always speak of him respectfully as ‘‘the prophet 
Elisha.” But his predictions do not always come to 
pass. On the eve of Spy Wednesday, for instance, he 
assembled all the brethren and took them out in the 
fields to witness the end of the world. They accom- 
panied him without hesitation and spent the night in 
the open air, praying and singing, and returned home 
at dawn with unshaken confidence in their prophet. 


BELLAMY’S SAINTS. 


The influence of the belief of the Neo-Stundists on 
their daily life is enormous. They may be foolish 
and misguided, but they are transparently sincere. 
Taking for their point of departure the text Acts ii., 
44, ‘** And all that believed were together, and had all 
things common,” they preach and practice com- 
munity of goods, of work, of meals and of dwelling. 
It is communism of the most uncompromising kind, 
as M. Skvortsoff gloomily remarks. Equality and 
brotherhood are watchwords which are never out of 
their mouths, and they are not merely words, but 
living ideas. They admit of no subordination in fam- 
ilies,* no patriarchality or natural sovereignty by 
right of parentage or of priority of birth. All men, 
women and children are equal, as equal as the dead 
in the churchyard. 


MILLENARIANS, 


A lively faith in the speedy coming of Christ, the 
Saviour, moved them to sell their cattle, houses and 
poultry. For as Christ had freed them from the 
necessity of earning their bread in the sweat of their 
faces, so they have deemed it their duty to relieve the 





* Neither do the old Stundists. Cf. article in the Contem- 
porary Review, January, 1892. 
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inarticulate brutes from a similar bondage. The re- 
sults are writ large in the economic changes that 
have taken place among them since then. A short 
time ago the Stundists were well-to-do; in Russia 
they were looked upon as ideal farmers, who came 
as near to the atiaiiment of perfect happiness as mere 
mortals can reasonably expect before the advent of 
the miflennium. The men were always clean and 
well dressed, wearing warm ‘clothing made of the best. 
stuffs sold ; the women were noted for being trim. 
Every house was abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions. But all that is sadly changed now. Start- 
ing from the assumption that tlie end of the world 
was at hand, they loosened their grasp on all earthly 
goods, and now they find themselves stranded. This, 
at least, is what we gather from M. Skvortsoff’s nar- 
rative. 
THE FATE OF THE WORLD. 


When the crack of doom does come, however, it is 
comforting to know that it will be a far less terrible 
experience than people were heretofore led to antici- 
pate. And this for a very good reason. To begin 
with, this earth will not be burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed, because it is not, and cannot in itself be, 
sinful. It wi!l only be purified. Of all men living at 
that time not one will be damned ; in fact, men can- 
not be damned. The dead alone will not enter into 
that ‘‘ blessed and eternal kingdom, where there are 
no superiors, no authorities ; where food is given by 
God Himself and, by Nature, without trouble or toil.” 
For the dead will never rise again. Nor is that so 
cruel asentence as it looks. It must be regarded 
in the light of the doctrine of a limited number 
of souls which transmigrate very freely. ‘‘ Where 
are your father and mother?” asked an Orthodox 
Russian of a Neo-Stundist. ‘‘How can I say? Their 
bodies have rotted away and fertilize the fields, and 
their souls quicken other bodies, but whose I cannot 
say—perhaps ours, perhaps somebody else’s.” The 
people whose bodies and souls are still holding to- 
gether when the last day dawns will therefore be the 
people who are destined to live in the kingdom with- 
out end. 

NEO-BUDDHISTS. 


The Neo-Stundists regard it as sinful to kill a bird 
or slaughter an ox or a sheep for food, and many of 
them are strict vegetarians. Not a few, however, eat 
flesh meat under the impression that though it be 
sinful to kill an animal in order to use it for food, 
once it is dead there can be no great harm in eating 
it. Recently, seeing that this sinful world has not 
yet come to an end nor the New Jerusalem begun, 
many of those who sold their property have taken to 
buying horses and oxen for agricultural labor. But 
their fasts and abstinence are independent of the ful- 
fillment of prophecies; they practice them because 
temperance in food is a virtue; it is the first step 
toward the complete mortification of the flesh. And 
the mortification of the flesh is a necessity. Hence, 
the Neo-Stundists fast frequently and for days at a 
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time. They never break a fast till evening, and then 
partake only of a little vegetable food. Their forti- 
tude surprises M. Skvortsoff, who was astonished to 
note that even children are not exempted from these 
emaciating fasts. One may easily recognize a Neo- 
Stundist in villages with a mixed population by his 


thin, pinched, bloodless face. : 


' RATIONALISTS. 


Their liturgy differs but little from that of the old 
Stundists and in many other points the views of the 
two bodies are identical. The Neo-Stundists do not 
regard the Bible as the sole rule of faith, nor indeed 
as the main one; they call it ‘‘ the prophecy ” and use 
it, says M. Skvortsoff, principally as an arsenal 
whence they draw an unlimited supply of arms in the 
shape of texts with which to defend their doctrinal 
positions. Nor do they merely neglect the Bible ; they 
likewise sadly misuse it. They explain away every- 
thing, even the most historical passages of the New 
Testament, by means of an uncouth system of alle- 
gories which lacks reason and shocks common 
sense. Thus the Virgin Mary is an allegory for wis- 
dom ; Joseph is Christ ; the Apostles are but the sym- 
bols of the present apostles, viz., the Neo-Stundists. 
The so-called historical personages of the Gospels 
never really lived, at least not until the nineteenth 
century—they are living and working now in the per- 
sons of the Sectarians.* 


SPIRITUALISTS, 


The brethren sing the same hymns as the old 
Stundists, who use many of Moody and Sankey’s ; 
in addition to which they possess about a dozen new 
hymns of their own composition. ‘*The Work of 


God,” as they term their religious service, consists, as * 


we saw, in contortions of the facial and other muscles, 
etc., etc. The gift of tongues is, M. Skvortsoff 
assures us, @ most extraordinary phenomenon. It 
manifests itself in the articulation of meaningless 
syllables, sounds and words, some of them being 
successful imitations of the cries of birds and beasts. 
And during all these exercises they frequently thump 
and beat themselves most mercilessly without feeling 
the least sensation of pain. The result of all this is 
the splitting of their consciousness into two uncon- 
nected halves—double personality. In the one state 
they dream dreams and see visions, of which in the 
other they have no knowledge ; they reply fluently to 
questions which under ordinary circumstances they 
are incapable of comprehending. Another curious 
phenomenon is the abnormal development of their 
sense of smell, which detects odors and perfumes for 





* In spite of one’s confidence in the perfect good faith of M. 
Skvortsoff, one cannot but regret that no account of the doc- 
trines and practices of the Neo-Stundists has as yet been 
written by one of themselves. 
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which they have no name in the vocabulary of every- 
day life. 

The nervous excitement brought on by this ‘‘ work 
of God” is catching. Strong healthy persons with 
‘‘iron nerves” are possessed, so to say, and become 
as Saul among the prophets. Children and women, 
however, are peculiarly liable to catch the infection. 
M. Skvortsoff is apprehensive lest this should lead in 
the end to debauch and immorality of the grossest 
kind. Indeed, it has already produced these lament- 
able results in some places, he affirms; but, contrary 
to his wont, he neglects to specify the time, place 
and circumstances. 


THE CREED OF THE NEO-STUNDISTS. 


The dogmas of the Neo-Stundists are few and sim- 
ple. They firmly believe in continuous incarnations 
of the deity, and likewise that the Holy Spirit unites 
itself with various persons who are fitted by the 
‘““work of God” for that union. The dead, as we 
saw, will never rise again. The one ardent desire of 
the Sectarians is to live till the end of the world, this 
being tantamount to a guarantee of a place in the 
kingdom of God in the life to come. Hence, they 
feel grieved whenever any member of the community 
dies, because this is a sure sign that his faith was 
weak ; that he went out from them, but was not of 
them, for if he had been of them he would no doubt 
have continued with them. Death they term the 
winnowing of the tares from the wheat. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

In their relations with the authorities, we are told, 
they have not as yet exhibited anything like insubor- 
dination. ‘‘ But considering that they invariably act 
in obedience to the promptings of the Spirit and in 
virtue of permission from on high, it is perfectly nat- 
ural for us to expect that on the first order being 
issued by a hare-brained leader they will at once 
offer resistance.” M. Skvortsoff is therefore of opin- 
ion that no time should be lost in “ taking resolute 
measures to influence the Sectarians.” What kind of 
influence is likely to take effect upon men who, as he 
himself tells us, are incapable of ever again becoming 
sincere members of the orthodox Church? Instead 
of enlightening us on this point, M. Skvortsoff in- 
forms us of what has already been done, assuring us, 
at the same time, that the results have proved excel- 
lent. The meetings of the Neo-Stundists have been 
forbidden absolutely ; police officers have been told 
off to keep a continual watch over them ; village doc- 
tors are to look after their intellectual faculties and, 
of course, to put them in asylums when this measure 
seems called for. Several have already been shut up 
in these establishments, others have been removed to 
other parts of the empire and the prophetesses have 


_been sent to monasteries to meditate on their sinful 


ways. 








LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


REMEDIES FOR THE PRESENT FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 
HE monetary question is again under discussion 
in the magazines. 


Cease Purchasing Silver and Issue Bonds. 


The solution to the present financial unrest pro- 
posed by Mr. Moses Brihl in the Forum, is that the 
government issue five hundred millions of bonds un- 
der the following conditions: ‘‘1. That the bonds be 
issued at par, payable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment in gold coin, principal and interest in registered 
and coupon forms ; 2, that the bonds bear interest at 
the rate of two per cent. per annum and the interest 
be payable quarterly ; 8, that the bonds be receivable 
by the government as a basis for issuing national 
bank notes according to present laws; 4, that the 
government should receive in payment of these bonds 
any government paper currency or coin or national 
bank notes; 5, that all government paper money 
received in payment of these bonds be canceled and 
no more issued (in case of coin or national-bank note 
payments the government should cancel an equal 
amount of its paper currency); 6, that the govern- 
ment should stop purchasing silver and issue no more 
coin certificates in payment thereof ; 7, that all laws 
enacted for keeping a reserve in the Treasury should, 
being useless as soon as all paper money is canceled, 
be void.” 

The beginning and chief cause of our trouble is 
declared by Mr. Briihl to be the issuing of paper 
notes based on silver purchases. The retirement of 
these notes under the conditions named would not, 
he holds, create a shrinkage in the currency, 
‘“‘ because for every dollar of paper money withdrawn 
there would be either a coined dollar paid out or a 
national bank note issued ; and there being no use in 
keeping any coin as areserve in the Treasury, the con- 
sequence would be a steady increase of good money.” 
In answer to the question as to whether or not the 
people would be willing to redeem the silver dollars 
of which there are more than three hundred millions 
in the Treasury, Mr. Brihl says: “Since under the 
proposed law there would be no more paper money 
issued except national bank notes, and since there is 
no note issued smaller than a five-dollar note, the 
consequence would be that small change would be 
everywhere so demanded that the supply would be 
soon exhausted and the people would be anxious to 
have plenty of silver dollars. What would the gov- 
ernment do with the silver bullion of which it owns 
at present one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth? By the time the silver dollars are all 
paid out the government should be authorized to 
coin more dollars. The government being rid of its 
immense quantity of silver coin and bullion, and the 


money in circulation being of the best kind, there is 
hardly a doubt that gradually the market value of 
silver would approach the value of one dollar in gold 
per ounce.” 

Mr. Brihl points out that his proposal is very 
different from that simply to stop the purchase of 
silver, although both aim at the same result : ‘‘ While 
merely to cease purchasing silver will have the effect. 
of injuring the silver producer, because the price of 
silver would surely go down in the market after the 
repeal of the purchase-act, the plan that I propose 
would have the tendency of making silver stable for 
the present, with a sure prospect of its enhancement 
in value as soon as the loan is made.” 


Extend Our National Bank Circulation. 


Comptroller Hepburn’s plan for establishing our 
currency upon a more stable basis, presented in the 
North American Review, is in some respects similar 
to that proposed by Mr. Briihl. He, too, regards the 
silver in circulation as the source of most of our finan- 
cial troubles. ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘ not a business 
interest that would not be relieved, not an industry 
that would not be strengthened, if the government 
would cease these silver purchases, and cease to issue 
currency. : 

But the comptroller does not think that it would 
be necessary for the government, should it with- 
draw silver-coin certificates from circulation, to issue 
more bonds, at least not until our 4 per cent. bonds 
have matured. There is, he says, little probability 
of anticipating the maturity of these bonds, and every 
indication that they will be continued after they do 
mature—July 1, 1907. 

Through proper legislation Comptroller Hepburn 
believes that our national bank currency could easily 
be rendered adequate to the needs of the country. He 
points out that 90 per cent. of all business transac- 
tions in the United States, accomplished through 
banks, are represented by credits, and show the im- 
possibility of furnishing a volume of money sufficient 
to transact the business of the country in times of 
distrust when credit is refused. - . 

The article is especially noteworthy for the clear 
description it gives of our national banking and clear- 
ing house systems. 


The Multiple Standard as a Remedy. 


The plan for settling our monetary difficulties rec- 
ommended by Mr. John Franklin Clark in the Arena 
is very different and of a much more radical nature. 
He proposes the substitution of a multiple standard, 
composed of not less than fifty staple articles of gen- 
eral commerce, in place of the present gold standard. 

Mr. Clark holds that neither gold nor silver, nor 
the two combined, can ever meet the requirements of 
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a perfect money—that is, as he defines it—a money 
that will maintain for all practical purposes ‘the 
same ratio of exchangeable values between all the 
various articles bought and sold by the people.” 

As to how his plan should be put into effect, Mr. 
Clark says: ‘‘Congress should appoint a committee 
to select the articles that shall constitute the multiple 
standard of value of the dollar, and to ascertain their 
average price in the city of New York for the past 
fifty years, and at the earliest practical moment gold 
and silver should be demonetized and the multiple 
standard of value for the money unit be adopted. 

«The government should issue all the money needed 
for use by the people in the transaction of their busi- 
ness, and loan it to them upon approved securities, 
which should include its own bonds, at arate of inter- 
est not exceeding two per cent. per annum, save such 
limited amount as is now represented by the green- 
backs outstanding, and such further sum as might 
be paid out by the government in the construction of 
permanent public works that would produce an in- 
come, or prevent an annual outlay. 

‘¢The people should have the privilege of repaying 
their loans in whole or in part at any time, thus 
stopping the interest charge, and thus giving to the 
quantity of money in circulation that elasticity 
and adaptability to the needs of commerce that is 
needful for the maintenance of an unchanging value 
of the money unit; for if payment to the govern- 
ment by borrowers could be made at any time and in 
any sum of one hundred dollars or its multiple, then 
whenever and as often as the volume of money in cir- 
culation became so great as to carry its loaning rate 
below two per cent., it would flow back into the 
treasury of the government, to be called out again as 
soon as the demands of business would pay a slightly 
higher rate of interest for its use. 

‘““With such a standard of value for the money 
unit and such money so issued to the people a money 
panic would be an impossibility, and without a money 
panic there are nc business panics.” 


How to Preserve the National Bank System. 


In the Annals of the American Academy Mr. Horace 
White suggests a plan for continuing our national 
banking system without bond security. His proposal 
would necessitate only a slight change in the present 
law, and is given as follows : 

‘¢ Out of the present tax on bank notes constitute a 
safety fund to be lodged in the treasury, the amount 
of it to be computed by actuaries, taking the national 
bank mortality of the past twenty-five years as a basis. 
After this sum is reached, let the tax go into the 
Treasury of the United States, as it does now, as a 
part of the national revenue. Let the government 
continue, as now, to be responsible for the notes, and 
let it retain, as now, a first lien on the assets of failed 
banks and on the liability of the shareholdrs. 

‘*T am assuming, of course, that all the provisions 
of the existing law except bond security are retained 
and enforced, so that the ratio of bank mortality shall 
not increase. The report of the comptroller of the cur- 


rency for 1891 shows that there have been 164 national 
bank failures since the system first went into operation. 
The total amount of circulating notes of these banks 
outstanding at the time of the failure was $16,209,160. 
It would take no very long time to collect this whole 
sum out of the tax on national bank notes, but of 
course, only a small part of this would be wanted at 
any one time. This sixteen millions of failed bank 
notes was all that the whirligig of time brought in 
from April 14, 1865, to October 14, 1891, twenty-six 
and a half years. Probably a safety fund, beginning 
with $5,000,000, and replenished from time to time 
out of the proceeds of the tax, would be ample. But 
suppose it were not. We would still have a first lien 
on the assets. The assets of these 164 failed banks 
realized $44,606,561, or nearly three times the amount 
of their circulating notes. I think it would be en- 
tirely safe for the government to continue its respon- 
sibility for the notes on these conditions. We must 
bear in mind that almost all the banks are sound, and 
honestly managed, the proportion of bad ones to good 
ones being as 164 to 3677, or less than five per cent.” 

In answer to the question, would the privilege of 
note issuing without bond security tend to an increase 
of bank failure? Mr. White says he does not believe 
that the people are deliberately going to risk 100 per 
cent. of their own capital in order to have the chance 
of cheating to the extent of ninety per cent., and run- 
ning the risk of the State prison besides. 


Basis of Security for National Bank Notes. 


The Hon. Henry Bacon, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Coinage, writing on the 
‘* Basis of Security for National Bank Notes,” in the 
Annals, expresses the belief that it would be ‘“ en- 
tirely safe to base an issue of bank circulation upon 
the security which would be offered, first, by the de- 
posit in lieu of national bonds of State, county or 
municipal bonds ; second, by making the bank note 
issue a first lien upon the assets of the bank including 
the personal liability of the stockholder, and third, 
by creating a moderate sinking fund from which the 
notes could be redeemed at once upon the failure of 
the bank, provided that out of the other two classes 
of security the amount taken from the safety fund 
should be made good, less the amount contributed by 
the failed bank. : 

“Such a banking system,” Mr. Bacon goes on 
to say, ‘‘ would put the government in funds to im- 
mediately redeem the notes ; would afford the oppor- 
tunity of holding the local securities until they could 
be safely and properly disposed of at fair price, and 
would render the notes themselves equally as good as 
those at present issued. It is not open to the objec- 
tion that the banks would be deprived of a portion of 
their capital without receiving any return therefor, 
because the bonds would bear interest. It would not 
seriously affect the credit of the bank with its deposi- 
tors, because under proper regulation the securities 
deposited would certainly pay the notes, and hence no 
recourse to the general assets of the bank would ever 
become necessary. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


ON. LORRIN A. THURSTON, ex-Prime Min- 
ister of Hawaii and chairman of the Hawaiian 
Commission, has brought with him on his mission a 
mass of statistical information, which he presents 
in the North American Review, under the heading, 
‘‘ The Advantages of Annexation.” 
OUR POLICY TOWARD HAWAII IN THE PAST. 

Mr. Thurston states that our policy toward Hawaii 
up to the present time has been to convert the little 
group of islands into a friendly neutral state, and 
that the moving cause of this policy has been the 
conviction that the possession or friendly neutrality 
of Hawaii is a political necessity to the United States’ 
interests in the Pacific. It was with this object in 
view that the reciprocity treaty of 1876, remitting 
the duties on Hawaiian imports of molasses, suyar 
and rice, was made. Mr. Thurston furthermore as- 
serts that we have not only secured the political 
benefit for which we sought, but nave profited finan- 
cially by our generous and friendly policy: ‘‘ By the 
extension to Hawaii of the benefits of the American 
protective tariff there has been secured to the United 
States, without any effort on her part, an enormous 
addition to her ship-building and foreign export and 
carrying trade, and there has been created a pros- 
perous, progressive American community, which is 
no less American because it is across the ocean and 
under a tropical sky, and no less loyal to United 
States interests because it faithfully supports and 
upholds the integrity of the friendly government 
under which it lives.” It is estimated by Mr. Thur- 
ston that the United States has made a net profit of 
over $25,000,000 under the reciprocity treaty of 1876. 

WHAT THE FUTURE POLICY SHOULD BE. 

The question of what the future policy of the 
United States toward Hawaii shall be is, continues 
Commissioner Thurston, ‘‘no longer one in which 
political advantage to the United States and financial 
advantage to Hawaii are the only factors, as was the 
case in 1876. For atrade has been built up, property 
acquired, and interests have become vested, which 
make the financial effect of the future American 
policy of more importance to Americans than to 
Hawaiians. For every dollar that may be lost by 
Hawaiians by reason of that policy, Americans will 
lose fourfold; while if, by reason of such policy, 
Hawaiians are prospered, Americans will benefit far 
more. In other words, American property interests 
in Hawaii have become so great that it is no longer a 
simple question of political advantage to the United 
Sta‘es, or of charity or justice to a weak neighbor, 
which the authorities at Washington have to deal 
with ; but it*is a question involving the fortunes of 

«thousands of their own flesh and blood, and millions 
of dollars’ worth of American property. 

‘The United States government is now brought 
face to face with a problem, the solution of which 
must be reached here and now. If American policy 
of fifty years ago required that a war with France. 
should be risked to prevent French occupation of the 
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islands; if in 1876 American policy required the 
treaty of reciprocity to secure and protect the po- 
litical interests of the United States at the islands; if . 
in 1882 the suggestion of attempted British predom- 
inance at the islands required the emphatic utter- 
ances which the United States Foreign Office has re- 
peatedly made ; then in 1893 the same policy impera- 
tively calls for some substitute for such treaty, not 
only for the reasons then existing, but for the pro- 
tection of American interests and property. 
POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL UNION THE SOLUTION. 

‘‘The independent Hawaiian government was cre- 
ated by Americans ; it has been repeatedly preserved 
from foreign conquest and rescued from internal dis- 
sension only by means of the moral and physical sup- 
port of the United States government and its troops. 
In spite of all efforts to carry on an independent 
government under the monarchical system, the re- 
actionary influences have been too great, and that 
system has fallen through its own inherent weakness 
and inability to keep step with nineteenth century 
progress. It has failed and disappeared irretrievably, 
beyond power of resurrection. What is to take its 
place? The manifest logical tendency of all the re- 
lations heretofore existing between the United States 
and Hawaii has been toward ultimate political and 
commercial union. The American origin of Hawaii’s 
civilization, laws and judicial system ; the tendency, 
from the earliest days, to look to the United States 
for support, not only against foreign aggression, but 
in matters of business, commerce and social life as 
well ; the all but consummated treaty of annexation 
of 1854; the prophetic utterance of President Johnson 
in 1868, that ‘a reciprocity treaty would be a guar- 
antee of the good will and forbearance of all nations 
until the people of the islands shall of themselves, at 
no distant day, voluntarily apply for admission into 
the Union ;’ the declaration of General Schofield in 
1875 that ‘we cannot refuse the islands the little aid 
they need and at the same time deny their right to 
seek itelsewhere. The time has cone when we must 
secure forever the desired control over these islands or 
let them pass into other hands,’ and the emphatic 
declaration of Mr. Blaine in 1882 that ‘If through 
any cause neutrality should be found by Hawaii im- 
practicable, this government would then unhesitat- 
ingly meet the altered situation by seeking avowedly 
an American solution of the grave issues presented ;’ 
all these steadily point in one direction and one di- 
rection only. 

NOW OR PERHAPS NEVER. 

‘“‘The parting of the ways has been reached in Ha- 
waiian and American history. They must from this 
point on merge into one and jointly enjoy the mu- 
tual benefits and advantages arising from such union, 
or the islands will be compelled, in sheer self-defense 
of elementary liberties and property rights, to seek 
other means for their preservation.” 

Is It Constitutional? 

Mr. George Ticknor Curtis follows Mr. Thurston 

with an article in which he discusses the constitution- 
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ality of the annexation of Hawaii. He maintains 
that a foreign country cannot be constitutionally in- 
corporated into the American Union unless it is 
contiguous to territory of the United States and in 
the judgment of the people of the United States, as 
represented by their government, there is a control- 
ling public necessity for its acquisition, citing as pre- 
cedents which establish this proposition the cases of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, Texas and Alaska, 
These three precedents, says Mr. Curtis, put a con- 
struction upon the Constitution which cannot be 
lightly set aside. But he does not ‘show clearly 
wherein the case of Hawaii differs from that of 


Alaska. 
A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 


“If I am asked why there should not be a new 
precedent made which will extend the scope of ac- 
quiring foreign territory by treaty so as to make it 
include the acquisition of a foreign country not con- 
tiguous to the United States, and not necessary to 
any interest of the United States, my answer would 
be twofold : first, that the Constitution has received 
such an interpretation for a long period of time as 
would be entirely inconsistent with the making of, 
any such new precedent ; secondly, that if we acquire 
Hawaii by a construction of the Constitution which 
is contrary to the long-settled one, there will be no 
limit to future acquisitions of the same kind. When 


once the greedy appetite for more territory is excited | 


it will go on, and will ‘ grow by what it feeds on.’” 
Hawaii and Our Future Sea Power. 


Captain A. T. Mahan, president of the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I., makes the Hawaiian situa- 
tion the text of a broad and comprehensive discussion, 
in the Forum, of our future sea power. The question 
which we have been suddenly called upon to decide 
is, he shows, one that has to do with our future politi- 
cal relations—not simply with Hawaii, but with the 
world. ‘It is no mere question of a particular act, 
for which, possibly, just occasion may not yet have 
offered, but of a principle, a policy, fruitful of many 
future acts.” And the time and opportunity have 
arrived, Captain Mahan hastens to add, for the United 
States to‘enter upon this policy. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF HAWAII. 


Captain Mahan lays emphasis upon the value of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a naval position. Standing by 
themselves amid a vast expansive sea, they form the 
centre of a large circle whose radius is approximately 
the distance from Honolulu to San Francisco, or 
twenty-one hundred miles: ‘‘The circumference of 
this circle, if the trouble is taken to describe it with 
compass upon the map, will be seen on the west and 
south to pass through the outer fringe of the system 
of archipelagoes which, from Australia and New 
Zealand, extend to the northeast toward the American 
continent. Within the circle a few scattered islets, 
bare and unimportant, seem only to emphasize the 
failure of nature to bridge the interval separating 
Hawaii from her peers of the Southern Pacific. 
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THE CROSS ROADS OF THE PACIFIC. 


‘**To have a central position such as this, and to be 
alone, having no rival and admitting no alternative 
throughout an extensive tract, are conditions that at 
once fix the attention of the strategist—it may be 
added, of the statesmen of commerce likewise. But 
to this striking combination is to be added the re- 
markable relations borne by these singularly placed 
islands to the greater commercial routes traversing 
this vast expanse known to us as the Pacific—not 
only, however, to those now actually in use, important 
as they are, but also to those that must necessarily be 
called into being by that future to which the Ha- 
waiian incident compels our too unwilling attention. 
Circumstances, as was before tritely remarked, create 
centres, between which communication necessarily 
follows; and in the vista of the future all, however 
dimly, discern a new and great centre that must 
greatly modify existing sea routes, as ell as bring 
new ones into existence. Whether the canal of the 
Central American isthmus be eventually at Panama 
or at Nicaragua matters little to the question now 1m 
hand, although, in common with most Americans 
who have thought upon the subject, I believe i+ «vil! 
surely be at the latter point. Whichever it be. the 
convergence there of so many ships from the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will constitute a centre of commerce, 
interoceanic, and inferior to few, if to any, in the 
world; one whose approaches will be jealously 
watched and whose relations to the other centres of 
the Pacific by the lines joining it to them must be 


carefully examined. Such study of the commercial 
routes and their relations to the Hawaiian Islands, 
taken together with the other strategic considerations 
previously set forth, completes the synopsis of facts 
which determine the value of the group for conferring 
either commercial or naval control.” 


ONLY A SMALL NAVAL FORCE NECESSARY FOR ITS 
PROTECTION. 


On account of the distance of this station from 
European interests, only a very small naval force, it 
is held, would be necessary for its protection: ‘‘A 
nation as far removed as is our own from the bases of 
foreign naval strength may reasonably reckon upon 
the qualification that distance—not to speak of the 
complex European interests close at hand—imprésses 
upon the exertion of naval strength. The mistake is 
when our remoteness, unsupported by carefully cal- 
culated force, is regarded as an armor of proof, under 
cover of which any amount of swagger may be safely 
indulged. Any estimate of what is an adequate naval 
force for our country may properly take large account 
of the happy interval that separates both our present 


’ territory and our future aspirations from the centres 


of interest really vital to European states. If to these 
safeguards be added, on our part, a sober recognition 
of what our reasonable sphere of influence is, and a 
candid justice in dealing with foreign interests within 
that sphere, there will be little disposition to question 
our preponderance therein.” 
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The Case Against Annexation. 


In the Californian Magazine, the Hon. George W. 
Merrill argues against annexation. In his opinion a 
harbor and coaling station on one of the islands of the 
group, and a cable extending from some point in the 
United States to Hawaii, would accomplish for us 
every advantage which: we might hope to derive 
through annexation. Our exclusive right to the use 
of Pearl Harbor until next year as a coaling and re- 
pair station might be extended by treaty through a 
long term of years, and as to the cable, Mr. Merrill 
says, ‘‘ There is practically a unanimous sentiment in 
favor of such communication with the outer world, 
and a large majority favors a terminus on United 
States territory.” The government of Hawaii, he 
adds, is ready and willing to extend to such project 
all substantial aid within its power, and which its re- 
sources will permit. 

‘With the steamship line already established, and 
a cable connection with the United States, the people 
of that Island Kingdom would naturally become im- 
bued with the opinions of their commercial connec- 
tions, and imperceptibly absorb the sentiments and 
feelings of those controlling the source of their daily 
intelligence, thus strengthening what ought to be an 
indissoluble commercial and political bond. The lay- 
ing of a cable between the islands and North America 
I consider no longer problematic. By whose aid, and 
on what part of the continental coast it shall ter- 
minate, is of vast importance to the United States ; as 


by bringing the inhabitants of these islands in daily 
contact with the world through United States sources 
would largely and imperceptibly aid the natural 
gravitation of commerce and political influence to 
our country, and would silently yet strongly tend to 
quiet the periodical unrest natural to a segregated, 
ocean-bound community.” 


OF LITTLE OR NO VALUE AS A NAVAL OUTPOST. 


It is well understood in governmental circles that 
the United States will not permit the absorption of 
Hawaii by any other power without a desperate 
struggle, and so long as we maintain this attitude 
Mr. Merrill declares that there need be no fear of in- 
terference in the affairs of the islands by European 
nations. In case of a war, Mr. Merrill is inclined to 
think that Hawaii, if annexed, would be a source of 


weakness rather than strength: ‘It would hardly be - 


contended with reason that an outpost or picket 
guard stationed there over 2,100 miles from the main 
body would be such a protection of our Western 
coast against sudden attack as would be recom- 
mended by modern military genius. 

‘‘Tt would necessitate moving the larger part of our 
naval fleet into the Pacific and surrounding the guard 
in order to preserve them from harm ; for without such 
amgvement, any nation possessing an ordinary naval 
force would be able to capture our pickets and levy 
tribute on the residents of the islands at least a week 
before any news of such a disaster could reach the 
shores of America. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE AUTONOMY OF HAWAII BEST ADAPTED TO THE 
WANTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘“*To any one acquainted with the climatic influ- 
ences,” Mr. Merrill concludes, ‘‘the simplicity and 
wants of the native rac, the aggfessiveness of the 
Asiatic, the requirements of the staple industries and 
the peculiar labor conditions of that country, it must 
be apparent that the autonomy of Hawaii is far bet- 
ter adapted to the wants of its people than any other 
condition.” 

The Sugar Industry and the Labor Question 
as Affected by Annexation. 

The effect annexation would have upon the sugar 
industry and labor question is discussed, in the En- 
gineering Magazine, by Mr. T. Graham Gribble, who 
says: 

‘* Twenty to thirty years ago the infant sugar plan- 
tations of Hawaii were successfully operated without 
any favors and with the rudest kind of machinery. 
When Judge Austin introduced fluming cane at 
Onomea plantation about twenty-five years ago, they 
had been hauling it to the mill with bullock or mule 
carts, buried up to the hubs in the soft soil, coritinually 

« moistened by the heavy Hilo rains. Their machinery 
was of the roughest type, but they made a living for 
the simple reason that they paid only $3 with board per 
month for labor, or $6 without board. The native had 
his taro-patch, which gave him all the food he wanted 
for the year, and his clothing did not trouble him 
much. Now labor costs about $1 per day, and al- 
though they have the finest possible machinery, some 
of the plantations are not paying their way. It can- 
not be expected that the United States will ex- 
tend the beet-sugar bounty law to cane sugar in 
Hawaii, and the islands must therefore reckon 
on continued competition with Cuba on an even 
basis and with American beet-sugar fostered by 
bounty. The question will be whether annexation 
will not enhance the labor difficulty. There is at 
present a large Chinese population in the islands. 
This comprises the only imported labor which cannt 
leak away to the United States. Portuguese from 
Madeira, Japanese and others imported at great ex- 
pense for plantation work, all look upon the islands 
as a stepping stone to America, where they hope to 
get from $1.50 to $2 per day. Unless some special 
clause be inserted in the annexation treaty these Chi- 
namen would also be free to come over to San Fran- 
cisco. At all events, the effect of annexation would 
be to bring the price of labor in the islands to a close 
level with that of the United States. Hawaii is 
adapted to Coolie labor. She can never flourish on 
the protected high-price system of America, because 
she has to compete with Coolie labor in other coun- 
tries.” 


’ 


The Christianization of Hawaii. 


The Missionary Herald contains some interesting 
facts showing the vast transformation which has 
taken place in Hawaii since missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board first faced heathenism on the islands. 
‘** Recent events on the Hawaiian Islands have,” says 
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the writer, ‘‘awakened unwonted interest throughout 
the United States. It is not the first time that these 
islands have attracted the attention of our people. 
Eighty-four years ago the sight of a dark-skinned lad 
weeping as he sat on the doorstep of one of the build- 
ings of Yale College deeply stirred the hearts of a 
number of Christian men, and when it was known 
that this waif from the Hawaiian Islands was in tears 
because he desired the learning which would fit him 
to become a useful man among his people, the churches 
of New England were greatly aroused. So deep was 
this interest that ten years later, in 1819, a company 
of fourteen men and women set sail from Boston to 
undertake the work of Christianizing Hawaii. It was 
a long voyage of 163 days, to a land about which 
little was known save that its inhabitants were naked 
savages and were accustomed to make human sacri- 
fices to their idols. These pioneer missionaries were 
followed, during along series of years, by many re- 
inforcements. The blessing of God crowned their 
labors, and the natives, who had been led by a strange 
Providence to throw away their idols, were brought 
under power of Christian truth. The first missionaries 
grew old and died, their eyes having been permitted 
to see the salvation of God among the people for 
whom they gave their lives. Under the influence of 
the Gospel, as preached by these men from the United 
States, savagery ceased, the disgusting rites of hea- 
thenism gave place to songs of devotion and praise, and 
Hawaii became a Christian nation. Just fifty years ago 
she was recognized by the nations as an independent 
kingdom. The progress she has made since Christian 
civilization reached her has been commendable, when 
we consider the condition in which she was found 
eighty-two years ago, and though the native stock 
has not proved as strong as was hoped, yet multi- 
tudes of her people, from those who have sat on the 
throne down to the humblest citizen, have honored 
the Christian name.” 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

For the evangelization of Hawaii the American 
Board of Missions has expended not far from one 
million and a half of dollars. By the last reports 
there were on the islands 178 schools, 94 of which are 
termed ‘‘ Government English Schools,” 36 ‘‘ Govern- 
ment Native Schools” and 48 ‘‘ Independent.” Among 
these are a college, seminaries and boarding schools 
and a theological training school. In all these insti- 
tutions there are 10,000 pupils. Embraced in the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association there are 59 native 
churches, having 5,427 communicants, besides 11 
other churches for American, Chinese, Japanese and 
Portuguese residents, with a total membership of 
1,190. 

ANNEXATION DESIRED BY THE BEST ELEMENT. 

The writer seems to think that the facts justify the 
action taken in displacing the Queen and forming the 
Provisional government. He says: ‘‘ Prior to the 
violent attempt of the Queen to abrogate the consti- 
tution which she had sworn to support, she had 
startled her order-loving citizens by approving bills 
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legalizing the sale of opium and giving a home on 
Hawaii to the infamous lottery scheme recently 
driven out of Louisiana. The worst influences were 
becoming dominant, and the violation of her most 
solemn constitutional obligations, against the re- 
monstrances of her own chosen ministers, naturally 
and justly led to her deposition. The men who are 
foremost in the new regime are the best men at the 
islands. Many of them are sons of American mis- 
sionaries, born on Kawaii, who deeply love their 
native land as well as the land of their fathers. They 
are the men who, as a class, love order and righteous- 
ness and who seek the social, moral and religious 
prosperity of the islands. They see the perils which 
threaten them if the worst element in the population 
becomes dominant, and as patriots, seeking the best 
interests of their institutions and homes, they ask for 
‘union with the nation nearest to them, from which 
many of them came and to which they are so deeply 
indebted for what they are and what they have. 
Their request is most natural. Is there any good 
reason why it should not be granted ?” 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


HE Hon. Warner Miller, president of the Nica- 
ragua Canal Construction Company, sets forth 
in the Engineering Magazine the advantages to be de- 
rived from an inter-ocean waterway across the Cen- 
tral American neck. Assuming that the Nicaragua 
project is the only feasible one, he shows that the 
opening of this canal will shorten the water route 
around the world by 6,054 nautical miles, the shortest 
existing route, that via the Suez Canal, being 22,309 
nautical miles : 

‘* Natural obstacles forbid that there should be any 
other route so nearly direct as the location designated 
for the maritime canal of Nicaragua. It is necessarily 
the shortest possible navigable route between many 
ocean ports now separated by intervening continents, 
and although the Suez Canal must always be of greater 
importance to Europe, the advantages which the 
Nicaragua Canal will afford to European trade with 
the Pacific Coast of the American continent, and 
to points even as remote as New Zealand, would 
alone be sufficient to warrant its construction. 

COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 

**But its chief and greatest advantage is to the com- 
merce of the United States, in restoring toit the com- 
petitive equality which was destroyed by the opening 
of the Suez Canal, and—even more than this—in giv- 
ing toit material advantages of distance. Until the 
opening of the Suez Canal New York was substan- 
tially as near to China and Japan as was Liverpool, 
but the opening of the Suez Canal made Liverpool 
practically 2,700 miles nearer than New York. With 
the opening of the Nicaragua Canal, New York will 
be once more as near by available routes as Liverpool 
to China, nearer by 1,000 miles to Australia, 2,000 
miles nearer to Japan and 2,700 miles nearer to the 
ports of the Pacific coast of South America, which 
are now practically as near to Liverpool as they are to 



































































New York. The advantage of the Gulf ports of the 
United States over Liverpool or any European port 
will be greater by 700 miles than that of New York, 
inasmuch as they are that much nearer the eastern 
port of the canal. 

“The opening of the Nicaragua Canal will provide 
a gatc\7ay and a direct route between the Atlantic 
and Pacific for the commerce of the world, but espe- 
cially for the commerce of the United States. The 
wheat fleets which now annually take their long and 
stormy voyage around Cape Horn from California, 
Oregon and Washington to the markets of Europe 
will find their route shortened by one-half the dis- 
tance and exempt from more than one-half its perils, 
hardships and discomforts. The same advantages, 
though in lesser proportion, will be realized by Euro- 
pean trade with the Pacific ports of South America, 


with Australia, New Zealand and with the islands of ° 


Australia and the Pacific ocean. The canal will 
make saving in distances traversed between ports, as 
regards Europe, of from 1,000 to 8,000 miles ; as re- 
gards the eastern ports of the United States, from 
8,000 to 10,700. 

‘Until the Nicaragua Canal is opened America 
must continue almost all her intercourse with the 
peoples of the Pacific ocean under the conditions of 
the past, while Europe, profiting by the Suez Canal, 
stands between us and them, the first to offer in their 
markets commodities which both of us produce in 
excess of our needs, but which we, because of our re- 
moteness, cannot supply as soon or as cheap as 
Europe.” 

The Plan of Construction. 


Writing in the United Service on ship canals, Lieut. 
Elmer W. Hubbard, U.S. A., describes as follows the 
plan of construction of the Nicaragua project: ‘The 
canal line extends from Greytown, on the Atlantic, 
to Brito, on the Pacific, 169.4 miles, of which, 142.6 
miles is to be free navigation in the lake, river and 
artificial basins. Many difficulties have been avoided 
by abandoning all idea of using the lower portions of 
the river. From Greytown a sea-level cut of 9.25 
miles is made to the foot hills, where the first lock is 
to be built. From this point three locks, at short in- 
tervals of one to two miles, bring the level up to one 
hundred and six feet. The locks are separated by 
“basins” formed by means of large dams; these 
utilize valleys and save excavation. They also fur- 
nish plenty of water for operating the large locks. 
Three miles beyond the third lock is reached the 
Eastern Divide, two hundred and ninety-eight feet 
above sea-level, and requiring an average cut of one 
hundred and forty-one feet for 2.9 miles. This is one 
of the largest parts of the entire work. The one- 
hundred-and-six-foot level is carried through the 
divide to where the canal line joins the river, 31.4 
miles from Greytown. At this point, Ochoa, the 
river will be raised by means of a dam fifty-six feet 
high to the one-hundred-and-six-toot level, which, it 
will be remembered, is the present height of the lake. 
Thus a free and wide channel is secured from the 
third lock to and beyond the lake. Considerable 
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dredging will be required in the lake and river. The 
level of the lake will be one hundred and ten feet, 
thus giving a fall of four feet to Ochoa. The outlet 
from the lake to the Pacific, 17.04 miles, consists 
partly of excavated channel, 11.2 miles, and partly of 
basin formed as previously described, 5.5 miles. 
From this basin three locks bring the level down to. 
the Pacific at Brito. Here a harbor must be con- 
structed. At the eastern terminus, Greytown, the 
formerly good harbor has become silted up, and is to- 
be deepened by means of jetties. 

“‘The commercial future of the canal is assured. 
The work thus far done has fallen below the estimated 
cost, and if the money is forthcoming as wanted, 
there is no reason why the whole cannot be completed 
well within the estimates. A yearly traffic of six 
million tons is probably a fair estimate when fairly 
in operation, and at a toll of two dollars and fifty 
cents per ton this brings a gross revenue of fifteen 
million dollars. The traffic will probably greatly ex- 
ceed these figures in a few years.” 


Effect on the Commerce of the United States. 


Mr. John R. Proctor, who writes on the same sub- 
ject in the American Journal of Politics, says: ‘‘The 
greatest undertaking remaining for man’s accom- 
plishment, measured by the results to follow, will be 
the completion of the interoceanic waterway through 
the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. That this, the crown- 
ing work of the nineteenth century, will be pushed 
to completion there now remains no doubt in the 
minds of those who have studied the problem involved 
and understood the obstacles to be overcome and the 
manifold advantages to accrue. Without govern- 
ment aid this work may languish for a time, to be 
completed finally at a greatly increased cost, thus en- 
tailing burdens on the millions of tons of freight that 
must yearly pass through the canal. Should, how- 
ever, the United States take advantage of this, the 
crowning opportunity in the lifetime of the republic, 
and push this work to a speedy completion, at a min- 
imum cost, and as one of the conditions for this aid 
stipulate that all ships built in the United States and 
Nicaragua, and carrying the flags of those countries, 
shall pass through the canal free of toll, all of the 
results claimed above will speedily follow. This will 
become the great shipbuilding nation, and we will 
carry the bulk of the world’s commerce. Our Atlantic 
and Gulf ports thus brought nearer to the ports of 
the Pacific by 10,000 miles, new markets will be 
opened to our products. The world’s commerce will 
then pass our doors, giving cheaper freights to the 
products of our farms, our mines, and our factories. 
Liverpool is now nearer by sea to all the ports of the 
Pacific from Valparaiso to Puget Sound than are New 
York and New Orleans. Through the canal New 
York will have an advantage of 2,740 miles, and New 
Orleans of 3,480 miles over Liverpoo], and be nearer 
to Sydney, Auckland, Shanghai and Yokohama than 
Liverpool will then be. Add to the advantage in dis- 
tance that of free passage of American ships, and 
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with a proper adjustment of our tariff laws no coun- 
try can compete with the United States for the com- 
merce of the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
The foreign commerce of the United States amounted 
to $1,047,139,693 in 1890, and that of Great Britain to 
three times as much. Itis estimated that the Nica- 
ragua Canal will save to the people of this country 
$80,000,000 per annum on the present basis of m- 
merce.” 


THE STORY OF PANAMA. 


HE most complete account of the Panama Canal 
project which has yet appeared in the magazines 
is that given by Mr. Ernest Lambert, associate editor 
of the Forum, in the current number of that periodi- 
cal. Mr. Lambert is exceptionally well qualified to 
write upon this subject, having for some time served 
as editor of the Star and Herald, published at 
Panama. 
DE LESSEPS’ PREDECESSOR. 

It appears that the first positive effort to connect 
the two oceans by a waterway at Panama was made 
by an American, Frederick M. Kelley, of New York, 
fully twenty years before De Lesseps organized 
his Isthmian Canal Company. ‘‘ Before even the 
Suez Canal was attempted, Kelley had begun to 
wander up and down, from country to country and 
capital to capital, like Columbus with a new route to 
the East in his brain, striving to enlist sympathy in 
his fascinating scheme for saving millions of dollars 
annually to commerce and shortening the ocean 
journey by many thousands of miles. As early as 
1852, when only twenty-eight years old, Kelley, then 
a Wall street banker, became sole owner of the 
Colombian concession subsequently transferred to 
French hands. Within three years he had accom- 
panied or dispatched three expeditions to search for a 
depression in the Cordillera barrier that should en- 
able him to utilize the Isthmian rivers running south- 
ward in an artificial waterway to be continued thence 
by a short cut to the Pacific shore. In 1857 President 
Buchanan did order a government expedition, which 
returned in 1858, one officer reporting favorably, an- 
other adversely. With the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
Kelley’s concession expired and he withdrew impov- 
erished from the struggle.” 

ENTER M. DE LESSEPS. 

It was not until 1875 that De Lesseps inaugurated 
the movement that culminated in the International 
Canal Congress of 1879 and the adoption of the pres- 
ent route. Mr. Lambert shows that M. de Lesseps 
entered upon his gigantic undertaking hopelessly ig- 
norant of its real nature. When the congress met he 
was said to regard the elements requisite to a practi- 
cal canal: 1. Nolocks; 2, good harbors ; 3, the avoid- 
ance of other than tidal rivers—a plan which has since 
been over and over condemned by most competent 
experts. 

THE BUBBLE IS FLOATED. 

On March 3, 1880, a construction company was or- 
ganized, and three months later ‘‘ M. de Lesseps form- 
ally invited the public to admire the prismatic beauty 
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of the bubble he had succeeded in floating. His 
agents, already primed with assurances that the canal 
would be completed in 1888, dazzled timorous invest- 
ors with excessive tonnage estimates. From the first, 
money that should have been spent on the work was 
used to suppress the truth about it. Lying circulars 
were issued. Paris and Panama newspapers were 
muzzled with gold. The entire capital, it was an- 
nounced, had been placed at 600,000,000 francs. 
Seventy engineers, superintendents and doctors had 
been sent to the Isthmus; steam engines had been 
ordered and 8,000 negroes would follow. From 
seventy-three to seventy-five million metres only of 
earth and rock would have to be removed, at the (re- 
duced) estimated cost of 512,000,000 francs. Before 
the end of the year work would be begun all along 
the line. Beholding, in imagination, ships already 
gliding tranquilly from ocean to ocean, the enthusi- 
astic leader waived the formality of exhaustive pre- 
liminary surveys. Contracts were farmed out right 
and left, on ruinous terms, in many cases to utterly 
irresponsible speculators. Shiploads of machinery 
were hurried off and dumped at Colon; engineers 
were sent out who were no engineers, workmen whose 
sole industry was leisure. 

‘* For the first few months nearly all hands were 
busy erecting hospitals ; doctors and nurses consti-' 
tuted always a considerable part of the working 
force. Construction railroads were built and the ex- 
isting line purchased ; the swamp to the north of 
Colon was filled in, a town built at a cost of $5,000,- 
000, and costly offices erected, including a commo- 
dious white house for the illustrious president, who 
has occupied it twice in twelve years. The labor 
problem became immediatly embarrassing. Actual 
digging, it was found, was impossible for white men. A 
regular vacation list for Europeans was established, 
and the hospitals were always full. Solid rock was 
found to underlie the Atlantic swamps. Every heavy 
rain swelled the mountain streams to roaring torrents, 
which choked ditches and washed away embank- 
ments as fast as they were constructed. 

BROKEN PLEDGES. 

‘“* Yet all this only stimulated the directors’ ardor. 
In 1885, when M. de Lesseps was still convincing 
stockholders that the canal would be finished by 1888, 
visitors found the state of affairs on the Isthmus 
almost incredible. After five years of work, shallow 
inlets on either shore, a great scratch in the rock from 
Colon to Panama, and the white posts of the sur- 
veyors represented all the progress made.” 

In 1886 M. de Lesseps returned from a tour of ir- 
spection to the Isthmus, and although at that time 
fully four-fifths of the work of excavation remained 
yet to be done, he pledged himself to open the canal 
in 1889, within the cost estimated by the Congress of 
1879. ‘‘In asigned interview, as late as March, 1886, 
he denied Lieutenant Wyse’s allegation of ‘ extrava- 
gance in useless and unduly expensive or absurd con- 
tracts,’ declaring that from 15,000 to 20,000 men were 
constantly at work on the canal, which he still ex- 
pected would be completed by 1889. He denied also 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


N the North American Review the Hon. Jeremiah 
Rusk lifts up his voice in prophecy concerning 
the future of American farming. In his opinion, the 
changes in our methods of farming in the future will 
be brought about by a wide knowledge and applica- 
tion of scientific principles. He says: ‘‘I do not 
think it probable that farm implements will be im- 
proved very much, although doubtless on the larger 
farms means will be devised to perform certain op- 
erations by electricity or steam. Nor do I lay any 
stress upon the possible revolution in methods of 
farming anticipated by those who think that the 
rainfall may be controlled at will by explosives, a 
theory which will, long before the time of which I 
write, have been itself thoroughly exploded and given 
a place among the curiosities of so-called scientific in- 
vestigation, in company with its twin absurdity, the 
flying machine. There will be some change in our 
methods, owing to a differentiation of farming pur- 
poses brought about by the demand for new products, 
and by the necessity, in order to make farming profit- 
able, of providing for the home demand all that our 
soil and climate can produce, and by .the devoting of 
certain sections, and even of certain farms, to those 
‘ products for which they may be specially adapted. 
Such specialization will be rendered more and more 
easy as the cost, if not the difficulty, of transportation 
is reduced. Our means of transportion have been so 
greatly increased during the past twenty-five years 
that it is very difficult to imagine their being carried 
much further ; but means will doubtless be found by 
which the cost of carriage may be greatly reduced, 
with corresponding facility and ease in transporta- 
tion.” ; 
CHANGES IN THE CONDITIONS OF RURAL LIFE. 


It is, however, the conditions of rural life to which 
the ex-Secretary looks for the greatest changes in the 
future of agriculture in this country: ‘In the first 
place, the average size of our farms will be consider- 
ably less than now. There will be large farms, no 
doubt ; but under such a modernized system of agri- 
culture as will unquestionably prevail a hundred 
years hence, what will be a large farm then would 
not be regarded as a particularly large farm at the 
present day. Moreover, for reasons which I have 
already indicated, there will be a very much greater 
number of small farms than now, not only in the 
neighborhood of cities, but in all those sections where 
irrigation is practiced. The result of this will bea 
greater concentration of population even in rural dis- 
tricts, and hence far less isolation than exists at pres- 
ent, and this isolation will be still further dimin- 
ished by good, smooth, well-kept roads, bordered 
with handsome shade trees, and available for travel 
at all seasons. With such a dense population as 
we shall then have, electric motors will be estab- 
lished, without a doubt, along many of the princi- 
pal roads, extending out several miles into the coun- 
try from every town or city of any consequence. The 
telephone will be found in every farmhouse, and 
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should the present Postmaster-General be privileged 
to revisit the scene of his earthly labors he will find 
his dream a reality, with a rural nrail delivery which 
will carry mails daily to every farmhouse in the land. 
The residents in the country will vie in culture and 
education with the corresponding classes in the cities, 
while, with the disappearance of the many incon- 
veniences which now prejudice the wealthy against 
country life, the business and professional men will 
look forward to the acquisition of wealth as a means 
for securing a home in the country, where they can 
end their days in peace and comfort. No one ques- 
tions the healthfulness of country life, and its many 
advantages so far as physical well-being is concerned 
over the city, and when the country home is equal in 
comfort and culture to that of the city, no argument 
will be needed to prove its superiority to the latter. 

‘* Tt would take more eloquence than I have at my 
command to present to the reader a picture of agri- 
cultural life a hundred years from now as it exists in 
my mind, but I trust I have said enough to interest 
even those who are not directly concerned with agri- 
culture in its future development, and to impress 
upon them the importance of giving to the agricult- 
ural interests due weight in all plans or legislation 
looking to the future prosperity of our great country.” 


BI-METALLISM IN ENGLAND. 


HE Fortnightly Review appears to have been 
captured by the bi-metallists. The first place 
in the current number is devoted to an article some- 
what unusual in its pages, entitled ‘‘ The Depression 
of British Trade : Opinions of Men of Business.” It 
isa summary of answers to the following questions, 
which were sent to between two and three hun- 
dred leading representatives of English industry and 
commerce : 

‘‘ Question 1.—To what cause or causes do you at- 
tribute the present depression of business? Is it, in 
your opinion, due to the over-speculation of 1889 and 
1890 and the consequent crisis, or to a fall in prices 
resulting from an appreciation of gold? Question 2.— 
Do you consider this depression likely to continue for 
a long time? Are there signs of a revival in your 
branch of business ? 

- After giving extracts from their letters the writer 
says: ‘It is manifest from the above inquiry that, 
in the opinion of nearly three hundred of the leading 
manufacturers and traders of Great Britain, the 
present depression of trade is exceptionally severe and 
promises to be enduring. Some of them attribute 
this depression to the injurious effects of the McKinley 
and other protective tariffs instituted in foreign coun- 
tries and in our colonies; others to over-speculation, 
and yet others to the trade unions, which have in- 
creased the wages and diminished the hours of the 
workmen. But these appear to be secondary and 
minor causes. With scarcely an exception, all our 
correspondents speak of a fall in prices greater than 
that which can be attributed to the normal progress 
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that the Chagres river intercepted the canal ‘a hun- 
dred times,’ protesting that it did not interrupt the 
canal at all ; that, on the contrary, ‘ we have changed 
the whole course of the river and made it run on the 
other side of the mountain altogether,’ and that, 
while the river rose above the canal at flood tide about 
twenty feet, the canal would be protected by ‘a 
strong wall.’ The worst part of the work, he added, 
was already done. 

‘* Every one of these statements was demonstrably 
untrue. So also was the reaffirmation in another 
Paris address that the canal would be completed by 
1889 ‘at the very latest.’ At the rate established the 
remainder of the work would have occupied another 
twelve years. M. de Lesseps himself, indeed, only a 
few months later, was turning in desperation to M. 
Eiffel to devise precisely such a lock system as he and 
the majority of the Congress had agreed in 1878 
would be ruinous and impracticable. The locks, he 
now explained, would entail some delay, but the 
canal would nevertheless certainly be opened in 1890. 
He omitted to observe that operations had been in 
progress for seven years, that the concession had only 
five years more to run, and nota fifth of the work 
had been done.” , 

Instead of letting the worst be known, M. de Les- 
seps once more employed his old resources of meeting 
argument by emphatic assertion with no basis of fact 
and renewed his efforts to fleece the confiding ‘‘ woolen 
stockings” of their last gold piece by playing on their 
patriotism. 

COST UP TO DATE. 

‘* Expert actuaries are only just beginning to un- 
travel the accounts. The actual cost to date of the 
completed fraction, variously estimated at one-fourth, 
one-fifth and one-tenth of the whole, is apparently 
$260,000,000—more than double the first estimate for 
the entire work. In 1886 De Lesseps himself, ad- 
mitting then that the Panama Canal was ‘ten times 
as difficult as the Suez Canal,’ raised his total esti- 
mate to $220,000,000. He defended the increase by 
explaining that it included interest on loans and ad- 
ministration expenses, whereas the first estimate was 
for the ‘actual cost of the canal.’ The net costa 
metre no living man can determine, in the absence of 
precise figures concerning the annual interest charged 
—at last accounts something like $14,000,000—the 
amount of waste, and the number of metres ex- 
cavated. Unmindful of his early estimate of a maxi- 
mum total of seventy-five million metres, M. de Les- 
seps announced, in 1886, that fifteen million metres 
having been removed, only eighty millions remained 
—discounting in this particular, by a trifle of twenty- 
five million metres, the simultaneous calculation of 
Mr. Bigelow from the same ‘ official’ data. In like 
manner he fixed the cost a metre at ‘from twenty-five 
cents to a dollar.’ Sefior Tauco Armero, a Colom- 
bian pessimist, in 1887 reckoned it at five dollars, in- 
ferring thence, not quite fairly, that the rest of the 
work, excluding the Gamboa Dam, would cost little 
short of $500,000,000. Under a liberal estimate, how- 
ever, letting the entire expenditure to date represent 
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one-half the prime cost of a completed canal and 
allowing another eight years for its construction, 
with interest constantly accumulating, the antici- 
pated annual traffic surplus of $8,400,000 would be 
absorbed for nearly a century. In other words, the 
canal could never pay.” 


AFTER THE PANAMA SCANDALS. 


N the New Review M. Andrieux describes what he 
thinks will be the result of the knavery practiced in 
connection with Panama upon the provincial electors. 
He predicts, although he admits that the wish is the 
father to the thought, that the French Constitution 
will be modified and something of a Dictatorship will 
be established. This is his scheme: 

‘* The Executive power should be delegated for a 
fixed period of time either to an individual, as in 
America to the President, or to a body such as the 
Swiss Federal Council. The sovereign power chooses 
its ministers, or rather its delegates, itself, and only 
dismisses them when it ceases to be satisfied with 
their services. The responsibility of ministers is 
sanctioned by their liability not to be re-elected at 
the end of a certain time, if they have lost the confi- 
dence of the country. I maintain that an authority 
thus constituted for the benefit of the central power 
is at the same time the best guarantee of liberty.” 


THE SHIPPING COMPANIES OF THE WORLD. 
R. J. W. GORDON, continuing his article upon 


the ‘‘ Way of the World at Sea,” in the Leis- 
ure Hour, gives some interesting particulars of the 
great steamship companies of the world. He takes 
the companies according to the number of their ships 
without regard to their size, a method which has the 
curious result of bringing to the top of the list the 
TIrawaddy Flotilla Company, which owns 120 vessels 


plying upon the Irrawaddy. Then comes the Italian 
firm of Rubattino with 107, then the British India 
Steam Navigation Company with 106, and then 
the Danish Company of the Forenede Dampskibs, 
which has the same number. The Wilsons of Hull 
come next with 85, then the Austrian Lloyds and the 
North German Lloyds with 72 each. The French 
Translancic Company has 68, the Russian Steam- 
ship Company has 65, and the French Messageries 
Maritimes 60. The P. and O. has 60 ships, but they 
are much larger, and would stand at the head of the 
list if value and not numbers were taken as the 
criterion. The Elder, Dempster & Company and 
the Union Steamship Company of New Zealand come 
next, followed by the Italian Transatlantic Company 
and the General Steam Navigation Company, which 
has 49. The Allan Line has also 49. The Ham- 
burgh American has 46. The Anchor Line, the 
Lamport & Holt have 44 each. The Amazone 
Steam Navigation Company has 38, and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company 37. After these the 
numbers dwindle till we come to the Cunard with 26, 
of which 4 are tugs. Of these vessels there are 30 of 
over 19 knots an hour, 160 over 18, and 200 over 15. 
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of industry—the introduction of labor-saving applian- 
ces, &c. Many admit that the demand for the special 
articles which they produce is good, while insisting 
with a curious unanimity upon a general and contin- 
uous fall in prices. It would seem therefore that the 
appreciation of gold is injuring our manufactures, our 
trade, and our commerce.” 





THE BRITISH HOME RULE BILL. 


HE English reviews as a whole are disappoint- 
ing in their articles on the Home Rule bill. 
The Fortnightly ignores the subject altogether, and 
the articles which are published elsewhere are very 
meagre. 
MR. FREDERICK HARRISON’S OPINION. 


The first place in the Contemporary Review for 
March is given to a brief paper by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison upon Clause 9, the clause in the bill pro- 
viding for an Irish Parliament. Mr. Harrison en- 
deavors to make the best he can of a very bad busi- 
ness. It is his belief that Mr. Gladstone is not to be 
blamed, because if the British public insists upon con- 
tradictories, it must swallow the inconveniences. The 
whole matter resolves itself to this: either to have 
some better way of reconciling the incompatible, or 
declare against Home Rule altogether. He also as- 
serts that no one else has proposed a better makeshift. 

Even Mr. Harrison, however, feels that Clause 9 
will have to be dealt with in some way, and ventures 
the following suggestion: ‘‘ Perhaps in committee 
it will be found inevitable to make some modifications 
in Clause 9; and, provided no occasion be taken to 
embarrass the Government, there seems no real reason 
against it. There seems a conceivable compromise 
which Conservatives might push, and which, if Na- 
tionalists and Radicals could stomach it, would dis- 
arm much opposition. The objections to Clause 9 
are: 1, Theadmitted difficulties of working restricted 
membership; 2, the burden on Ireland of having 
three sets of representatives in two Parliaments and 
two countries; 3, the uncertainty of Irish members 
at Westminster being real representatives of Ireland ; 
4, the uncertainty of their being regular attendants, 
if they were; 5, the dangers of having at Westmin- 
ster so large a body as eighty members, who would 
remain more or less outsiders, and an incalculable 
element on divisions. 

‘“‘Tt would be a conservative policy to make the 
Irish Legislative Council of forty-eight ipso facto 
members of the Imperial Parliament without restric- 
tions at all.” 

Mr. Harrison does not, however, seem quite to un- 
derstand the meaning of his own position, because al- 
though, when he says that they should be admitted 
without any restrictions whatever, he goes on to state 
that there should be no need for continuous attend- 
ance at Westminster, but if the Irish members form 
an integral part of the House of Commons without 
any restrictions, will they not have to attend contin- 
uously like anybody else? 


WHAT MR. REDMOND THINKS OF IT, 

Mr. Redmond, in a brief paper in the Contemporary 
Review on the ‘‘ Mutual Safeguards,” remarks sensi- 
bly enough that now the secret is out, most people 
wonder why it was ever kept a secret at all. If its 
main points had been frankly put before the country 
last July, Mr. Redmond thinks from its moderation 
from an English point of view, and its comparative 
thoroughness from an Irish point of view, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that a knowledge of its provisions 
would have diminished the Liberal majority. Mr. 
Redmond thinks that it is safe to presume that the 
measure will pass triumphantly through the House 
of Commons, and he also thinks it is equally certain 
that the House of Lords will condemn it to speedy 
execution. Mr. Redmond lays great stress upon the 
safeguards that have been introduced in the bill for 
the purpose of preventing any abuse of authority on 
the one side, or interference on the other. He ridi- 
cules the idea that this bill is a final statement: ‘‘ The 
less said in this matter of Home Rule about finality 
the better. For my part, I believe the day is coming 
when Federalism will be established as the system of 
government in England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
alike. Home Rule for Ireland is but a beginning, and 
in view of this probability, not to consider other con- 
tingencies, it would be the utmost folly to speak of 
the proposed arrangement as final. With this reser- 
vation, I think Ireland will find in the present Home 
Rule bill some not unsatisfactory safeguards against 
unwarrantable interference in her domestic affairs by 
the Imperial authority. But given ordinary com- 
mon sense, fair play, and goou faith upon both sides, 
and such a compromise as is now proposed might 
reasonably become the basis of a peaceful settlement 
founded upon true Imperial unity and national free- 
dom.” 

ON THE WHOLE, SATISFACTORY, SAYS M™. M’CARTHY. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Justin McCarthy 
says that the Home Rule bill will pass the House of 
Commons but will be rejected by the House of Lords. 
There will be no dissolution, but there will be an au- 
tumn session, and by the time it passes the Commons 
there will have been agitation enough in the country 
to induce the House of Lords to think twice before 
venturing unon a second veto. Mr. McCarthy likes 
the bill, but he does not like the financial clauses. 
Mr. McCarthy does not trouble himself greatly about 
the veto, and he thinks that Ireland is likely to be 
satisfied with the conditions of the veto in the Home 
Rule bill, for he is convinced that the veto will never 
be used even by the most reactionary Tory Ministry 
unless there is some reasonable excuse for its inter- 
vention. He likes the second chamber of the present 
bill better than the arrangements about the second 
order in the first bill. He does not particularly ob- 
ject to the reduced number of Irish representatives 
in the Imperial Parliament, although he was under 
the impression that it was arranged at Boulogne 
that the whole number should be kept until the last 
question is settled at Westminster or relegated to 
College Green. 
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MR. SEXTON’S OBJECTIONS. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Sexton sets forth 
under three heads the reasons why he objects to the 
financial arrangements proposed by Mr. Gladstone. 
The first reason is that the customs revenue, which 
Mr. Gladstone propeses to impound, amounts to £2,- 
360,000, whereas the contribution to be paid to Eng- 
land under the bill of 1886 amounted to £2,200,000. 
Secondly, because the contribution of £2,360,000 is 
greatly in excess of the actual profit Which the Im- 
perial Exchequer at the present moment makes from 
Ireland. Thirdly, because the contribution demanded 
would not leave Ireland a surplus of half a million or 
anything at all; the population has diminished ; the 
revenue comes mainly from exiles; the new plan 
charges to the swallowing up all the nominal surplus, 
and Ireland wants a real surplus. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE NINTH CLAUSE. 


Blackwood maintains that the ninth clause is of the 
essence of the bill. If that is withdrawn, the whole 
bill must fall to pieces of itself. ‘‘ But whether the 
Irish members are to be permanently retained or 
whether they are to present themselves in Parliament 
only when summoned, the subject of two unequal 
orders in the House of Commons remains equally 
serious. A grave constitutional question arises which 


to the British electorate iseven more important than 
any scheme for permitting the Irish Home Rulers to 


misgovern their own country. We have now pro- 
posed the erection of two orders of members in the 
House, with different powers and privileges; a limi- 
tation of freedom of speech on the part of one order 
or the other to certain specified subjects, and an abso- 
lute denial of the right of voting to the inferior 
order upon subjects also specified. Such a radical 
change in the constitution of the Commons appears to 
us to be much too grave a matter to be effected by 
the subordinate clauses of an Irish bill. The pro- 
‘priety of such an innovation can only be pronounced 
upon by the constituencies, and Mr. Gladstone has 
never condescended to ask their opinion upon the 
matter. The right honorable gentleman has, in fact, 
begun at the wrong end of his task. Instead of seek- 
ing to fit his Home Rule scheme into the constitution 
of the House of Commons, he should have begun by 
fitting the House for the reception of his scheme.” 


HINTS FROM CROATIA. 


Mr. Donald Crawford, M.P., having spent some 
time in Croatia, sets forth in a few pages the origin 
of the Croatia Constitution; then an explanation of 
its features; and, thirdly, explains how it works. The 
Croatian Parliament, or Diet, consists of a simple 
Chamber of two orders, seventy-seven of whom are 
elected, while a smaller number is composed of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries and nobles. The chief reserved 
subjects are: 1, The military; 2, financial; 38, com- 
merce, including currency, post, telegraph, railways 
and highroads; 4, industrial legislation. Croatia’s 
contribution to the general expense is estimated at 614 
‘per cent,, but she has never yet been able to pay her 
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full contribution. Over the subjects not reserved, 
Croatia has full authority. The Ban, or governor, is 
appointed by the Empire and responsible to the Diet. 
Mr. Crawford thinks that the Diet has accomplished 
some very useful legislation, including the establish- 
ment of a complete system of local government, with 
parish and county councils, and has also dealt favor- 
ably with the difficult process of transition from the 
tenure of land in common by families to an individual 
system. 

On the whole, Mr. Crawford thinks that the ex- 
periment of Croatian Home Rule, with all its draw- 
backs, is preferable to any alternative that he can 
think of. The country is progressing, and good 
judges are predicting for Croatia a good commercial 
future. 


CANADA AND IRELAND. 


R. T. W. RUSSELL has returned to England 
full of the idea that he has discovered in Can- 
ada an object lesson which will stand him in good 
stead in slaying any scheme of Home Rule. He pub- 
lishes his article in the Fortnightly under the title of 
*‘ American Side-Lights Upon Home Rule.” After 
pointing out the mischief of Irish rule in the large 
cities of the United States, he comes to his subject 
proper, that of the Irish in Canada. ‘‘ Here, how- 
ever, is a province under the British flag with the 
identical conditions of Irish life. The Unionist con- 
tention is that an Irish Parliament would be con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic Church. This is be- 
yond all question the case in Quebec. Cardinal 
Taschereau is infinitely more powerful in his palace 
than M. Chapleau can pretend to be at Government 
House, infinitely more powerful than M. Taillon and 
his Cabinet. And if after long years, as the net re- 
sult of this dual form of government, we find corrup- 
tion in high places, ‘‘ boodling ” reduced to a science, 
the provincial debt rolling up, the exchequer empty, 
education little short of a farce, the British element 
being squeezed out, a stationary population outside 
the towns, the Englishry paying five-sixths of the 
taxation, with no control over the Government, and 
a Church, rich, arrogant and powerful in the midst of 
a poor people—what, I ask, in the face of all this, are 
we to say? 

‘‘Surely one Quebec is enough for the nineteenth 
century. Why run the risk of establishing another 
in Ireland? The object lesson is plain enough. 

‘In Canada, which has eight parliaments for a 
population of five millions, the people are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that they can have too 
much of an expensive luxury. In 1867, and but for 
Quebec, the union would have been legislative and 
not federal. The interest of Quebec prevailed. The 
idea of the Church in Quebec surrendering its privi- 
leges to join in a legislative union with one Parlia- 
ment could not be entertained, and the federal system 
was adopted. Why should Ulster be coerced into an 
arrangement from which Quebec was saved? Or 
what would be said if it were proposed to place 
Protestant Ontario under a big Roman Catholic 
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Quebec? What is this, after all, but the Ulster 
problem? Already the Maritime Provinces are talk- 
ing of amalgamating their thee Legislatures. In 
other provincés it is proposed to abolish the Second 
Chamber; and the feeling gains ground that the 
federal. system involves too many ridiculous and 
costly assemblies. But that can be said of the 
Canadian Confederation which cannot be said of 
the Irish proposals. It was entered into with the 
loyal and hearty acquiescence of the whole people. 
If there had been a hostile minority, such as exists 
in Ireland, confederation would have been an im- 
possibility.” 


AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA 
As Seen Through an Englishman’s Monocle. 


r the Nineteenth Century Lord Meath has an 

article, entitled ‘‘ A Britisher’s Impressions of 
America and Australasia.” He returned last year 
from a tour round the world, passing through Aus- 
tralia and New. Zealand, returning by San Francisco 
and New York, visiting America for the fifth time. 
His paper is very interesting and suggestive. We 
can only summarize very cursorily some of his obser- 
vations. He was much struck by the similarity of 
method, whether under republican or monarchical 
reforms, in which the English-speaking govern them- 
selves round the world. There is no doubt that the 
people really rule. He states that there is greater 
individual freedom in Great Britain and the colonies 
than in the United States, where the police regard 
themselves more as the masters than the servants of 
the people. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

His account of New Zealand is most interesting. 
In that colony the workingman holds the firmest 
grip on the reins of power. It approaches nearer than 
any other country Lord Meath has visited to the 
ideal of the socialists, where there shall be neither 
poverty or riches, and where the land and all the 
means of producing wealth shall belong to the State. 
But for the action of the Upper House, which rejected 
the Land bill, no man would be able to hold more 
than two thousand acres of land, under penalty of 
five years’ imprisonment, without the option of a fine, 
for false declaration. All land yet unappropriated 
has been nationalized, all the railways are in the 
hands of the government, and the Premier is anxious 
to place the State in possession of all mines, factories 
and steam transit lines. As he has just added twelve 
workingmen Senators to the Upper House, he will 
be able to carry what measures he pleases. 


THE NEGROES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Lord Meath thinks there are few, if any, self-ruling 
lands in which the best class of citizen has so little 
voice in the government of his country asin America, 
and states that here the election of judges by the 
people occasionally tends to lower the character of the 
judicial bench and the respect entertained for it. He 
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devotes two pages to describing the savagery with 
which negroes are lynched, not only in the South, but. 
even in the North. 


THE VOLUNTARY RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 


Lord Meath does not seem to think that the con- 
dition of religion prospers under the voluntary system;. 
it may work pretty fairly well in cities, but in country 
districts the position of the clergy is very trying : 
‘* To show the poverty of some of the country clergy 
in America, a bishop told me that when visiting in 
his diocese he always wore patent leather boots; for 
he knew that if he did not the clergyman with whom 
he was staying would have to blacken them with his 
own hands. And a clergyman in New Zealand in- 
formed me that he had to submit at vestry meetings 
to the most foul and abusive language from men who 
chose this opportunity of venting their spleen on him, 
knowing that he was helpless. To refined and culti- 
vated men with a sense of the high responsibilities at- 
tached to their sacred office such a position must be 
almost unbearable.” 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


The American newspaper does not please Lord 
Meath. He admires the American magazines and 
admits that some of the Sunday papers are very well 
written, but the ordinary daily paper in America 
gives him no pleasure: ‘‘ There is a want of dignity 
and refinement in the tone of the ordinary newspaper, 
especially in the West, where the writer seems often 
deliberately to seek out flippant or vulgar phraseology 
with which to clothe his ideas. In Europe one looks 
forward with a sense of pleasure and of keen interest 
to the arrival of the morning newspaper, feeling that, 
as a rule, much matter for thought and interest will 
be presented to his mind ; but in the States it is dif- 
ferent. He rises from the perusal of the paper feel- 
ing that he has been dragged along a low level of 
crime and vulgarity. Of course there are exceptions 
to every rule, and doubtless a native would in most 
States know where to turn in order to obtain pleas- 
ure and information from his newspaper reading ; 
but a stranger is not possessed of this information and 
suffers accordingly.” He says that in Australia and 
New Zealand the journals were much less vulgar 
than in the States. 


RAILWAY TRAVELING. 


Americans think a very great deal of their railways 
and their palace cars, but while Lord Meath recog- 
nizes that there is much luxury to be found in some 
of them, he also see certain drawbacks. In many of 
the Pullman cars the seats are fixed to a central pivot 
which swings with the swerving motion of the train ; 
the result is that travelers who are not good sailors 
are apt to be sea-sick ina Pullman car; you cannot 
lie down as you can in an English carriage when you 
have the apartment nearly empty. The accommoda- 
tion for hand baggage is very small, and you are apt 
to be suffocated or stifled with excessive heat. The 
system of checking the luggage here is very good if 
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you have plenty of time, but it entails sometimes a 
delay of four hours before you can get your luggage 
delivered. In the sleeping cars the men and women 
are steps above and below each other, behind the 
same curtain, behind which they are expected to 
dress and undress. The best sleeping cars he found 
on the line between Melbourne and Adelaide in 
Australia. Both the States and colonies are ahead 
of England in the matter of telephones, electric lights, 
and also in electric and cable cars. American trams 
are often scandalously overcrowded and no one com- 
plains. Sydney has the best public gardens in the 
world, but the public parks and open spaces of America 
are as a rule superior to those of the colonies, and 
only inferior in some particulars to those of England. 
In San Francisco they have steam merry-go-rounds 
supplied as an adjunct of the park, and ball-rooms in 
Chicago, and dressing-room attendance and lockers 
and lavatories for athletes in Boston. 


HOTELS. 


Lord Meath says that the American hotels are bet- 
ter appointed than the English. He specially com- 
mends the arrangement in the American hotels by 
which guests are awakened at any appointed hour; 
the bell continues to ring until you get out of bed and 
stop it. 

POLICE TELEPHONE. 

Lord Meath praises also the arrangement by which 
street lamp posts are utilized in the United States for 
the purpose of affording the police on beat communi- 
cation with the telephone station, and also with the 
arrangement for signaling for help. Every police- 
man on his beat has a key, and as these telephonic 
lamp posts are studded ali over the town, he may 
communicate at once with the central office when- 
ever he wants assistance. 


OUR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Lord Meath thinks that in America property is di- 
vorced from responsibility and reverence is unknown 
to the rising generation. In California the parents 
complain that it is impossible to control their chil- 
dren. They say because the weather is so fine all the 
children and family live in the streets ; boys and girls 
get into roving, independent ways and resent the slight- 
est restraint on their freedom. The American child is 
prematurely brought forward and often spoilt, espe- 
cially the girls ; children from five to ten, with ear- 
rings, bracelets and high-heeled shoes, give them- 
selves the airs of grown-up women ; they sit at table 
with bored faces, give orders to the waiters, and par- 
take of the same food as their parents. Colonists and 
Americans alike are proverbial for their hospitality, 
but in the West especially their manners are free and 
easy. Lord Meath has several times had his ticket 
stuffed between the ribbon and the hat by the guard ; 
a@ waiter never answers when an order is given, and a 
casual acquaintance will tuck you in the ribs when- 


ever he thinks it necessary to draw your attention to 


ajoke. From these extracts it will be seen that 
Lord Meath’s paper is very lively reading. ° 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 


N the March Cosmopolitan Valerian Gribayédoft 

describes the great railway which is to connect 

Europe with the Pacific, and perhaps make a west- 
ward route from West America to London : 

‘* The idea of a Trans-Siberian railroad really orig- 
inated in the desire of the Russian government to 
create modern facilities of communication between 
Siberia and her great base of supplies, Russia proper, 
so that in times of emergency the rapid transportation 
of troops and munitions of war might be effected 
with certainty and dispatch.” 

In May of 1891 an Imperial ukase was issued order- 
ing the construction of the road. There were strenu- 
ous objections to the vast enterprise at home, on 
account of the expense of the undertaking, and the: 
fear that the Chinese would prove unfriendly and 
obstruct it. But diplomacy at Pekin removed the 
latter stumbling block, and the first sod was cut in 
the presence of the Czarewitch at Vladivostok in the: 
succeeding summer. 

PROBLEMS IN CONSTRUCTION. 

‘Over 6,000 men are steadily employed on the rail- 
road, only 400 of whom have been imported from 
Russia ; 800 are regular convicts from the mines; 
450 exiles under police supervision; 2,000 Chinese 
laborers, and 2,500 regular troops of the Russian 
army. The labor question was a serious problem to 
the authorities, fraught with numerous difficulties 
and, strange to say, some of the phases with which 
Americans have become familiar in the South and 
West were repeated in that remote corner of the 
world. The employment of convicts antagonized all 
classes of their fellow workmen and occasioned vio- 
lence and disorder.” 

A tremendous problem in the construction of the- 
system was, of course, the finding of coal. This was 
accomplished through the energy of Admiral Nazi- 
moff, who devoted himself to the work until he had 
developed in Siberian territory rich mines of the purest 
anthracite. It is now predicted by the hopeful that 
the Trans-Siberian Railway will be completed within 
five years, though others mention ten as the more 
probable figure. 

‘The Russian press is even now discussing the merits 
of a scheme to construct a line of steamers from 
Vladivostok to San Francisco, touching en route at 
Japanese ports. Such a line, connecting at Vladi- 
vostok with the completed Trans-Siberian system, 
would constitute a direct highway between the en- 
tire area of the United States and the great centres of 
Russian trade and population, besides opening up to 
us the inexhaustible field for investment offered by 
the riches of Siberia. It is a matter for surprise that 
American capital has not heretofore been attracted to 
a region of such promise, more especially as Russia 
would look with favor upon the growth of American 
interests where English investors would for political 
reasons be excluded. Time, however, cannot fail to: 
repair such an omission, nor.to make this enterprise 
the final link in the traditional bond of friendship 
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that binds together the two great nations who, ac- 
cording to the prophets, are destined to dominate the 
world.” 


THE CRISIS OF RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


HE leading article in the current Yale Review, 
from the point of view of the general reader, is 
Mr. Isaac A. Hourwich’s on ‘“‘ The Crisis of Russian 
Agriculture.” The recent famine, as well as those of 
former years, is attributed by him to the backward- 
ness of Russian agriculture. ‘‘ The surface of the 
soil has become finally exhausted and the wooden 
plow of the Russian peasant is unable to reach down 
to the deeper layers where the soilis yet virgin. Deep 
plowing is impossible with only one horse and that 
horse fed on straw. As, moreover, not only the peas- 
ant land but also the major part of the landlords’ 
fields is cultivated with the peasants’ stock and im- 
plements, the crisis of peasant agriculture is at the 
same time the crisis of the Russian landlord farming. 
The famine brought about by one single stroke the 
dissolution which had been slowly going on in the 
village since 1861.” 

In certain of the agricultural districts 50 per cent. 
of the horses owned by the peasants have recently 
died. ‘This means the complete ruin of the weak 
households and the further concentration of the com- 
munal land in the hands of the strong, who have 
alone survived as the farming class. The transi- 
tional groups of half farmers, half laborers, by 
whom the major part of the landlords’ estates were 
formerly cultivated, have sunk through the famine 
into the proletarian class. The laborer having be- 
come a proletarian, it is by proletarian labor that 
the estates must be tilled, and agriculture upon a 
large scale becomes a regular capitalistic pursuit. 
The nobility. with its estates under mortgage, cannot 
possibly afford the capital needed. The land is des- 
tined to be divided between the large capitalists and 
the small farmer homo novus of the village. 

‘«‘Thus the present famine must be considered as a 
genuine turning point in the economic history of 
Russia. Family co-operation, village community, 
nobility, and nutural economy, such was the eco- 
nomic constitution of Russia in the past. The Rus- 
sia of the days that are now to come will have for its 
basis a peasant bourgeoisie, a rural proletariat and 
capitalistic agriculture. 

“‘ This economic revolution seems to be one of more 
than merely national import. Down to the present 
day it has been the Russian peasant—either as a small 
farmer or asa cultivator of the greater part of the 
landlords’ property—whom the American farmer has 
met in the international market. In this competition 
the greater economy of labor and the cheaper meth- 
ods of transportation, secured the prize to the Ameri- 


can producer. From now on the mortgaged Amerie 


can farmer will have to stand the competition of the 
Russian capitalist, commanding the cheap labor of 
the Russian village proletarian, who with his fifty 
kopek a day in the summer, is well fitted to under- 
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bid the Chinese coolie. It hardly needs a prophet to 
foretell that the breakdown of the Russian peas- 
antry will hasten the decay of small agriculture in 
America.” 


JEWISH COSMOPOLITISM. 


“THE most notable paper in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for February 15 is the fifth and ap- 
parently concluding one of M. Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
liew’s series on ‘‘ The Jewsand Anti-Semitism.” This 
one is headed ‘‘ Jewish Exclusiveness and Jewish Cos- 
mopolitism,” and its main contention is that, so far 
from having a tendency to form a state within a 
state, the Jews readily amalgamate with any nation 
they may have settled among, if only they get a 
chance to do so, They have only been driven into 
exclusiveness by persecution; in fact, by the ex- 
clusiveness of other nations who insisted that, what- 
ever happened, the Jews should not resemble them- 
selves. It will be noticed that wherever anti-Jewish 
sumptuary laws are, or have been, in force, their 
object is to stamp the Jew as such, and make it 
impossible for him to be taken for an ordinary citi- 
zen, whether he has to wear acap of a peculiar shape, 
or (as in the Middle Ages) a little disk of red or yellow 
cloth, or is forced to go barefoot, as in Morocco. 
Where the Jews have been treated with common 
fairness and decency they have as a rule become the 
most patriotic citizens of their adopted country ; and, 
while faithful to their ancestral religion, show no 
particular desire to keep up national distinctions. 
Where several nationalities co-exist in one country 
they tend to amalgamate with one of the number, 
usually that one which is most firmly rooted in the 
country. Not only do they try to show themselves 
French in France, Germans in Germany, English in 
England, Americans in the United States, but they 
endeavor—which is more to their credit—to be Poles 
in Poland, Danes in Denmark, Magyars in Hungary, 
Czechs in Bohemia, Bulgarians in Bulgaria. So the 
Germans in Prague have reproached them with mak- 
ing common cause with the Slavs of the crown of St. 
Wenceslas. ° 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks that the dream of a re- 
stored Jewish nationality in Palestine is no longer 
cherished in its literal meaning by the most living and 
vigorous part of the race. Those whose longings 
draw them to the Holy Land, and who actually 
make their way thither, are the least energetic 
and enterprising, the least ambitious, the least 
cultured—if one may say so, the least young portion 
of Israel. It is true that some Jewish colonies estab- 
lished of late years have prospered, and it may be that 
a small Israelite principality or a minute republic may 
one day arise on the banks of Jordan, but apart from 
the fact that the whole of Syria could only hold a mi- 
nority of the seven or eight million Jews in the world, 
there are numbers in Western Europe at least who 
would prefer remaining where they are. With the 
persecuted Eastern Jews it is otherwise ; but even they 
ate losing their hold of the letter of their prophecies 
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and beginning to look for their Promised Land in the 
West. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s conclusion, on the whole, 
is, that the alarms of the anti-Semites are ground- 
less, and that ‘‘every nation has the Jew it deserves.” 
The ideal of a glorious future for the human race is 
not exclusively Jewish ; the Gospel forbids us to de- 
spair of it, and, concludes M. Leroy-Beaulieu, it is 
more especially our duty as Christians, free from ail 
tribal instinct and race exclusiveness, not to betray 
these high hopes of peace and justice, and to bring 
about their ultimate triumph, as between races and 
nations and not merely between classes-and individ- 
uals. 


THE STRATEGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EGYPT. 
A German Soldier’s View. 


AJOR OTTO WACHS, the well-known writer 
on Eastern military politics, contributes to 
the February number of the Jahrbicher fiir die 
deutsche Armee und Marine an important article 
on the ‘Strategical Significance of Egypt and the 
Red Sea.” To the military eye Egypt appears as the 
Eastern bastion of the African continent, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea being its wet ditches on the 
north and on the east, and the Lybian Desert and the 
Soudan its dry ditches on the west and on the south. 
The weakest and most exposed side is on the South 
towards Nubia and the Egyptian Soudan, with Berber 
and Khartoum as the advanced quarters of the fanat- 
ical hordes ready at any moment to overrun and lay 
waste the fertile lands of lower Egypt. In the opinion 
of Major Wachs, no definite solution of the local 
problem can be arrived at without taking the ques- 
tion of the Soudan into consideration. From the 
land side the road out of Egypt to the Soudan lies 
along the Nile, while from the Red Sea it can only be 
approached from Suakim or Massowah. If any ad- 
vance is to be made on Khartoum the objective in the 
first instance should be Berber. The possession of 
Tokar affords an excellent basis for pushing forward 
to Kassala, whence, by following the course of the 
Atbara River, Berber can be reached with far less 
difficulty than from Suakim. 

Egypt, it need hardly be said, from the earliest 
times, has played a most important part in the his- 
tory of the civilized world, and still affords a stand- 
ing verification of the prophecy enunciated by Ezekiel 
(xxx. 10-18): ‘‘I will make the land waste and all 
that is therein by the hand of strangers . and 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 
For twenty-three centuries the valley of the Nile has 
at various times been conquered, wasted and ruled by 
Persians, Macedonians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs and 
Turks; but the home of the proudest and most an- 
cient royal line of kings, the land of the Pharaohs, 
whose imposing sepultures still show no signs of 
decay, has never again been ruled by a prince of the 
land of Egypt. 

Now that the Red Sea is the highway to the East, 
Egypt possesses more or less interest to every nation 
in the world ; but to England the Red Sea is almost 
as important as the Thames. The neutralized Suez 
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Canal, now under the protection of British bayonets, 
flows into the Red Sea, the western shore of which, 
as far down as the lower limit of the Italian protecto- 
rate, is under the influence of England. The southern 
exit at the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb is closed by the 
curtain island of Perim, and the inlet to the Gulf of 
Aden is further safe-guarded by the possession of 
Aden and the Island of Socotra. At present tho 
French colony of Obock, in the Bay of Tajurah, can- 
not be said to offer any cause of disquietude, but since 
the Republic has revived its claim to the peninsula of 
Cheik-Said, there is considerable danger of the south- 
ern outlet of the Red Sea being seriously threatened. 
The mainland of. Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, which forms 
a portion of the Cheik-Said territory, dominates the 
Island of Perim by 135 metres, whilst Manhali Point, 
still further distant, but only 9 kilometres from Perim, 
dominates the island by 250 metres. 

Major Wachs seems to be of the opinion that Eng- 
land may be able for the moment to retain her naval 
supremacy ; the sea, however, is a treacherous ele- 
ment, and England would be extremely unwise to 
rest content with her present efforts, and she would 
be guilty of inconceivable folly if she failed to take 
into account the changes which may affect the bal- 
ance of power in the Mediterranean. The security of 
her military communications between Gibraltar and 
Egypt has already undergone considerable change 
since the French have begun to give practical proof 
of their intention to convert the dream of ‘“ the Med- 
iterranean a French lake,” into a reality by fortifying 
Biserta. As soon as the proposed Narbonne-Bordeaux 
Canal, which will allow of the passage of the heavi- 
est armor-clad ships, from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean, is completed, England’s naval supremacy 
in the Mediterranean will be a thing of the past, and 
the control over the Suez route will fall unquestiona- 
bly into the hands of Trance. 





STANLEY ON THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


NE of the most thorough and valuable articles 
of the month is Henry M. Stanley’s in the 
March Harper’s on ‘‘ Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
Africa.” The great explorer reviews briefly the his- 
tory of public sentiment and legislation in the mat- 
ter of trafficking in human beings, and then describes 
with an accuracy and detail which no other living 
man could command, the present state of Central and 
East Africa in this regard, and the methods of the 
Arab slave traders. They roam through the yet un- 
protected districts lying about Lake Victoria, de- 
spoiling the miserable natives of their stores of ele- 
phant tusks and of their wives and children. The 
Arabs have carbines and rifles purchased from the 
Europeans, and there is generally no fight—merely a 
scene of rapine. Mr. Stanley describes the tactics of 
the slavers : 

“Tn a village there would probably be found on an 
average ten tusks, good, bad and indifferent, thirty 
full-grown women and fifty children above five years 
old, besides a few infants. At the first alarm, a 
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scream from a child or a woman, the warriors and 
their families dash frantically and pell-mell out of 
their huts. Then from the ambuscade a volley is 
fired, and a score fall dead or wounded to the ground, 
whereat the unseen foes leap out of their coverts to 
dispatch the struggling and groaning victims with 
knife and spear, and some make mad rushes at a 
group of terrified children ; others dart for a likely 
looking woman ; a few leap in pursuit of a girl who 
is flying naked from the scene ; some chase a lad who 
bounds like an antelope over the obstructions, Those 
not engaged in the fierce chase enter the village and 
collect to-argue over the rights to this or that child. 
When four or five hundred men rise upon a village 
whose inhabitants are numerically inferior to them, 
the event is followed by much fierce discussion of the 
kind which is not always amicably or easily settled, 
even when the matter is submitted to the arbitration 
of the leaders. The rest of the band scatter wildly 
through the village and begin collecting the fright- 
ened fowls and the bleating goats, rammaging roofs, 
insides of gourds and every imaginable place where a 
poor savage might be likely to hide his little stock of 
curios and valuables; others manacle the captives 
and question them harshly about their neighbors, or 
indulge in barbarous fun with some decrepit white- 
head.” 

Such operations as these brought Tippu Tib from 
the estate of a penniless coast slaver to enormous 
wealth and royal prestige in Africa. Mr. Stanley 
gives a sketch of the marvelously romantic life of 
this notorious adventurer. Nor are the profits to the 
traders in anywise commensurate with the misery 
entailed on the wretched native tribes or with the 
permanent harm done to the country. An extract 
from the explorer’s journal tells us: 

“‘ The slave traders admit they have only 2,300 cap- 
tives in their fold. The banks of the river prove that 
118 villages and 43 tribal districts have been devas- 
tated, out of which they have only this scant profit 
of 2,300 females and children and about 2,000 tusks 
of ivory. Given that these 118 villages contained 
only 118,000 people, we have only a profit of two per 
cent.; and by the time all these captives have been 
subjected to the accidents of the long river voyage 
before them, of camp life and its harsh miseries, to 
the havoc of small-pox andthe pests which misery 
breeds, there will only remain a scant one per cent. 
upon the bloody ventures.” 

Mr. Stanley takes a hopeful view of the situation 
as to the future; he calls the Berlin conference a 
charter of freedom for Africa, and highly commends 
the results of the establishment of the Congo Free 
State in preserving order and advancing civilization. 
But he roundly calls England to account for her 
backwardness in dealing summary vengeance on the 
nefarious slave dealers, and shows that though she 
has in past years won the distinction of being the 
slave-hating country of the world, yet in this African 
problem she has been far behind Germany and France 
in efforts to suppress the traffic, and that she, of the 
European powers in Africa, is doing least to carry out 
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the wholesome and humane provisions of the late 
Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. 

Mr. Stanley has an overpowering array of figures 
to show that the British East African Company is 
financially powerless to establish the police regula- 
tions which will properly restrain slave trading : 

‘*Kurope will not hold the British East African 
Company, but England, responsible for not suppress- 
ing the slave trade and slave hunt. The agreement 
with Europe was not made by the company, but by 
Great Britain through her official and duly appointed 
representatives. When her official representatives 
signed the act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference 
they undertook, in the name of Great Britain, the 
important responsibilities and duties specified within 
the act.” 

The duties of the British have been shifted from 
the sea coast, where the slave trader has disappeared 
before the ocean cruiser, to the lake coast, where he 
still flourishes: ‘‘ The ocean cruiser can follow him 
no further ; but the lake cruiser must not only debar 
the guilty slave-dhow from the privilege of floating 
on the principal fountain of the Nile, but she must 
assist to restrict the importation of fire-arms from 
German territory, from the byways of Arab traffic, 
from the unguarded west ; she must prevent the flight 
of fugitives and rebels and offenders from British 
territory ; she must protect the missionaries and Brit- 
ish subjects in their peaceful passage to and fro across 
the lake; she must teach the millions on the lake 
shores that the white ensign waving from her mast- 
head is a guarantee of freedom, life and peace. 

‘To make these great benefits possible, the Victorian 
lake must be connected with the Indian Ocean by a 
railway. That narrow iron track will command 
effectively 150,000 square miles of British territory. 
It is the one remedy for the present disgraceful con- 
dition of British East Africa.” 


THE MONTEIL EXPEDITION. 


HE Vicomte de Vogiié has made Monteil’s re- 
ception at a crowded meeting in Paris the 
occasion of an interesting and instructive paper, to 
which is added an excellent map, showing the ex- 
plorer’s route from St. Louis to Lake Tchad, and 
thence to Tripoli. The red line cuts a neat right 
angle out of the northwestern part of the continent, 
running almost parallel (roughly speaking) with the 
line of 10° N. and the meridian of 10° E. Parts of 
the explorer’s journey correspond with Mungo Park’s 
wanderings on the Upper Niger, and later on he 
crossed the tracks of Denham, Clapperton and Barth ; 
but the region has been comparatively untrodden 
ground for the last fifty or fixty years. One is glad 
to find that Monteil, though, like others, he had his 
difficulties with grasping sultans and sheikhs—after 
all, not more hopelessly depressed than the continental 
hotel-keeper—reached his journey’s end without 
fighting, though accompanied only by one white 
man and eight Senegalese. M. de Vogiié’s summary 
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of the journey and its more striking incidents is 
amusing reading ; but the pith of his paper lies at the 
end, where he discusses the practical uses to which 
recent French explorations and annexations can be 
put. Hesuggests the transference of the New Cale- 
donian convict settlements to the Senegal. At first 
sight one is inclined to protest against this letting 
looze of another destructive element on the unhappy 
continent ; but on reflection we are not sure that M. 
Vogiié has not some reason on his side. The most 
difficult elements in a convict population are not the 
merely bad and vicious, so much as the daring and 
adventurous spirits whose energies have been ill- 
directed and never yet found a legitimate outlet. 
‘* Why do we not try them,” says he, ‘‘ to the form of 
life most in accordance with their instincts—to one 
of struggle and adventure? I do not believe that any 
man is absolutely and irredeemably bad ; I do believe 
there are men wrongly employed, and Nature, who 
makes use of all her material under the same laws, 
teaches us a most convincing lesson by transforming 
the worst refuse of our towns into the soil of her 
waste lands, and drawing thence a vigorous vegeta- 
tion. Turn out our home criminals into these new 
territories where the Code is not—where the most 
apathetic is forced to struggle in order to defend and 
maintain his life. They will carry with them their 
violent Habits, it will be said. To speak frankly, 
these habits will be less out of place in the forests of 
Benin or Gaboon than in our cities. The climate will 
do its work of elimination on them. But as Quatre- 
fages has said, a man does not get acclimatized—a 
generation does * * * and in doing so may turn 
over a new leaf.” 

M. de Vogiié suggests that Frenchmen should be 
enlisted in the Foreign Legions, which have lately 
been serving in Dahomey, and no questions asked. 
Many a “ broken man,” with the capacity for better 
things in him, would find a chance to retrieve his 
past and be of service to the world. 

If M. de Vogiié is right in his premises, we have no 
quarrel with his conclusions. But what guarantee 
has he that his bands of desperadoes would confine 
their energies to the ‘‘struggle with nature,” or to 
legitimate warfare (if the expression is allowable), 
and not devote them to the extermination of unof- 
fending natives? He nowhere expressly mentions 
the natives in this connection, but we do not suppose 
he would wish for a moment to overlook their rights. 
And it may be the case that the present occupants’ of 
Noumea would do less harm in West Africa than 
they now do to the unfortunate Kanakas. 


In the Engineering Magazine, Mr. Thomas L. 
Greefie reviews the progress of American railway 
construction in 1892. The new railroad mileage 
built in the United States during the last year is 
given as 4,000 miles—about the same number as was 
reported for the previous year. The new mileage 
consisted chiefly of branches or short connecting 
links. 
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FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN ON BERLIN. 


ERR FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, the great 

German novelist, appears in the opening pages 

of the March Cosmopolitan in a pleasant, gossipy ar- 

ticle on his city (by adoption) of Berlin, his text ac- 

companied by very finely printed half-tone illustra- 

tions of the public buildings and sights of the Kaiser- 
Stadt. 

Herr Spielhagen discusses Berlin’s claim to be re- 
garded as a world-city, like Paris and London, and 
shows how the stranger within its gates may be re- 
luctant to grant that title, because of its want of at- 
traction for the traveling public, and the absence in 
it of the ‘‘upper ten” as Paris and London have 
them. 

But it is not to be argued from this that Berlin is 
‘‘poky” or uninteresting, thinks this writer. By 
absorption of its subsurbs, which had hitherto ex- 
isted as independent villages, the city has grown in 
little more than a quarter of a century from 50,000 to 
1,700,000 inhabitants, and after a further extension 
of its boundaries, a measure now imminent, it will 
count fully 2,000,000 : 

‘But Berlin has not only during one generation 
accomplished the task of doubling its population ; it 
has also solved the much more difficult problem of 
transforming itself from a big but externally quite 
modest city into one of the most beautiful and mag- 
nificent cities of the world. This assertion involves 
no exaggeration. That in the new quarters the 
streets are new is, to be sure, not a matter of wonder, 
but it is a matter of wonder to observe what Berlin 
has made out of its old streets, especially its prin- 
cipal streets, as the Leipziger and the Friedrich- 
strasse, in the most populous portions of which 
scarcely a house is to be found which is older than 
ten years. And how many there are which do not 
even count so many years! And what houses! I 
have never been in London or in New York, but I 
know St. Petersburgh, Paris, Vienna and Rome, and 
I yet venture to assert that among the above named 
cities there is not one which in the beauty and splen- 
dor of its private houses can compete with Berlin.” 


THE DAWNING OF A NEW ERA. 


R. B. O. FLOWER takes as his subject for 
editorial discussion in the Arena, ‘‘ Present 

Day Tendencies and Signs of the Times.” We are 
approaching, he believes, an. era of radical reforms 
and soon shall witness a new order of things. This 
change is to be brought about largely through the 
broadening of the ideals of men: ‘‘ The progress- 
paralyzing miasma of creeds which a few years ago 
enveloped the warring sects of Christendom is dis- 
appearing before the dawn of a higher conception of 
God’s truth and a truer apprehension of what consti- 
tutes religion pure and undefiled. Creeds are falling 
away, and deeds are coming to take their place. The 
religion of the morrow will emphasize life rather 
than dogma. Its mission will be to seek and to save, 
because love will be the all-mastering passion of 
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those who have felt the higher civilization pulsing 
through their veins. And this breadth of thought 
will enable gigantic reforms along palliative lines to 
be carried on, as well as radical fundamental changes, 
which, in the nature of things, will require more time. 
I believe the day is not far distant when societies em- 
bracing Christians, Hebrews, Buddhists and Agnos- 
tics—in a word, societies embracing all who love 
mankind enough to sacrifice self in the interests of 
humanity—will strike hands for a common good. It 
may not come this year or next year; but the trend 
is unmistakably toward the union of those who be- 
lieve in saving man here and now, as a problem of 
supreme importance. 

‘* When such organizations shall be formed in our 
cities and hamlets, they will be schools of the higher 
ethics for all members, as well as active and aggress- 
ive forces for the redemption of life in the social 
cellar. They will establish in the slums reading 
rooms and halls for lectures, concerts and healthful 
amusements, where all will be welcome. They will 
provide swimming pools and gymnasiums, and they 
will open kindergarten and industrial schools. They 
will teach cooking and sewing to girls, and useful 
trades to boys, and at the same time they will teach 
the young to be pure, just andnoble. They will seek 
out the suffering and the starving. They will help 
the weak to become strong. They will catch a guid- 
ing and overmastering inspiration from the words of 
Victor Hugo when the great poet-prophet exclaims : 
‘Sacrifice to the mob! Sacrifice to that unfortunate, 
disinherited, vanquished, vagabond, shoeless, fam- 
ished, repudiated, despairing mob; sacrifice to it, if 
it must be, and when it must be, thy repose, thy fort- 
une, thy joy, thy country, thy liberty, thy life. The 
mob is the human race in misery. The mob is the 
mournful beginning of the people. The mob is the 
great victim of darkness. Sacrifice to it thy gold, 
and thy blood, which is more than thy gold, and thy 
thought, which is more than thy blood, and thy love, 
which is more than thy thought ; sacrifice to it every- 
thing except justice. Receive its complaint; listen 
to it touching its faults and touching the faults of 
others ; hear its confession and its accusation. Give 
it thy ear, thy hand, thy arm, thy heart. Do every- 
thing for it excepting evil. Alas! it suffers so much, 
and it knows nothing. Correct it, warn it, instruct 
it, guide it, train it. Put it to the school of honesty. 
Make it spell truth, show it the alphabet of reason, 
teach it to read virtue, probity, generosity, mercy.’” 


. Sir Herbert Maxwell gives an account of mid- 
winter in Thessaly. He reports that the plague of 
mice in Thessaly, which was asserted to have been 
stayed by the communication of mice typhus by 
spreadirig bread saturated with the virus of the 
disease, was not true, as the mice were to be found in 
some parts of the ground as numerous as ever. The 
remedy seems, moreover, to be more expensive than 


the disease. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


R. HAROLD E. MOORE has an interesting 
article on the ‘‘ Unemployed and the Land” 
in the Contemporary Review. He describes the various 
farm colonies which exist at the present moment, and 
then points his practical conclusion on a survey of the 
whole matter. He criticises at some length the result 
of the Salvation Army experiment at Hadleigh. He 
thinks that it is possible the colony will be able to pay 
its way, although to do so it ought to make a surplus 
of $20,000 a year. He thinks that the Salvation Army 
has shown that the unemployed men will work at 
the hardest labor, such as digging gravel or excavat- 
ing foundations. The residence in the cclony has bet- 
ter fitted men physically, mentally and morally to 
obtain independent maintenance in the future. 

Asa result of his examination of the various sys- 
tems of restoring the labor to the land, he says: ‘It 
is evident that if this be practicable, it must be in 
one of three different ways—viz., either by the men 
becoming: 1, Independent tenants of small holdings 
collected together with the view of obtaining the ad- 
vantages of co-operation in working their land and 
dealing with the produce; or, 2, laborers banded 
together into a community and working under the 
directions of an elected committee having control of 
the necessary capital; or, 3, laborers employed by 
individuals or organizations finding the requisite 
money.” 

He dismisses the first two as impracticable, and ex- 
presses his approval of the third method, by which 
work could be given to any man who, being destitute, 
is prepared to give his services in exchange for his 
maintenance only, and assist him in every way possible 
while on the farm, in order that in the future he may 
be able to get a better livelihood. The first thing to 
be done is to get a suitable estate, upon which it will 
be necessary to spend $20 per acre before breaking up 
the grass land. He thinks that 900 acres should be 
worked by from 120 to 125 men, with occasional 
steam power. He calculates that its produce would 
sell for $40,000 a year. The interest and ordinary ex- 
penses, excluding hand labor, would absorb one-half 
of that sum, leaving $20,000 available for the rations 
of the unemployed. He thinks that a capital expend- 
iture of $150,000 would be required for a farm colony 
upon which 300 men would be employed. The London 
County Council has recently spent $100,000 in provid- 
ing a lodging-house for 300 men, and he hopes that 
some English capitalists, in co-operation with the Poor 
Law authorities, might make a similar experiment. 
His final conclusion is as follows : ‘‘It seems, there- 
fore, on consideration of previous experience, that 
though it is impossible to find any means of permanent 
occupation, or independent establishment of the un- 
employed upon the land in this country, yet it would 
be possible to provide rough landed work, by doing 
which men could be maintained without dependence 
upon charity. Further, it would appear that such 
work and the general industries provided would afford 
useful training and experience, especially to those 
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who wished to be established upon land abroad, a 
course which is financially practicable.” 





BRITISH POOR LAW REFORM. 


N the Contemporary Review for March the Rev. 
Samuel Barnett has a thoughtful article on the 
subject of the Reform of the English Poor Law. He 
maintains that Poor Law Relief in England at the 
present moment fails from lack of thoroughness, and 
he proceeds from that to declare that the great thing 
needful is to capture the loafer and clap him into the 
House of Correction. This being so, the great object 
of Poor Law Reform ought to be to get hold of the 
loafer, to take him out from among the poor, and to 
confine him until he has learned some habits of punc- 
tuality and work. To do this, it is necessary to de- 
vise a plan for dividing the unfortunate from the idle 
by some agency more regular than the official judg- 
ment, to give. the unfortunates a chance, and keep a 
rod in pickle for the back of the lazy. In place of 
the hopeless feeling that prevails in workhouses at 
the present time, he would establish the hopefulness 
and brightness of a manufacturing establishment. 
When any one comes for relief, he says: ‘‘ They 
must be met with the distinct offer: ‘ Will you sub- 
mit to training for six or twelve months, during 
which time your home shall be kept together and 
you yourself fitted to earn a living ina shop or on 
the land?’ They who accept the offer will at once 
be put to work. Some will be sent to the farm 
colony to be taught to dig and do rough field labor, 
to take new strength into their bodies and be fitted 
for agricultural employment at home or abroad ; 
others will be put to tailoring, to wood or iron work 
in the workhouse, and be sent out at the end of their 
time with the self-reliance which comes to those who 
have atrade in their hands. They who refuse the 
offer, as well as they who abuse the offer, will be 
sent to the House of Correction, there to be kept at 
hard labor for such time as may seem good.” 

Mr. Barnett would have the Poor Law close its 
casual wards and give up outdoor relief. The field 
left open to charitable agencies would still be large. 
They could be appealed to for money to start those 
who have been trained either at home or abroad, 
some of whom will be fit to put upon the land, some 
to be equipped with tools. In dealing with the aged 
poor, Mr. Barnett thinks the Poor Law kas failed 
grievously. Those indoors are not happy, although 
they have not deserved punishment, and paupers out- 
doors are not in any real sense relieved. The Poor 
Law has given no stimulus to effort ; it has lowered 
the rate of wages and made old age anxious and sad. 
Mr. Barnett is in favor of universal pensions, which 
would enable the State to discharge its unpaid debt 
to the old and render it possible for the aged to lead 
an honorable, peaceful and self-respectful life. The 
Poor Law relieves 21,395 paupers between sixty and 
sixty-five indoors, and 61,000 outdoors. Friendly so- 
cieties and charity bodies might be appealed to to 
supplement the five-shilling minimum of the State 
pensions. Voluntary bodies might undertake to add 
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the luxury of nursing, change of air and special skill 
of general or medical hospital. 

Mr. Barnett does not think much remains to be 
done in dealing with the children. He concludes his 
paper as follows: ‘‘ The simple principle of Poor Law 
reform is ‘thoroughness.’ It must do thoroughly 
what it has undertaken and not extend its operations. 
As it has undertaken the care of the old and sick, let 
its care be thorough; as it has undertaken to pro- 
vide for the unskilled, let it do so thoroughly by 
making them skilled. At last the public who now 
protects the loafer will be induced to leave him 
alone, and he, driven by his needs, will accept the 
correction which will fit him to become a worker.” 





WORK OF THE HADDO HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


OL. I., No 1, of the quarterly Altrwist contains 

a brief sketch of the work of the Haddo 

House Association. Even in America most people 

know now that Lady Aberdeen’s home has become 

famous through giving its name to the good work of 

brightening and elevating the lives of domestic serv- 
ants. 

“To stimulate the girls who become ‘ associates,’ 
papers are issued every two months, containing simple 
questions on subjects of general information. These 
give the brighter girls a mental outlook, and also a 
spirit of ambition as they compete with each other 
in answering the questions. Their answers are ex- 
amined by a committee in each district, and a set 
marked over eighty-five receives a prize. The papers 
furnish the girls indoor interests, and open a field for 
a little mental help from the mistress, if she is will- 
ing, or from some one of the household. And these 
tentative approaches may lead to a warmer feeling, 
even an attachment. 

‘Prizes are given, too, for needlework and knitting 
and for the certificate of a stay of two years in one 
place. Longer stay is correspondingly noticed and 
rewarded, and there is an endeavor to make it ‘a 
fashion.’ The mothers of girls out at service are also 
urged to join, as the home influence is so important ; 
and gentle suggestions are madg to the married mem- 
bers as to the care of themselves and their children, 
and the responsibility which they should realize. 
Especial interest is shown in the worthy marriage of 
a girl who has been in either farm or household 
service.” 


HOW TO START A BOYS’ CLUB. 


R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, chooses for 

his Social Problem in the March Cosmopolitan, 

the puzzle that came up before the good people of a 
certain village, as to what they should do to give 
amusement and employment to the dozens of corner- 
loafing, good-for-nothing youths who were becoming 
an incumbrance and a nuisance to the community. 
They finally decided to start a boys’ clitb,.of..which 
venture Dr. Hale tells the story: ‘‘ They hired a loft 
over the corner store. To say true, Rowland was 
glad enough to let it to them at low rates, for the’ 
hope that he should be rid of the loafer boys. The 
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custom had grown up that they might sit there while 
people waited for their mails—and he did not like to 
drive them out. Vickers and Flanders had the place 
cleared out. They enlisted Thomas Taylor. The 
carpenter was to make two gigantic tables on fixed 
stanchions, which filled up perhaps a fifth of the 
space. They begged and borrowed smaller tables of 
churches, and dominoes and games with cards, and at 
a clearing sale of a bankrupt hotel, bought, dog- 
cheap, lighting apparatus enough for the whole con- 
cern. All these things were now put into the loft, 
without attracting the attention of the loafer boys 
below. And when the whole was ready, there were 
enough of them to come. 

‘Vickers had worked under Cary in New York, 
and he avoided some mistakes. First of all, he sent 
an order to New York and another to Boston, to have 
fifty bound volumes of pictorial papers picked up for 
him at auction. He did not care whether they were 
English or American, whether they were ten years 
old or thirty. To the street boy a picture isa picture. 

‘“‘TIf you have separate papers they get torn to 
pieces. Bound volumes are more interesting and 
last longer. 

‘*He began with half a dozen boxes of dominoes, a 
dozen sets of checkers, half a dozen sets of parchesi 
and two tables for parlor croquet. He did not dare 
begin with common playing cards. 

‘The first night he let in ten young fellows whom 
he knew. Some of them weresin his own Sunday 
school class, and of all of them he knew, as La- 
martine said in a similar case, that they would ally 
themselves to the side of order. Each of these boys 
had permission to bring one other. Each of them 
had a yellow ticket given him, which admitted him 
for one month, ‘ unless forfeited,’ as the large letters on 
the ticket said. They were all decent boys, so that 
their hands were clean. But it was explained to 
them that if any fellow had dirty hands or face, he 
must stop in the ante-room and wash. For this pur- 
pose a sink, three basins and a roller towel were pro- 
vided.” This was good so far, but really only offered 
them a better place to loaf in. So the outfit was, by 
degrees, supplemented with a cheap piano, some car- 
pentering and modeling tools, writing and drawing 
books, work benches and vises. The possession of 
red tickets, earned by good work and behavior, gave 
entrance to piano and drawing lessons and entertain- 
ments, and the saloon corner was deserted. 


DR. BOWMAN STEPHENSON AND HIS ORPHANAGE. 


HERE is a copiously illustrated and useful article 
in the Sunday Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Dr. Bow- 
man Stephenson and His Orphanage.” 

Dr. Stephenson was born in Newcastle, and be- 
longs to the same Northumbrian family from which 
Stephenson the engineer sprang. He was first notable 
for his passionate devotion to music, and long before 
Moody and Sankey were known in England he used to 
sing and play in the streets to crowds gathered to hear 
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him preach. His harmonium was carried from place 
to place by willing hands. Sister Dora, his daughter 
and only child, has been reluctantly but definitely 
drawn into the work of public speaking. She had 
a prejudice against it at first, but her father being 
once unexpectedly detained she spoke a few words in 
his place, and since then has frequently and effectively 
addressed large audiences in various parts of the 
country. The most interesting part of the article is 
that which describes his home. He began by taking 
a few lads and putting them into a cottage with a 
man and woman to look after them. His boys and 
girls are divided into family groups, each living in a 
house distinct from the others. Each group consists 
of twenty-five children, with whom two ladies live 
constantly. There are now fifty sisters of the chil- 
dren ; they are drawn chiefly from the middle class. 
There is no vow of any kind, and members of all the 
evangelical churches are members of the sisterhood. 
The only qualification apart from capacity to do the 
work is freedom from religious prejudices. 

‘This practical parson has 875 children in his charge, 
divided into several separate groups or homes. First, 
there are eleven homes at Hackney. Then there are 
five branches of the work situated in the country— 
one at Alverstoke, chiefly for children of delicate 
constitution ; a second at New Oscott; a third at 
Ramsey, Isle of Man, and the fourth at Gravesend. 
Besides these, there is a fine ‘farm colony’ at 
Edgeworth— quite a self-contained village—where 
200 children are being brought up in the ways of 
health, industry and morality. Dr. Stephenson has 
also got his ‘over-sea colony,’ but in his case it is. 
a ‘colony’ only in name. It is true that he has 
established at Hamilton, Ontario, a home capable 
of temporarily housing 100 children, but he only has 
the children remain in the institution whilst they 
are waiting for a situation. His plan is to get the 
children incorporated into the ordinary family life 
of the country at the earliest possible moment ; to 
keep the children apart as a separate body, to cause 
them to grow up as a community foreign to the com- 
mon life of the colony, is, he holds, acting in a way 
distinctly inimical to their best interests, as well as 
contrary to the general welfare of the colony. Dr. 
Stephenson gathers his families from all parts of the 
country—there are even children from the Shetland 
Isles and the Norman Isles. Attached to the homes 
at Hackney is a beautiful chapel, where Dr. Stephen- 
son often preaches, and where the services on the 
Sunday mornings are characterized by a beautiful 
completeness and charm. There are now nearly 900 
children under Dr. Stephenson’s control ; and, alto- 
gether, more than 3,000 boys and girls have benefited 
by that prompting of the heart which found practical 
manifestation in the district of the New Cut twenty- 
three years ago. The work demands about £16,000 
annually. A considerable proportion of this sum is 
raised by the children themselves—that is to say, by 
means of concerts given by choirs of the children in 
various parts of the country.” 
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JAY GOULD AS A PRODUCT OF THE TIMES. 


N Our Day for February, Mr. William O. Mc- 
Dowell deals with Jay Gould ‘“‘as the natural 
product of the conditions that have existed in the 
United States of America from the year of his birth, 
1837, to that of his death, 1892.” The period between 
these dates, he explains, ‘‘ marks the era during which 
the mechanic through, the steam engine, the electric 
telegraph and the other products of inventive genius, 
has been busily at work revolutionizing the world, 
changing it from a scene of individualism and indi- 
vidual effort to one of co-operation, or corporations, 
and of great combinations of individuals working to- 
gether, and of organizations of corporations, mis- 
named Trusts. 

‘‘Future generations,” says Mr. McDowell, ‘ will 
recognize and express the obligations that they owe 
to the mechanics of this generation, but they will 
impeach the statesman and the theologian, the public 
teacher, as being less able, and for having shown 
small capacity for the duties and the opportunities of 
the era in which they lived, and they will impeach 
us, particularly, from the standpoint of the career of 
Jay Gould. 

‘* It is because of the incompetency of statesmen and 
the complacence and co-operation of law-makers and 
enforcers, and the indifference of the public, that the 
career of Jay Gould has been possible. No man ever 
lived who was a greater curse to his country, or the 
times in which he lived. He was recognized both at 
home and abroad as the repository and representative 
of the economic power of his time. Every possible 
investor in the enterprises that have built up and de- 
veloped this country felt the dread and fear of him. 
He has left the industries and the transportation 
means, and the telegraphic service of his country, 
owned almost exclusively by Wall Street gambling 
capital, rather than by honest investors. His life and 
career will ever stand as one of the worst and most 
pernicious in its example that has ever been set be- 
fore the young men of any age. With his death 
came a deluge of truth-telling. Few men have ever 
had such an amount. of terrible facts told about them 
after they were gone. Shall we be able to draw wis- 
dom from this example, and to profit from this ex- 
perience, and to so legislate, at once, as to change the 
order of affairs in which he has left them, to bring 
about a condition where that larger development of 
the postal idea, the telegraph, will be absolutely 
owned by the government as a part of the postal plant 
of the country? Where, asa part of the working ma- 
chinery of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
exist the office and the officer of the Comptroller of 
Commerce, who, standing at the birth of every new 
corporation with interstate powers, shall prevent as 
absolutely the watering of their securities as is now 
the watering of national bank stocks prevented by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and will so continue in 
supervision that the same honesty will be compelled 
in railroad and other companies that is compelled in 
national banks ? 
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‘“ Where the government in dealing with the kind 
of property (developed by those organizations which 
are compelled in the interests of economy in the cost 
of production), share interests in great co-operative 
institutions to fulfill its first duty as a government, 
that of protecting life and property, it will re-estab- 
lish confidence on the part of the owners of the honest 
capital of the world in American corporation securi- 
ties. Thus it will call to the development of our 
country the ninety or ninety-five per cent. honest 
capital, in the place of depending upon, as now, the 
five to ten per cent. of gambling capital.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


R. ANDREW J. PALM, editor of the American 
Journal of Politics, contributes to his maga- 
zine an article on capital punishment. He maintains 
that the only sure protection to human life in any 
country, is to have it regarded with reverence by the 
whole people, and that, consequently, if the govern- 
ment wishes to teach that human life is sacred, it 
must not set the example by deliberately destroy- 
ing it: 

‘‘The favorite argument that to take away the fear 
of the death penalty would result in an increase of 
murders may or may not have any force in philosophy, 
but in practice it has been proven false repeatedly. 
In those of our own States where capital punishment 
has been abolished, the statistics furnished by the 
census reports show a smaller number of murders 
than in those States that still follow the law of ‘ an.eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ The same is true 
of other countries. The Howard Association of Lon- 
don has made a careful study of the subject, and its 
investigation has shown beyond doubt that death as 
a punishment for murder has the only effect that 
might be expected, that it hardens instead of softens 
the emotions, and prepares men to commit murder 
by contemplating it. 

“‘The executioner has been steadily plying his gory 
trade in the United States ever since the foundation 
of the government, but instead of his being a terror 
to evil doers, murders have been constantly increas- 
ing. In 1888 there were 2184 homicides in the United 
States; in 1889, 3567; in 1890, 4290; and in 1891, 
5906. Is not this evidence enough to warrant a 
change in our method of dealing with the crime of 
murder? When it comes before the legislators of the 
different States, I trust they will not act on their 
ideas of what they are afraid might occur if capital 
punishment were abolished, rather than on the actual 
facts as they have occurred where it has been abro- 
gated. 

‘‘ The death penalty defeats the ends of justice in 
allowing thousands of murderers to go at liberty. It 
is a fact beyond dispute that the average juror of to- 
day hesitates to assume the responsibility of being an 
instrument in sending a fellow to death, and often- 
times when there is no other verdict possible except 
that of guilty of murder in the first degree or not 
guilty of any crime, the convenient reasonable doubt 
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comes in, and the prisoner is set at liberty ; when, if 
the punishment had not been death, he would have 
promptly been found guilty. 

‘‘In Massachusetts from 1862 to 1882, a period of 
twenty years, there were 123 trials for murder in the 
first degree and but 29 of these, or less than 24 per 
cent., were convicted. In Connecticut during thirty 
years from 1850 to 1880, 97 persons were tried for first 
degree murder, and of these but 13, or a little less 
than 18 per cent., were found guilty. 

‘‘ Capital punishment was abolished in Rhode Isl- 
and—a State in all respects very similar to the other 
two—in 1852. During the next thirty years there 
were 27 persons tried for first degree murder ia that 
State, of whom 17, or 68 per cent., were found guilty 
as charged. The same truth is shown in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Maine, the statute books of which are 
no longer disgraced by the law of death as a punish- 
ment for crime.” 

Mr. Palm gives statistics to show that relatively to 
population, murders are becoming less frequent in 
many States which have abolished capital punish- 
ment. 


VACCINATION AGAINST ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


E published in the January number a report 
of the experiences of the first lady who was 
vaccinated against Asiatic cholera. The discoverer of 
this method of dealing with cholera, Dr. Haffkine, 
writes an article in the Fortnightly Review, explaining 
the characteristics of his process. He says that inalla 
hundred injections of anti-choleraic vaccine have 
been performed on human beings. One curious fact 
which is new that Dr. Haffkine mentions is, that dead 
microbes are just as useful as living ones, If you 
kill your microbe you can preserve him in phenic acid 
as long as you like, and the carbonized vaccine confers 
an immunity almost as complete as that resulting 
from the use of living vaccine. Dr. Haffkine is firmly 
convinced that if he were only to be allowed to test his 
method in a Indian or Siamese village, where vaccin- 
ation against cholera could be made obligatory on 
all, the cholera would be rapidly and completely 
extinguished. Unfortunately, before he closes his 
article he gives a hint that it would be necessary 
to vaccinate periodically against cholera. He is quite 
sure that immunity can be secured for four months, 
but how much longer the immunity lasts he does not 
know ; at the worst it would be only needful to renew 
vaccination from time to time. From which it may 
be inferred that before long we shall spend the 
whole of our life in being vaccinated against one or 
other of the diseases to which flesh is heir, until at 
last mankind comes to the conclusion that life itself 
is not worth while living on such terms. 





The Ludgate Monthly contains an illustrated article 
upon Famous Women Philanthropists, the Empress 
Frederick, Princess Christian, the Dutchess of Teck. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Henry Somerset, and 
the Countness of Meath. 
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OUR OWN RIVIERA. 


R. JULIAN RALPH, who, with Mr. Smedley, 

the artist, has been ‘‘ doing” the interesting 

places of our United States for a monthly batch of 

copy to Harper’s Magazine, comes out in March with 

a readable report of Florida and its invading host of 

Northern millionaires in the ‘“‘ season ’—late winter 
and early spring. 

THE COST OF RESTING IN FLORIDA. 

The balmy atmosphere of our Southern peninsula— 
varying in mean temperature only between 56° and 
70° during the three months of the year when the 
Northern climate is most disagreeable, is not free to 
all, nor to any who have not made their “pile.” “A 
woman and her lady friend and maid were paying 
$39 a day for rooms and meals; where an Astor and 
his bride had paid the same sum per day during a 
week of their honeymoon ; where one lady took a 
room solely for her trunks at $10 a day, and where an 
economical young woman told me that she was filling 
her mother’s closets and her own with dresses, while 
the mother put her things on the chairs. ‘Mamma 
has had her day, you know,’ said the maiden, ‘and 
she doesn’t care.’ : 

‘‘There was one little party that occupied three 
bedrooms, a bathroom and a parlor, taking up a whole 
corner of the house on the ground floor, whose bill at 
the hotel might easily have been $75 a day. And in 
all these instances the extras are lost sight of—the $5 
to the head waiter, the $2 or $3 a week to the waiter 
at table, the fees to the bell boys and the ice-water 
boy and bootblack.” 

‘*But despite all this,” qualifies Mr. Ralph, “a 
modest and contented man may live in Florida, and 
even hobnob with millionaires at the Ponce de Leon, 
upon $5 per diem.” 

AS A PLACE OF INVESTMENTS. 

One of the most successful ventures in Florida from 
a commercial point of view has been the gigantic 
scheme of the Philadelphian, Mr. Disston, by which 
the great lake Okeechobee and its surrounding waters 
were tapped to allow the cultivation of the exceed- 
ingly rich lands about them, and the establishment 
of a great sugar refinery to utilize the raw product 
at hand. The orange boom of 1873-6 throughout the 
State has relapsed, if not collapsed, and only the 
shrewdest orange growers out of the mass are earn- 
ing interest on their investments. The great phos- 
phate boom, exploiting a bed of rock, analogous to 
the guano deposits of Peru, may be summed up in 
much the same words. 

“‘The commercial situation in Florida is not so 
agreeable a subject as its holiday side. To put the 
case bluntly, as it was put tome by one of the shrewd- 
est and most famous of the self-made millionaires of 
our country, who has an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, ‘ Florida has been a great sink for Northern 
and Western capital, and not a dollar of profit on any 
single line of investments has ever been taken out of 
the State.’ The State has a completely serviceable 
system of railroads, but their opportunities for money- 
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making have been mainly limited to three winter 
months in the year. The hotels, taken as a whole, 
have not paid.” 


SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 
The Official Rout. 


R. HENRY LOOMIS NELSON has a readable 
article in the March Harper’s on the official 
element of Washington society. He paints with much 
wit the emergence of the newly elected Congressman 
in frock coat and lavender tie, with his timorous wife 
in ‘‘ high neck” black silk, on the scene of a White 
House rout, where the embarrassed couple may be 
providentially rescued from isolation by another of 
their ilk, who, notwithstanding his possibly heretical 
political creed, will be hailed with great welcome. 

‘¢ There will be the vulgar rich man who for years 
has been able to buy whatever he desired and expects 
to be able to go on buying—friends, social position 
and political honors. He will overwhelm the country 
members with invitations to his ‘ residence.’ When 
they go there he will give them cider and mud-turtle, 
but he will see to it that the sly old lobbyist yonder 
and the experienced Senator who is a power in the 
party are served with French champagne and verita- 
ble terrapin. He will throw open his doors to all 
Washington. He will send his cards of invitation to 
all the newspaper correspondents, whether he knows 
them or not, and who, if he does not know them, will 
properly feel insulted and will decline to honor his 
entertainment with their presence. And when his 
party is done with—-he will call it a ‘ blow-out’—he 
will have made a mistake. If he has lavished his 
champagne and cider, his terrapin and mud-turtle for 
political ends, he might have done better by giving a 
dinner to the politicians at a famous restaurant. The 
‘boys’ would have been more comfortable in their 
own society than they were in the crush of strange 
men and stranger women.” 

These do not by any means form the only or even 
the dominant elements in the White House guests, but 
they are the more prominent and picturesque because 
of their presence side by side with the guests of older 
standing or different extraction who have perfect 
savoir faire. 

‘* Washington official society offers a great revela- 
tion of American character. These people who make 
the living panorama of a drawing room are the prod- 
ucts of our institutions. In the countries of kings 
and emperors they could not havecometothis. Some of 
them may be vulgar, many of them may be crude, 
most of them may be uninteresting to those whose 
pleasure lies in the alertness and skill of intellectual 
fence. The latest works of fiction may be unfamiliar 
to them, they may not know the names of the leading 
French authors or painters, they may not have heard 
that Russia has a literature, they may not think the 
equestrian effigy of Jackson more splendid than the 
graceful figure of Chief Justice Marshall, but they 
have self-respect and kind considerateness for others, 
and they recognize the proprieties of speech and man- 
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ners. They feel their own powers and have realized 
their value. They are clean-minded and they have 
won their leadership by their own efforts, for this is 
the congregation of the leaders of the Republic—the 
men and women who inhabit the homes of the coun- 
try, in city and hamlet, on prairie and mountain and 
by sea-shore.” 


DE QUINCEY IN FRENCH. 


HE Opium Eater has not hitherto been an au- 
thor much répandu in France ; but the Comte 

de Contades has been studying him, and is especially 
pleased with his essay on Joan of Arc. The results 
of his meditations thereon appear in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for February 15. As a great part of his 
article consists of translated extracts from De Quin- 
cey, there would obviously be no object in reproducing 
it, but some of his critical and introductory remarks 
may be quoted. He insists very strongly on De 
Quincey’s visionary quality, and brings out a point 
which we do not remember to have ever noticed else- 
where—the necessity he felt for relieving his imagi- 
nation after a stretch of sombre and powerful, or glo- 
riously ecstatic, reverie, by some work of dry detail 
and minute historical research. The two tendencies 
are combined in the essay on Joan of Arc. The phe- 
nomenon, the writer says, is frequently to be met 
with in a certain class of minds. It resembles the 
pianist’s exercise on a dumb keyboard—it allows some 
repose to the imagination, while keeping the working 
faculty in training. Giacomo Leopardi, the immor- 
tal singer of the Infelicita, collected the fragments of 
the Greek Fathers of the second century, and sought 
a distraction, or rather an interval, in his melancholy 
by rendering into the language of the twelfth cent- 


ury an ancient Coptic chronicle of the martyrdom of. 


the Sinai monks. It is, therefore, not surprising that 


_De Quincey, when he had sufficiently expressed in 


Suspiria de Profundis his incurable sadness, had the 
courage to write, between two dreams, his ‘‘ Prole- 
gomena to all Future Systems of Political Economy.” 
A definite, positive, absorbing labor, preventing him 
from feeling, when the dream is over, the miseries of 
real life—powerful anesthetics to the sensibility of 
the mind ! 

The history of Joan of Arc supplied De Quincey 
with provision for this double need—material for 
dreams and for work. He could contemplate the 
glorious figure of the Maid enshrined in a resplen- 
dent haze of light; then when this contemplation 
had left him wearied out, he could argue against the 
French historian (Michelet), and laugh, or rather try 
to laugh, at his expense—a jesting after the manner 
of Swift, cold-blooded and brutal, which often makes 
one shudder. 

In his study of ‘ Joan of Arc,” as in nearly all the 
essays which fill the sixteen volumes of his works, 
writes Madame Contades, De Quincey attempts to 
jest lightly, after the manner of Voltaire, and suc- 
ceeds about as well as one of those big English actors 
—well-grown Saxons disguised in badly-made French 
costumes, more like athletes, in fact, than comedians 
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—would succeed in a comedy of Marivaux. De 
Quincey’s humor, usually founded, as it is, on 
paradox, has something unexpected and peculiarly 
strange, which strikes us, indeed, but worries and 
disturbs us like the motiveless smile on the face of 
a paralytic. We shall meet with several specimens 
of this humor in the ‘“ Joan of Arc.” 





TENNYSON AND HIS CRITICS. 


HE Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke writes in Poet- 
Lore in answer to his title question, ‘* What 
Should Be the Poet’s Attitude Toward His Critics?” 
He blames Byron, or pities him, for his ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” even though acknowl- 
edging the provocation. He rather prefers Tennyson’s 
gentle attitude. 

‘*Perhaps no poet ever received a more merciless 
castigation than he in the Quarterly Review of 1838. 
But he made no reply ; and after years of silence he 
came forth again with new and better work, and 
much of the old recast, showing that he was willing 
to learn from his critics. Perhaps the criticism of 
others made him clearly see what he himself had 
vaguely felt were blemishes. If anything, he yielded 
almost too much to some criticisms. In his ‘Dream 
of Fair Women’ he had made Iphigenia say : 

‘One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly—and nothing more.’ 

Upon which the smart reviewer remarked, ‘ What 
touching simplicity, what pathetic resignation !—he 
cut my throat—nothing more.’ So Tennyson has 
changed the passage, but hardly for the better. As 
it first appeared, it was far more expressive and beau- 
tiful. Still, in spite of this and a few other excep- 
tions, Tennyson has shown the true attitude in which 
the poet should stand toward his critics. He tried to 
learn from them, and in some measure he regarded 
them as an external literary conscience.” 





MON SALON. 


(Reminiscences by Jules Simon.) 


N his Review M. Jules Simon every now and then 
gives a charming article, in which he embodies 
some most interesting reminiscences. ‘‘ My Salon,” 
which appears in the Revue de Famille of February 1, 
is one of those chapters, of which we make make the 
following abstract : 

His salon did not belong to the elegant ; it was sim- 
ply a reunion of some fifteen or twenty men of letters 
and as many politicians, who met every Thursday on 
a fifth floor, simply to talk. But that salon no longer 
exists, though it is probable that it will be reopened 


during March for five receptions, when M. Simon is . 


convinced all his old friends who are still alive will 
be sure to put in an appearance ; there will not be 
many ministers, senators or deputies, but there will 
be plenty of great artists and members of the Insti- 
tute. 

Such reunions had a certain attraction under the 
Empire. Some were half fashionable and half polit- 
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ical, and a certain amount of etiquette had to be sub- 
mitted to; but the only political salons where one 
was quite at home were those of Hippolyte Carnot 
and Jules Simon. Carnot received on Wednesdays. 
and M. Simon on Thursdays. Carnot’s was more of 
the world ; his house was rich and correct, and there 
were more old deputies seen there. At M. Simon’s 
there were more journalists ; otherwise very much 
the same people met at both houses. 

M. Simon recalls a number of guests who had to 
disappear with the Coupd@ Etat ; there was also quite 
acolony of proscribed Italians. The house was not 
closed after the Coup @’ Etat, but those who still went 
knew that M. Simon was closely watched. After a 
time, again the reunions were restored, and many 
famous politicians maintained the irreconcilable char- 
acter and reputation of the house. There were phi- 
losophers and artists ; Ollivier, Picard and Hénon 
werealso ofthenumber. After 1863, when M. Simon 
was a deputy, all the members of the Opposition came, 
and occasionally one or two members of the Liberal 
Right ventured in their midst. Few Thursdays passed 
without a visit from Marie, Carnot, and Rémusat 
after their return from exile. 

Among the journalists was the brilliant Prévost- 
Paradol, who discussed politics with Pelletan ; both 
had the same sentiments but never the same opinions. 
D’Haussonville was more passionate, he was the 
genius of the Opposition in person, absolutely inac- 
cessible to discouragement, fear or bad humor. At 
the beginning the mistake was made of receiving 
every one who came, but it soon grew embarrassing, 
for it was not easy to ask Gambetta, Ferry and Flo- 
quet to speak in whispers. 

The chief attraction of the soirées was gossip. About 
10 o’clock some one would arrive and excitedly call 
out, ‘‘ You know the news?” Every one would press 
around and hear the story of a duel or some other 
folly ; but M. Simon is at a loss to say what sort of 
people the Parisians had become if half or a quarter 
of the gossip was true. The visitors had noscruples; 
they went straight for the world. 

For instance, a little imagination would have made 
out that Victor Hugo was a tobacconist. He had in- 
stalled himself in a curious house in the Place de 
l’Hétel de Ville, and was paying the penalty of the 
beautiful sixteenth century fagade by numerous in- 
conveniences. There was no porter and no private 
entrance, and the tenants had to pass through the 
shop of the proprietor, who was a tobacconist. One 
night Charles and Francis Hugo wished to be let in 
long after the usual hour of closing the shop. The 
proprietor complained to the father, and he admon- 
ished his sons, but to no purpose. The result was 
that Victor Hugo undertook to guard the house him- 
self till midnight, and one night was asked to sell 
two-pennyworth of tobacco over the counter. 

Goudchaux passed his time between Paris and 
Brussels, and took back and forward news to and 
from the exiles. Many indiscretions were also per- 


mitted in the salon ; but the police shut their eyes to 
it all. On the tables pamphlets, verses and indeed 
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all the noveliies disagreeable to the government lay 
in abundance. Some smuggled in copies of ‘‘ Napo- 
léon le Petit” and other works, which were con- 
cealed under the mantel-shelf. Copies of the ‘‘ Lettre 
sur l’Histoire de France,” a violent satire against 
Prince Jerome by the Duc d’Aumale, were also circu- 
lated in large numbers. 

It is now fifty years since M. Simon took up his 
abode in the Place de la Madeleine. From his bal- 
cony he has seen all the governments and funeral 
processions—Louis Philippe passing in review the 
National Guard, Louis Blanc borne on the shoulders 
of the people, for instance. Almost every European 
celebrity has mounted his five floors—M. Thiers, Vic- 
tor: Hugo, Castelar, Cardinal Lavigerie, Gambetta 
and others. 

But, writes M. Simon in conclusion: ‘‘It is not to 
the greatest names, but to the most beloved that I 
feel attached. Sometimes it seems that if God had 
treated me according to my deserts, he would have 
given me a paternal home somewhere to keep to- 
gether my friends. As it is, I have only this corner, 
from which the owner may chase me at any moment. 
But before the final departure, which cannot be far 
off, I could not help giving myself the pleasure of 
making this tour of the souvenirs which detain mein 
their midst.” 


NEW SCHILLER LETTERS. 


WICE already the Deutsche Rundschau has been 
enabled to publish important contributions to 
Schiller literature in the shape of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters relating to the poet’s connection with 
Duke Friedrich Christian von Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg. The first series of letters was given 
to the world in 1875, and was edited by Prof. Max 
Miiller ; the second appeared a year later with A. L. 
J. Michelson as editor. 

What the Deutsche Rundschau for January now 
publishes under the title of ‘‘ New Schiller Letters ” 
is scarcely to be compared, for interest and impor- 
tance, to the two previous contributions ; but the two 
letters of Schiller to Count Schimmelmann possess a 
certain charm, which is enhanced by several letters 
from Schiller’s wife to the Countess Schimmelmann. 
It will be remembered how much Schiller suffered 
from ill-health and pecuniary difficulties, and how, 
about the end of 1792, the Duke of Augustenburg and 
Count Schimmelmann, ‘‘two friends, united by 
world-citizenship,” wrote to the ‘‘ noble man,” offer- 
ing him a gift of three thousand gulden to enable 
him to take the rest he so much needed after a severe 
illness, and to relieve him of the necessity of system- 
atic overwork in order to meet his responsibilities. 
And this gift was brought about by Baggesen, the 
Danish poet. 

Schiller’s letters to the Duke are now almost com- 
plete, but his letters to the Count have just been dis- 
covered among Schimmelmann’s papers in the Royal 
Danish Archives, and Louis Bobé, who has edited 
them, adds some interesting particulars of the Count, 
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of whom, as yet, no worthy biography exists. Schim- 
melmann was born at Dresden, but the best of his 
days were spent at Copenhagen as Minister of Finance 
in the Danish government. With his second wife, a 
Dane, he made his house a salon for all sorts of intelli- 
gent men and women with the most diverse interests 
and views. Among them were Lavater, Niebuhr, 
Reinhold, Fichte, Baggesen, and too many others for 
mention here. ‘‘ Poets,” says Niebuhr, ‘‘ have called 
Schimmelmann the noblest, and have not spoken too 
highly of him, for he was also the gentlest, the 
mildest, and the most modest.” 

Under date, Jena, July 13, 1793, Schiller writes: 
‘* At last I feel enough courage to approach* man to 
whom I owe so much, and what undoubteduy is still 
greater in his eyes, one who has caused in me the 
purest admiration of his mind and heart.” And again, 
on February 5, 1796: ‘* The independence and 
leisure which you have procured me have rendered it 
possible for me to make important progress with my 
endeavors ; and notwithstanding this activity, my 
physical strength, though not restored, has not been 
more impaired.” 

The first letter from Frau Schiller to the Countess 
is dated Weimar, April 4, 1814, nine years after 
Schiller’s death. ‘‘ One bond unites us for ever,” she 
writes, ‘‘ the love of the good and the beautiful, and 
the love of Schiller’s high thoughts which surround 
us. I know and feel that he remains dear to you both. 
How touching it was in the anxious days during the 
war, when the soldiers forgot for a moment their 
burdens and hardships, and sought out me and my 
house to honor Schiller’s memory, and many a Prus- 
sian, Russian, and Austrian said to me, with tears in 
their eyes, how much they owed him.” Charlotte 
Schiller’s other letters to the Countess are dated 
August 2, 1814,and May 24, 1816, and a fragment, 
of January 7, 1817, is addressed to the Count, and 
is a letter of condolence to him on the occasion of the 
death of his wife. The Count’s reply is alsoincomplete 
and without date, but the fragment shows how highly 
the Schillers were esteemed by the Schimmelmanns. 





GOETHE’S MOTHER. 


OHANNES PROELSS, writing in Heft 6 of Vom 
Fels zum Meer, remarks that men born to create 
the beautiful mostly inherit their intellectual gifts 
from their mother rather than from the father. That 
Goethe’s mother stood in such relationship to her son 
has long been recognized, and the poet himself was 
among the first to acknowledge it in prose and verse. 
Since the appearance of Karl Heinemann’s “‘ Goethe’s 
Mother,” Frau Rat Goethe has been treated from al- 
most every point of view, and there would seem lit- 
tle new left to be said. 

One important side of her character, however, has 
hitherto escaped attention, and Johannes Proelss 
hastens to fill up the gap with a study of Goethe’s 
mother as a Frankfurter, dealing with Frau Rat’s 
political relationship to Frankfurt. Every one must 
be struck with the remarkable resemblance of Goethe 
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to his grandmother on the mother’s side. She be- 
longed to an old Frankfurt family, and what we know 
of her shows a proud modesty ; conscious of her own 
worth, she was able to hold her own; and though a 
woman of great dignity, she had a healthy faculty for 
joy, which kept her young even in her old age. Goe- 
the’s mother possessed the same qualities, but in her 
this faculty for joy and happiness was the dominating 
force in her character. Her lively imagination was 
inherited from her father. 

Goethe’s grandfather played an important part 
when Charles VII., soon after his coronation, sought 
refuge in the faithful free city, and he would seem to 
have been proud of his political significance, and to 
have brought up his daughter as a good Frankfurter. 
‘‘ Be proud that you are acitizen of Frankfurt,” wrote 
Frau Goethe to her son at the time of the defense of 
Mainz (1792) against the French. ‘‘ Every week 3,000 
fi. are sent to our brothers, the brave Germans, to 
procure them provisions. I call that having German 
blood in one’s vein’s, The sons of the merchants of 
our first houses wear uniform and are ready to defend 
their Father-town in case of need. No won- 
der Frankfurt flourishes and gets rich. God must 
reward it.” Frau von Goethe would never consent 
to follow her son to Wiemar ; only on his advice 
would she give up the famous house in the Hirsch- 
graben for a flat in the Rossmarkt (horse market), 
the centre almost of many great public events con- 
nected with the history of the city. To her the main 
thing was that Frankfurt should remain a free city. 
A good Frankfurter, she was also a good German; 
her political interests and her democratic principles 
lay in her flesh and blood ; and again and again she 
admonished her son not to forget his native city in 
his happiness at Wiemar, but to remain a good Ger- 
man too. 


SHALL WE HAVE AN AMERICAN WESTMINSTER ? 


HE March Century contains an elaborate article 

by Henry B. Fuller, the author of ‘‘ The Chev- 

alier of Pefisieri-Vafii,” on Westminster Abbey, which 

furnishes ample opportunities for Mr. Joseph Pen- 
‘nell’s graceful drawings. 

After describing the picturesque corners and strik- 
ing details of the Abbey Mr. Fuller speaks of Canon 
Farrar’s proposal for an American Westminster, and 
finds several serious objections to the idea: ‘‘ One 
alone is apparently insurmountable—the necessity of 
a political basis and the inevitability of a political 
bias. The voter swarms; the practical politician is 
abroad. If the guiding and restraining sense of high 
church dignitaries, supposedly sensitive to the con- 
tinuity of history and to the force of hallowed tra- 
dition, has not always proved sufficient for the pre- 
vention of jarring faux pas, what might be expected 
from a rawly extemporized board or committee, 
working on the yea-and-nay plan—a body certain to 
have the qualities of its active creators and perpet- 
uators and to be provided at the start with a very 
large space to fill? Our English well-wisher, in his 
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suggestions for a national American pantheon, pr_ 
vides for our early explorers and colonizers, our 
poets and theologians and historians ; but he does 
not lay equal stress upon our ‘ statesmen,’ as we are 
fond of calling them. Now, when we consider that 
the one character to evoke the vivid, spontaneous 
unbounded enthusiasm and sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people is the political orator, that this same 
people is in the habit of prompt and definite action 
in a matter which really moves and concerns it, 
and that in no other land is ante-mortem abuse 
more subject to the corrective of post-mortem praise, 
we may imagine the make-up and aspect of our 
pantheon after a hot political campaign that hap- 
pened to be followed by a season of severe mortal- 
ity. It might, at first, give us considerable com- 
placency ; shortly it would displease us, presently it 
would disgust us; and in the future we should be 
well enough satisfied to bury our illustrious dead 
near their own families and amidst the scenes with 
which they were associated during life.” 





PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


N the Andover Review there is a good article on 
Mr. Brooks,writter. before his death, by William 
Lawrence, who criticises as follows the great preacher's 
manner of speaking. ‘His illustrations are some- 
times over bold; occasionally newly coined words 
and multiplied adjectives suggest haste; for the 
preacher is after deeper things than style; he has no 
time for polish and erasures. Sometimes the preacher 
is caught and held in the interest of his own thought 
and imagination ; he gives his fancy and sagacity too 
full play ; he talks about the truth too elaborately ; 
he overloads with words and imagery ; he does not 
seem to move as directly as he might; but the work 
is interesting ; the attention is more than held, it is 

enslaved.” 

A Jewish Tribute. 


We quote as follows from Rev. Dr. Joseph Silver- 
man’s article, ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of Phillips 
Brooks,” in the Menorah Monthly: ‘‘The death of 
Phillips Brooks touches not only the Episcopalian 
Church; it touches Protestantism and it affects 
Christianity ; it enlists the sympathies of Judaism ; 
it calls forth the wailing sound of religion, univer- 
sal and cosmopolitan. 

‘*He was a preacher for all men—not only for the 
particular adherents of his church. He was a 
preacher for the evil and the ignorant, the profes- 
sional and layman, the high and lowly. ‘The com- 
mon people heard him gladly.’ In whatever city 
he preached the people flocked to hear him, Jew and 
Christian alike, men of all sects and shades of opin- 
ion. His doctrines were always broad, and even 
when men did not share his opinions they were 
moved by his logical expositions. On moral topics he 
was particularly powerful and eloquent. 

‘* Brooks was pre-eminently a liberal preacher. His 
lectures on Tolerance speak for the man. He taught 
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that, God being our Father, all men are brothers, and 
that we are to love even infidels and pagans, Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans and the worshipers of Zeus. 
‘Around each one of us lie four concentric circles. 
The nearest encloses the particular church to which 
he belongs ; the next distant the whole body of his 
own religion ; the one after that, those who cherish 
any religious belief whatever ; the last, all mankind, 
even those with no religion at all.’ 

‘Tt is refreshing in even this last decade of the 19th 
century to know that a great preacher of religion has 
been teaching such views. And the more’s the pity 
that he has been called away from life so early. 





A PEN PORTRAIT OF AUDUBON. 
Drawn by Himself. 


CRIBNER’S for March makes a leading feature 

of its opening contribution, a verbatim copy of 

the journal of John James Audubon, preceded by a 

short introducticn by his granddaughter, Maria R. 

Audubon. The famous naturalist’s early life was a 

most picturesque and eventful one. He gives the 

following naive description of himself during his 
youthful days, just after his arrival in America: 

‘“‘T was what in plain terms may be called ex- 
tremely extravagant. I had no vices, it is true, 
neither had I any high aims. I was ever fond of 
shooting, fishing, and riding on horseback; the 
raising of fowls of every sort was one of my hob- 
bies, and to reach the maximum of my desires in 
those different things filled every one of my thoughts. 
I was ridiculously fond of dress. To have seen me 
going shooting in black satin smallclothes, or breeches, 
with silk stockings, and the finest ruffled shirt Phila- 
delphia could afford, was, as I now realize, an absurd 
spectacle, but it was one of my many foibles, and I 
shall not conceal it. I purchased the best horses in 
the country and rode well, and I felt proud of it; 
my guns and fishing-tackle were equally good, al- 
Ways expensive and richly ornamented, often with 
silver. Indeed, though in America, I cut as many 
foolish pranks as a young dandy in Bond street or 
Piccadilly. 

““T was extremely fond of music, dancing and 
drawing; in all I had been well instructed, and not 
an opportunity was lost to confirm my propensities 
in those accomplishments. I was, like most young 
men, filled with the love of amusement, and nota 
ball, a skating match, a house or riding party, took 
place without me. Withal, and fortunately for me, 
I was not addicted to gambling; cards I disliked, 
and I had no other evil practices. I was, besides, 
temperate to an intemperate degree. I lived, until 
the day of my union with your mother, on milk, 
fruits and vegetables, with the addition of game and 
fish at times, but never had I swallowed a single glass 
of wine or spirits, until the day of my wedding. The 
result has been my uncommon, indeed iron, con- 
stitution. This was my constant mode of life ever 
since my earliest recollection, and while in France it 
was extremely annoying to all those round me. In- 
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deed, so much did it influence me that I never went 
to dinners, merely because when so situated my pe- 
culiarities in my choice of food occasioned comment, 
and also because often not a single dish was to my 
taste or fancy, and I could eat nothing from the 
sumptuous tables before me. Pies, puddings, eggs, 
milk or cream was all I cared for in the way of food, 
and many a time have I robbed my tenant’s wife, 
Mrs. Thomas, of the cream intended to make butter 
for the Philadelphia market. All this time I was 
as fair and as rosy as a girl, though as strong, indeed 
stronger, than most young men, and as active asa 
buck.” 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


ROF. C. H. TOY of Harvard University con- 

tributes to the New World an article in which 

he seeks to discover to what extent, if at all, Israel- 

itish religion was influenced by Egyptian religious 

thought during Israel’s sojourn in Egypt. We have 
space for only his conclusion : 

“The sum of our inquiry is that Israelin Egypt was 
not in a position to be discernably affected by Egyp- 
tian religious thought. The Old Testament picture of 
the Egytian residence must be somewhat modified : 
Instead of a nation, having a great religious tradition, 
reduced through jealously and fear to slavery, and 
condemned to hard labor, then rising in the person of 
a monotheistic leader to indignart protest, and march- 
ing away in organized form amid the groans of the 
crushed Egyptians, we must imagine a small body of 
tribes, constituting the germ of the future Israelitish 
people, without a well-defined religious system, with- 
out distinct political or religious unity, withdrawing 
at some favorable moment from the yoke of a great 
government, passing into the desert after the fashion 
of nomads, and entering, under the guidance of 
Moses, on a fruitful path of religious growth. On the 
other hand, outside of the Hexateuch, the Old Testa- 
ment picture of the religious development is self-con- 
sistent and natural. The loosely combined tribes get 
a foothold in Canaan (as in the book of Judges); are 
gradually drawn more closely together by common 
political interests and by the common worship of 
Yahweh apparently introduced by Moses; receive 
additions from Canaanitish clans, and move surely 
on toward their great religious destiny. Adopting 
the culture of their more advanced neighbors, they 
develop their ethical monotheism in a framework of 
Canaanitish institutions. The resulting religion is 
Semitic, but stamped with the peculiar Israelitish 
genius, and sharply differenced from the other 
Semitic systems ; there is no trace of any peculiar 
Egyptian conception. The later thought of the 
people, looking back to its beginnings and attempting 
to trace its origins, holds in grateful remembrance 
the departure from Egypt, and invests it with the 
supernatural dignity that seemed to befit the birth of 
a great nation. Ideas of the later times are crowded 
into these first years and clothed in legendary dress. 
But, whatever mystery may envelop the genesis of 
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Hebrew life, the facts, so far as they are known, do 
not call on us to ascribe any permanent political or 
religious significance to the abode of Israel in Egypt.” 


NAPOLEON ON HIS WAY TO ELBA. 


HE Century, for March, makes its feature an ac- 
count of ‘‘ Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba,” 
by Captain Thomas Ussher, R. N., who was in 
charge of the expedition. Since the printing of the 
number it has been found out by the editor that the 
same material came to light in 1841 in Dublin, 
through a small pamphlet, which was circulated, 
however, so narrowly as to scarcely deprive this 
original and unique account of its value. 
NAPOLEON ON RECIPROCITY. 

We find aconversation reported of Napoleon with 
Lord Sydmouth, in which the former ardently advo- 
cates reciprocity between France and England. 
‘* Napoleon said that the Americans admitted the just- 
ness of his principles of commerce. Formerly they 
brought over some millions of tobacco and cotton, 
took specie in return, and then went empty to Eng- 
land, where they furnished themselves with British 
manufacture. He refused to admit their tobacco 
and cotton unless they took from France an equiva- 
lent in French produce ; they yielded to his system as 
being just. He added that now England had it all 
her own way, that there was no power which could 
successfully oppose her system, and that she might 
now impose on France any treaty she pleased. ‘The 
Bourbons, poor deviis [here he checked himself], are 
great lords who are contented with having back their 
estates and castles; but if the French people become 
dissatisfied with that [the treaty], and find that there 
is not the encouragement for their manufactures in 
the interior of the country that there should be, 
they [the Bourbons] will be driven out in six months. 
Marseilles, Nantes, Bordeaux and the coast are not 
troubled by that, for they always have the same 
commerce ; but in the interior it is another thing. I 
well know what the feeling is for me at Terrare [?] 
Lyons, and those places which have manufactures, 
and which I have encouraged.’ ” 

PLANS FOR THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


‘“Napoleon frequently spoke of the invasion of 
England ; that he never intended to attenpt it with- 
out a superiority of fleet to protect the flotilla. This 
superiority would have been attained for a few days 
by leading ours out to the West Indies, and suddenly 
returning. If the French fleet arrived in the Chan- 
nel three or four days before ours it would be suffi- 
cient. The flotilla would immediately push out, 
accompanied by the fleet, and the landing might take 
place on any part of the coast, as he would march 
direct to London. He preferred the coast of Kent, 
but that must have depended on wind and weather ; 
he would have placed himself at the disposal of naval 
officers and pilots, to land the troops wherever they 
thought they could do so with the greatest security 
and in the least time. He had 1,000,000 men, and 
each of the flotilla had boats to land them ; artillery 
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and cavalry would soon have followed, and the whole 
could have reached London in three days. He armed 
the flotilla merely to lead us to suppose that he in- 
tended it to fight its way across the Channel ; it was 
only to deceive us. It was observed that we expected 
to be treated with great severity in case of his suc- 
ceeding, and he was asked what he would have done 
had he arrived in London. He said it was a difficult 
question to answer; for a people with spirit and 
energy, like the English, was not to be subdued even 
by taking the capital. He would certainly have 
separated Ireland from Great Britain, and the occupy- 
ing of the capital would have been a death-blow to 
our funds, credit and commerce. He asked me to 
say frankly whether we were not alarmed at his 
preparation for invading England.” 


THE MARSEILLAISE AND ITS AUTHOR. 


“T° HERE is an interesting account in Music of the 

circumstances under which the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
was written, together with a short sketch of Rouget 
de Lisle, the author of this famous national air : 

‘On the 24th day of April, 1792, the Mayor of 
Strassbourg, Dietrich, gave a banquet to a company 
of volunteers who were about to join the army. Four 
days earlier France had declared war on Austria and 
Prussia, and in consequence the prevailing sentiment 
was one of intense patriotism. One of the partici- 
pants at the banquet was the captain of engineers, 
Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, at that time thirty- 
two years old. He was born May 10, 1760, at Lons le 
Saulnier. 

“The young officer was known asa successful ama- 
teur musician and poet. Mayor Dietrich asked him 
if he could not undertake to write a war song for the 
departing volunteers. Rouget de Lisle answered yes, 
and went home. 

‘“‘That whole night he sat at his desk, and when 
the morning of April 25 dawned, the ‘ Marseillaise ’ 
was finished. It was the result of one night’s work. 
The author had called it ‘Chant de Guerre de l’Armee 
du Rhin.’ On that very day Mayor Dietrich had it 
played by a full orchestra on the market place in 
Strassbourg, and the Marseillaise celebrated its first 
triumph. 

“‘The northern wing of the French Army brought 
the song with them to the seat of war, aud copies of 
it were quickly scattered over the whole of Alsace. 
In Paris it remained unknown for some time. First 
it must pass through Marseilles. In June, 1792, the 
Council of Marseilles had, on the appeal of Barba- 
roux, collected a number of volunteers ‘who under- 
stood how to die,’ and whose moral worth was gener- 
ally such as to deserve death. These ‘brave Mar- 
seilleans’ were feasted by their fellow-citizens on June 
25. A citizen by the name of Mireaux, from Mont- 
pellier, rendered Rouget de Lisle’s song. The enthux - 
siasm it created was tremendous, and on the follow- 
ing day the Journal des departments Meridionaux 
printed the song in its columns under the title ‘ Chant 
de Guerre aux armees des Frontieres.’ This was its 
second title. 
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“The soldiers of Marseilles who went to Paris 
brought copies of the song with them. It was sung 
during their entrance into Paris on July 13; and 
again on August 10, while the Tuilleries were stormed, 
it resounded from the lips of the whole populace. 
Shortly afterward its author was imprisoned on ac- 
count of his ‘moderate opinions,’ and was only lib- 
erated after the fall of Robespierre. 

“ «Tn Paris, where the history of the song was un- 
known, it was called ‘Hymne des Marseillaise,’ as the 
volunteers of Marseilles had brought it with them. 
This became its final name. As ‘La Marseillaise’ it 
is not alone the patriotic song of the French Republic, 
but the song of liberty, or rather of revolution, for the 
whole world. 

“That Rouget de Lisle composed the melody of 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ is hardly credible. Most likely it 
is of earlier origin and may have been changed some- 
what by him. Nota few authorities believe that the 
melody is founded on an old German choral. If this 
is true, it is a singular coincidence that the place of its 
birth, Strassbourg, to-day is a German city. The 
latest. researches, however, would show that it is 
taken from an oratorio called ‘Esther,’ composed by 
Grison, of St. Ome, and thus of French origin. Of 
Rouget de Lisle it is known that he took part in the 
battle at Guiberson, under Hoche. After his libera- 
tion from prison through the death of Robespierre he 
was dangerously wounded and retired to private life. 
From that time on the name of Rouget de Lisle was 
seldom heard. During the first empire and the resto- 
ration, the ‘ Marseillaise’ was prohibited. With the 
revolution of July it came into fame once more, and 
its author was offered a pension of 6,000 francs, which, 
however, was refused. Rouget de Lisle died in 1836, 
at Choisy le Roi, where later a statue was erected to 
his memory. 

‘‘ Last year the ‘ Marseillaise ’ celebrated its ninety- 
ninth anniversary by being played before the Czar in 
Kronstadt harbor, an occurrence the author could not 
have dreamed of when he wrote it, almost a hundred 
years previously, as a war song against despots. 

‘Translations of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ abound in all 
civilized languages. It would be difficult to point out 
any other song which has reached the masses in the 
same manner as has the ‘Marseillaise.’ In Europe, 
at least, there must be few who have not heard it and 
cannot hum the melody. Its only competitor for 
popularity is its absolute contrast—the English, ‘God 
Save the Queen.’ On these two melodies lie hidden a 
great part of the history of the nineteenth century.” 





In the Idler Mr. Blathwayt gives an account of an 
interview with Mr. George Newnes, proprieter of the 
Strand, in which Mr. Newnes explains what he con- 
siders to be the secret of his success. He says that 
he works hard and more quickly than most men do. 
He thinks that the Board schools tend to a certain 
hardness and roughness of character, which he hopes 
is being softened down by the dissemination of Tit-Bit 
literature. Mr. Newnes does not think that the masses 
will ever take to literature like the Nineteenth Century, 
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THE RELATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO ART. 


ROBERT DE LA SIZERANON has an ex- 
e cellent article on the subject, ‘Relation of 
Photography to Art,” in the mid-February number of 
the Révue des deux Mondes. He dwells, first, on the 
service photography has rendered to painters in ena- 
bling them to study correctness of detail. The con- 
ventional landscapes, the complicated architectural 
backgrounds, the ‘‘ideal” and impossible forms of 
men and horses have all disappeared. The whole art 
of ‘‘historic landscape” has been relegated to the 
Valley of Lost Lumber. In perspective, photography 
has made it possible for us to appreciate more accu- 
rately the size of figures in different planes. Most 
painters before the rise of photography will be found 
to have given too much importance to the figures of 
their background or middle distances, relatively to 
those of the foreground—a mistake frequently made 
by amateurs in landscapes. Photography has alse 
simplfied, to an astonishing degree, the production ot 
panoramas. After noting the influence of photographs 
of distant countries in interfering with the production 
of fancy tropical landscapes and imaginary Eastern 
scenes, and the revolution it has brought about in the 
art of portraiture, M. de la Sizeranon goes on to dis- 
cuss what may be expected of photography in the 
future. He devotes several pages to the discussion of 
Mr. Muybridge’s instantaneous photographs of horses 
and other animals in rapid motion, and inquires 
whether we are to accept the often extremely ugly 
and awkward poses shown in them as nearer reality 
than what the ordinary eye supposes itself to see. He 
thinks not—rather that the modern picture is a vio- 
lent exaggeration ; for it presents to us, immovably 
fixed, a position in which the animal'‘only remained 
for so incalculably minute a fraction of a second 
that to the eye it blended with the position immedi- 
ately following it, and so formed part of a harmo- 
nious motion. Every movement consists of a succes- 
sion of poses, each lasting so infinitesimally short a 
time that we see none of them separately. What we 
do see (when the motion is not too quick to let us see 
anything distinctly) is a generalized representation of 
the whole, a kind of composite photograph, so to 
speak ; and an approximate picture of this is nearer 
the truth than any number of instantaneous photo- 
graphs of separate poses. It is, however, a distinct 
gain, that the classic charger, at full gallop, with all 
four legs extended in the air at once, who never ex- 
isted on earth save in battle pictures, should finally 
have been hunted and driven from the field, as Mr. 
Muybridge has had some share in doing. 
Photography is growing more and more perfect 
every day ; even the great color problem seems to be 
as good as solved at last. M. Lippman has succeeded 
in producing several very successful photographs in 
colors, by availing himself of the laws of interference 
of light. Last spring, at the International Exhibition 
of Photography at Paris, he exhibited a picture of an 
Ara parrot (blue and yellow), and a branch of holly : 
at a later date he succeeded in reproducing a stained- 
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glass window in four colors, a group of flags, a plate 
of oranges with a red poppy, thus almost completing 
the chromatic scale. He uses a mirror, a film of 
gelatino-bromure, and a little murcenry. 

It may be said that, since this last step has been 
taken, photography leaves nothing for the pafnter to 
do. If it were true that the only object of art is the 
mathematically accurate reproduction of the world 
around us, this argument would be unanswerable, 
and the “realist ” school, who maintain this position, 
are beginning to find that they have no raison Wétre 
whatever. There remains, then, nothing for artists 
to do but turn their attention to those (of late some- 
what neglected) regions which the camera cannot 
reach; and we may consequently expect a new 
development of imagination and idealistic art. 





AFTER M. RENAN. 


9 te Vicomte de Vogiié, in the Revue des Deux 

Mondes, has an eloquent article on the re- 
sults of Rénan’s life and work. 

He begins with a somewhat fanciful compari- 
son, which is, after all, perhaps the best description 
of Rénan that could be given. ‘‘ Watching the jack- 
daws fluttering about the cathedral towers at Tré- 
guier—and turning to the other side—the seagulls 
over the waters in the distance, he was tempted, for 
a moment, to imagine across between the two species 
of birds. Such a hybrid was Rénan.” 

The article is one which should be read in its en- 
tirety. It is difficult to summarize, as a great part of 
its charm lies in the style, and equally difficult to do 
justice, by detached quotations, to the close and 
continuous reasoning. But we may give the greater 
part of the concluding passage. M. de Vogiié insists 
that Rénan was the prophet of Individualism—that 
Individualism which, born of a reaction from the 
undue suppression of the individual, sprang into life 
atthe First Revolution, and now, by a similar but 
opposite reaction, is again on the wane. 

“We will not try to forecast what will come of the 
present state of things. One point alone seems cer- 
tain—the reign of Individualism is tottering to its 
fall, and the philosophy which was its auxiliary is 
losing ground. Does this mean that all that labor of 
rare intellects is to disappear without leaving a trace? 
Certainly not ; humanity will treasure the particles 
of gold found by them ; and M. Rénan, in particular, 
will have left a lasting mark on men’s minds. He 
shook them, he enlarged them ; they will have to be 
consolidated—they will no longer be able to shrink 
back into the same limits. The notion of the invari- 
able laws which govern the universe, so firmly 
established by him, can no longer be separated from 
the teaching in which the Divine institution of these 
laws is professed. He will not have refuted the 
evidence of conscience by his arguments against the 
existence of a personal God; but he will have con- 
tinued the task of all thinkers by putting the Cause 
of Causes a little farther back. This incessant removal 
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destroys nothing of the Sovereign Being whom, on the 
contrary, it makes greater ; it is the necessary eonse- 
quence of all the workings of the human mind, from 
the savage who worships a wooden fetich outside the 
door of his hut, to Pascal and Leibnitz. Every dis- 
covery which shows us that our world is vaster in 
space and older in time than we thought puts the 
Creator of this world farther off without diminishing 
His greatness; the progress of knowledge forces us 
every day to lengthen the chain of causes before 
arriving at the First Cause. Humanity becomes long- 
sighted as it grows older ; Rénan will have left it a 
little more so than he found it. The object looked at 
has changed neither its dimensions nor its position 
because the sight of the eye has been modified so as 
to place it at a greater distance. 

‘‘Outside his controvertible theses as to religious 
faith, M. Rénan has poured out upon our minds a 
profusion of deep and clear apergus. It is no longer 
allowable to pronounce upon a question without tak- 
ing account of his judgments, always ingenious, 
sometimes extremely solid. None has summed up 
with such discretion and lucidity the present state of 
our knowledge, as for instance in that admirable 
‘Letter to M. Berthelot’ (1863), which is, as it were, 
the breviary of natural and historical science in the 
nineteenth century. eae 

“I fear these services may be forgotten in the 
coming reaction against the errors of a doctrine and 
the abuse of a method. The changes in public opin- 
ion we have experienced at the present day justify us 
in foreseeing that excessive vituperation or unjust ob- 
livion will follow a too-much emphasized apotheosis. 
To many of his admirers my criticism, to-day, ap- 
pears lukewarm, if not unfair; if I reprint it in a 
few years’ time the chances are that it will be blamed 
for conceding too much to an old infatuation. M. 
Rénan’s works will, perhaps, suffer a long eclipse. 
Then—who knows ?—centuries after, when the bal- 
ance of the human mind swings round again to a 
period of rationalism, the public will discover and 
read this work with the delight which our Renais- 
sance scholars felt in discovering and reading the 
philosophers of Greece.” 





THE HENRY TATE GALLERY. 


thie notable feature of the Art Journal for March 

is the commencement of a special series of 
articles by Mr. Walter Armstrong, dealing with the 
valuable collection of pictures which Mr. Henry Tate 
proposes to present to the British government, and 
for which he is also prepared to erect a gallery. 

The scheme, says Mr. Armstrong, now stands as 
follows : On the Embankment frontage of the Mill- 
bank Prison site, an oblong piece of ground with a 
superficial area of 45,000 square feet has been marked 
out. This will allow of the erection of a building 300 
feet long by 150 feet deep, with about two-thirds as 
much hanging space as the present National Gallery. 
As to the organization of the gallery, the only thing 
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yet settled is that it shall be under the control of the 
National Gallery trustees. Another unsettled ques- 
tion is that of endowment; the salaries of officers, 
wages of servants, cost of warming, etc., will have 
to be provided for by votes of Parliament. 

A complete catalogue of the pictures, from which 
the authorities who are to rule at Westminster will 
have to choose, closes the present article. They are 
seventy-four in number, and only one—‘‘ The Rem- 
nant of an Army,” by Lady Butler—is the creation 
of a woman. There are five by Sir John Millais, and 
one of them, “The Vale of Rest,” is reproduced as 
the frontispiece to the article. It was painted in 1859. 
_ Sir John Millais, indeed, is the ruling spirit of the 
collection, being represented by four of his best 
pictures. 

The Magazine of Art for March, too, begins a series 
of articles on the Tate Gallery by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 
He recounts the history of the movement and the bat- 
tle of the sites, and points out the most vital objec- 
tion to Millbank—namely, the extreme dampness of 
the district. In conclusion, he says a word as to the 
building. The exterior is highly decorative, but Mr. 
Spielmann doubts whether it is quite worthy of so 
important a monument as it is destined to become. 
The pictures composing Mr. Tate’s collection are to be 
noticed in succeeding articles. 





THE CONTROL OF NATURAL MONOFOLIES. 


A Debate at Wisconsin University. 


The greater part of the .4gis, published at the 
University of Wisconsin by the students, is given up 
to a thorough and well-conducted debate on the 
question of the municipal operation of street railways 
and lighting works, the latter to mean both gas and 
electric light systems, while street railways were de- 
finitely interpreted ‘“‘to include all those means of 
transportation on rails which are organized exclu- 
sively for urban and suburban traffic.” 

Six debaters took part, three members of each of 
the two societies which the University boasts, the one 
taking the affirmative and the other arguing for 
private ownership of these corporate interests. The 
-arguments presented have unusual force and interest 
as all the debaters have had training in the University’s 
special school of . Political Science and Economics, 
conducted by the well-known economist, Dr Richard 
T. Ely. 

The speakers on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion maintain that lighting works and street railways 
are not subject to the regulative influence of com- 
petition, as are ordinary business pursuits, and that, 
therefore, they should be owned and operated by the 
municipality as a means of protecting the public 
against the monopolistic prices which private com- 
panies operating them would be at liberty to charge. 
“‘They differ,” says the first speaker, ‘‘from other 
industries not monopolies, in that they must first 
have special governmental powers to perform public 
duties, and hence are called quasi-public corpora- 
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tions. The public grants them the use of the streets 
asa ‘ peculiarly favorable location.’ Their products, 
light and transportation, must be produced and used 
in the same locality, ‘and in connection with the 
plant or machinery by which they are supplied.’ 
Hence a combination among local works is prob- 
able and would be an effectual monopoly. "Whereas 
a local combination in any ordinary industry is not 
a monopoly, for the consumer can be supplied 
from other cities. Further, the number of com- 
petitors is limited by the size of the streets, the 
great cost of construction, and the obstruction to 
traffic caused by their multiplication. Attempted 
competition in these industries wastes capital and 
ultimately raises prices. Hence, competing plants 
are forced to combine or consolidate. Therefore, a 
monopoly method of production is the most econom- 
ical. } 

‘* So these industries are free from real competitioi 
and are enabled to fix prices and hence to levy a toll 
and not a profit. Enormous revenues and stock water- 
ing to conceal them have been the result. To protect 
the interests of the public, government control has 
been universally attempted.” 

Statistics are presented to show that many cities are 
operating gas and electric lighting plants far more 
economically than private companies are performing 
the same services. The profits yielded by street rail- 
ways in some of our large cities, it is further shown, 
are from two to five times the average interest rate. 
The speakers on the negative hold that to admit the 
position of the affirmative is to accept the conclusion 
that State socialism is the best remedy for the evils 
arising from corporate power: ‘‘ The question under 
consideration is a part of that larger question of the 
power of all corporations. <A solution of this ques- 
tion ought to solve the whole problem. The evils are 
not limited to corporate management of lighting 
works and street railways in our cities; it is evident 
that corporations managing such monopolies as coal, 
oil, iron, steel and many other necessities are as power- 
ful as the corporations managing the monopolies of 
our cities and cause even more suffering to the people. 
Any argument, therefore, for government manage- 
ment because of the power of corporations must 
necessarily include government management of all 
monopolies.” 

‘Instead of removing a great source of corruption, 
municipal ownership would introduce another and 
more prolific one. Under such a system cities would 
be compelled to make contracts with a multitude of 
corporations, such as coal combines, steel rail syndi- 
cates, wire trusts and a host of others that now deal 
with the private companies. Itisin the contracts which 
a city makes that corruption is most likely to enter, 
and it is not entirely the fault of those who make con- 
tracts with the city, for it isa fact admitted by promi- 
nent city officials that much of the corruption of to- 
day is caused by city officers opposing measures mani- 
festly for the public good until they are bribed by 
corporations interested in the passage of such meas+ 
ures.” 
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THE FORUM. 
dg L AWAII and Our Future Sea Power,” by Capt. 
{ A. T. Mahan ; ‘‘ Panama, the Story of a Colos- 
sul Bubble,” by Ernest Lambert, and ‘A Bill to Retire 
Ciovernment Paper, Money,” by M. Bruhl, are reviewed in 
the department ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr. J. M. Rice finds the public schools of Philadelphia, 
concerning which he writes this month, generally weak. 
The most flagrant of the evils existing in the schools of 
the Quaker City are: First, the want of a responsible 
head ; secondly, the lack of thoroughly trained teachers ; 
thirdly, the appointment of teachers by “‘ pulls ” instead of 
for merit, and, fourthly, an inadequate number of assistant 
superintendents. These evils would be effectively reme- 
died, he thinks, by giving the superintendents full power 
to advance the schools, and by reason of this opportunity 
holding them fully responsible for the condition of the 
schools. 

MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. 

““The Science of Municipal Corruption ” is the subject 
of an article by an unknown writer, who maintains that 
municipal government in America is corrupt simply 
because corrupt and corruptible men are elected to of- 
tice, and that corrupt men are elected to office because 
oftice ‘“‘pays.”” If municipai government had no profit- 
able contracts to award, the writer believes that we 
should have no * municipal problem.” 

‘‘The typical legislature or city council or (elected) 
board of education,” says the writer, ‘‘consists of mem- 
bers of whom one-third will vote as they think, or at least 
as they prefer to vote, regardless of possible advantages 
or disadvantages to themselves. The votes of another 
third are merchandise pure and simple. The remaining 
third consist of debatable men, usually respectable in 
private life and with honest intentions to do their public 
duties, but often rather weak in character and likely to 
owe money that they cannot pay. Whether men of this 
class serve out their terms honestly depends on the temp- 
tation they happen to encounter. If repeatedly called on 
to vote on questions affecting large competing private in- 
terests, their chances of remaining honest are very small.” 


PROFITS OF SILVER PRODUCTION. 


In his article, “‘ Cost of Silver and the Profits of Min- 
ing,” Mr. James D. Hague states that it is only the fortu- 
nate finder of a bonanza who makes any notable profit in 
mining the precious metals. The figures presented by 
Mr. Hague show that the average cost per ounce of the 
whole Comstock product of silver is probably far above 
t..e present price. Mr. Hague concludes : 

‘“‘Taking into account the whole situation, and espe- 
cially if including the costs of the unsuccessful silver- 
mining enterprises—not the wild schemes, undertaken 
without good reason, which ought never to have been be- 
gun, but those justifiable ventures which ultimately 
prove to be disappointing, unprofitable and costly—I 
think it doubtful if all the silver ever produced in the 
United States, reckoned at the old standard of 1.29, would, 
aft r deducting from its value the cost of its production, 
return the capital invested in the operation.” 


PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 


President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, 
and Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known writer on 
economic and financial subjects, discuss ‘*‘ The Transfor- 
mation of New England.” President Hyde holds that New 
England has developed material, but with this material 
gain, there has gone, temporarily at least, a spiritual loss. 
To this contention Mr. Atkinson replies: ‘I do not be- 
lieve that while humanity has been emancipated from the 
Puritanical fear of God it has not become grounded in 
love to man ; I do not concur in the judgment that relig- F 
ion has lost its grasp on the community asa whole. -I 
firmly believe that we may find evidence of progress in 
morality and religion in the fact that men have done talk- 
ing much about saving their own souls and are bending 
all their energy to the development of healthy bodies and 
sound minds in order that we may dwell in comfort and 
welfare upon this earth. If this is subjectivity and indi- 
vidualism, let us have all that we can get of it.” 

Mr. George W. Medley, a prominent member of the 
British Economic Association, contributes an article under 
the title ‘‘ A New Commercial Era for the United States.” 
If the United States should enter the international arena, 
as a free-trade country, Mr. Medley thinks that Great 
Britain would have to be content to take a somewhat 
lower place commercially among the nations. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

N another department we have reviewed the two ar- 

ticles on the Sandwich Islands, by Hon. Lorrin N. 

Thurston and Mr. George Ticknor Curtis ; ex-Secretary 

Rusk’s prophecy concerning American farming and Comp- 

troller Hepburn’s discussion of our national banking and 
clearing house systems. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF INSURANCE. 

One of the features of the North American Review this 
month is the symposium on ‘“ Modern Insurance and Its 
Possibilities,” to which the presidents of four representa- 
tive insurance companies contribute. Mr. Richard A. 
McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, maintains that it is through a more 
productive union of the capital of the intelligent policy 





‘holder and the skilled labor of the experienced and suc- 


cessful life underwriter, supported by highly instructed 
agency forces, that insurance of life and property is to be 
developed. 

Mr. Jacob L. Green, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, considers 
rather the question what lifeinsurance cannot do: ‘* What 
life insurance cannot do,” he says, ‘‘ but what so many 
companies are trying to make it appear todo, is to furnish 
an ‘investment’ to the insurer in any proper sense of the 
term.” He denounces the investment feature in life in- 
surance as ‘‘a pure gamble either in the cost or in the 
substance, or in both, of what can never be anything 
more than indemnity, and can be made to simulate any- 
thing else only by making it less than indemnity.” He 
does not consider it one of the permanent possibilities of life 
insurance. ‘It is possible only so long as the victims in 
moderate circumstances who are depended upon to fur- 
nish the bulk of the forfeitures, four the wealthy players 
do not know the game they are led to play.” 














THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


Mr. Sheppard Homans, president of the Provident Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Company, of New York, points out 
that the American system of insurance is one of pater- 
nalism and the British system one based upon freedom 
and publicity. He thinks thatthe best system would be 
a happy medium between the two, where the supervision 
of the state would combine the maximum of publicity 
and freedom with the minimum of interference necessary 
to the ascertainment of solvency and of honest manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey, president of the Title Guaran- 
tee and Trust Company,*eof New York, shows that the 
tite insurance system is exerting a most .powerful influ- 
ence, especially for the advantage of real estate interests. 


HIGH BUILDINGS AND EARTHQUAKES, 


Prof. M. 8. Shaler, of Harvard, writing upon ‘High 
Buildings and Earthquakes,” says: ‘‘The occurrence of 
four earthquake shocks of importance in the last three 
hundred years in the region along the Atlantic 
Coast makes it evident that from the point of view of the 
architect who would build in an enduring way, ina man- 
ner to insure safety, even in improbable contingencies, to 
those who dwell under his roof trees, this region is to be 
reckoned a; anything but firm-set earth. The measure 
of responsibility which rests upon those who control our 
constructions in this part of the United States may fairly 
be deemed grave. It is true that the probability of a 
great shock affecting the more important cities of the 
Atlantic Coast in any one year is very small, but the like- 
lihood of such a disturbance occurring during the lifetime 
of any well-constructed masonry edifice is clearly great.” 


CLAIMS OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA TO STATEHOOD. 


Gov. Bradford Prince discusses New Mexico’s claims to 
Statehood and ex-Gov. John N. Irwin presents Arizona’s 
claims. Each writer holds that his Territory possesses 
sufficient financial strength and resources, and that 
its population is intelligent and numerous enough to 
sustain a State government. Governor Prince asserts that 
no Territory at the time of its adoption, with the single 
exception of Dakota, contained the population now in New 
Mexico, and makes the further assertion that New Mexico 
‘‘ig endowed with greater natural resources in greater 
variety than any other State or Territory of the Union.” 
Ex-Governor Irwin presents statistics to show that Ari- 
zona has more people than had two-thirds of the Territories 
at the date they became States and declares that the in- 
telligence and education of the people of this Territory 
will compare favorably with that of any State in the 
Union. 

SPAIN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Enrique Dupuy de Léme forecasts the part Spain will 
take at the World’s Fair. Of special interest, he says, 
will be the Naval Department of the Spanish exhibit. In 
this department will be found ‘‘ models of the vessels that 
went to the Orient with the Almogavares, to Lepanto and 
the Terceras with Don Alvaro de Bazan and which sailed 
in every sea under command of Columbus, the Pinzons, 
Solis, Magallanes and Legaspi. Spain will be aided in her 
efforts towards completing her exhibit by the Spanish 
Transatlantic Company, which will furnish models of its 
ships on their lines to the Antilles, Gulf of Mexico and 
United States, the Plate, Philippine Islands and Gulf of 
Guinea ; by her navy with models of its modern vessels ; 
and by the private navy yards of Bilbao, Cadiz, La Grafia 
and Barcelona, with models of the ships they build for 
the Spanish royal navy.” 
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THE ARENA. 


E have reviewed in another department Mr. John 

Franklin Clark’s contribution on the money ques- 

tion and Mr. B. O. Flower’s editorial discussion of the 
present day tendencies. 


A RELIGION FOR ALL TIME, 


Mr. Lewis Ehrich has the first place in the current 
number, with an article entitled ‘‘ A Religion for All 
Times.” Love for God as expressed through sympathy 
and love for man is Mr. Ehrich’s conception of a true and 
lasting religion, and he finds evidence all about that this 
religion of love for man is gradually spreading and the 
old faith crumbling. ‘‘ Never,” he says, ‘‘ was there so 
little theology, never so much true religion, as at the 
present day. Never have men attended church go little, 
never have they attended hospital and asylum meetings 
so assiduously. 

“The religion of love,” he continues, ** will bless and 
beautify this earth as nothing has yet done. This and 
this alone will bring about the highest co-operation of 
man with man. No mere change in methods of govern- 
ment—no state socialism—will effect it. The change 
must be m dein the heart of man. It must be made in 
man’s plan of religion.” 


REMEDY FOR THE FARMER’S TROUBLES. 


Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, D.C.L., begins the first chapter 
of a series on the “Social Quagmire and the Way out of 
It,” discussing this month the afflictions of the American 
farmer. He believes that the one effective remedy for 
the present ills of the farmer would be to bring the land 
back into the possession of the people, to be administered 
locally for the use of the men who actually use it, never 
for those who want it only for speculation ; and by the 
means of a carefully adjusted system of rent or land 
taxes, to equalize the benefits to be derived by occupiers 
from the land, so that none will be able to undersell 
others to their ruin.” He would go one step farther than 
Mr. Henry George and prohibit anyone from holding land 
except for personal use and occupation. 


WOMAN WAGE-EARNERS, 


In her article on ‘‘ Woman Wage-Earners,” Miss Helen 
Campbell gives as follows the earnings of women in some 
of the most profitable industries ; 

“ Artificial flowers, $277.53 ; awnings and tents, $276.46; 
bookbinding, $271.31; boots and shoes, $286.60; candy, 
$215.49; carpets, $298.53; cigar boxes, $267.36; cigar 
factory, $294.66 ; cigarette factory, $266.12 ; cloak factory, 
$291.76 ; clothing factory, $248.36 ; cotton mills, $228.32; 
dressmaking, $278.37 ; dry goods stores, $368.84 ; jewelry 
factory, $285.20; laundry, $314.75; mattress factory, 
$265.80; men’s furnishing-goods factory, $302.24; mil- 
linery, $345.95 ; paper-box factory, $240.47; plug tobacco 
factory, $235.67; printing office, $300; skirt factory, 
$265.40 ; smoking tobacco factory, $288.70. 

The average weekly wages for women in twenty-two 
cities is given as follows: 

Atlanta, $4.05 ; Baltimore, $4.18 ; Boston, $5.64 ; Brook- 
lyn, $5.76 ; Buffalo, $4.27 ; Charleston, S. C., $4.22 ; Chi- 
cago, $5 74; Cincinnati, $4.50 ; Cleveland, $4.63 ; Indian- 
apolis, $4.57; Louisville, $4.51; Newark, $5.20; New 
Orleans, $4.31; New York, $5.85; Philadelphia, $5.34; 
Providence, $5.51 ; Richmond, $3.93 ; St. Louis, $5.19 ; St. 
Paul, $6.62; San Francisco, $6.91; San José, $6.11; 
Savannah, $4.90 ; all cities, $5.24, 








CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


W* notice elsewhere the articles on ‘‘ Home Rule,” 

‘*Poor Law,” the ‘‘ Unemployed and the Land,” 
and ‘“‘ Talks with Tennyson.” Mr. T, A. Archer replies to 
the Quarterly Reviewer who so brilliantly and yet so rudely 
assailed Mr. Freeman’s claims to be regarded as an ac- 
curate historian. It is an excellent article, regarding it 
from the point of view of the courtesy of criticism. Miss 
Julia Wedgwood writes a characteristic paper on Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar.” Mr. Weldon: published his 
address, which he delivered to the Birmingham Teachers’ 
Association, on ‘‘ The Teacher’s Training of Himself,” in 
the course of which we note that he warns the teachors 
that they are likely to take much more harm by not read- 
ing novels than by reading too many. Mary Steadman 
Aldis, writing from New Zealand, under the title ‘Thou 
Art the Man,” tells us astory of the “chivalrous” at- 
tempt of the New Zealand branch of the Typographical 
Association to drive female compositors out of the news- 
paper printing offices in that colony. The conduct of the 
Australian Labor Party in relation to the work of the 
women is about as pretty a contrast between principle 
and practice as the cynic could possibly desire. 


THE TRUE CATHOLICITY. 


The Rev. R. E. Bartlett writes on the ‘‘ Holy Catholic 
Church,” from the point of view of one who repudiates 
the doctrine that the Catholic Church is a society of per- 
sons governed by an ecclesiastical hierarchy deriving its 
orders from a legitimate succession of apostles: ‘‘ For the 
ideal that we shall keep before us, if we are wise, is the 
triumph, not of Episcopacy, nor of Presbyterianism, nor 
of Wesleyanism, nor of Undenominationalism, but of 
Christian charity, the bond of perfectness. True church- 
manship should consist, not in an attitude of haughty and 
rigid isolation from all forms of government and worship 
but our own, but in that spirit of wide sympathy, of mu- 
tual understanding, of unselfishness, of locking for points 
not of difference but of agreement, of which the Christian 
Church ought to be the most perfect embodiment.” 


USE OF HYPNOTISM. 


Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey replies to Mr. Ernest H. Hartz’s 
paper on the revival of witchcraft, in which he claims 
great things for the new hypnotism, which, if they be not 
overstated, will render abortive all the outcries of Mr. 
Ernest Hartz: ‘‘To cure an intractable neuralgia, or to 
soothe the last weeks of a poor sufferer dying from a 
chronic disease, i: a common and delightful experience 
with the physician who has added hypnotism to his ar- 
mamentum ; but it is even more gratifying for him to 
find that he is often enabled by its means to reform the 
vicious and restore the drunkard to society. That hyp- 
notism enables us to achieve this is a matter of daily ex- 
perience, and is borne out by the testimony of eminent 
medical men in all parts of the world.” 


NEW UNIONISM. 


Mr. Tom Mann writes on the New Unionism. Mr. Tom 
Mann pleads very strongly to the British Government to 
do something practical and at once. If they do not take 
advantage of the administrative powers which they pos- 
sess in order to carry out many required reforms in the 
Government departments, he will be dissatisfied and dis- 
appointed. Speaking of the instability of employment, 
Mr. Mann says: ‘‘The cure for this is that workers and 
employers should co-operate together and jointly agree to 
work such hours in each trade and district as will give all 
a share of the work to be done, and as far as possible 
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regulate the output in such wise as ‘shall avoid the build- 
ing of ten ships when only five can be used.” 
HERBERT SPENCER ON WEISMANN. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer concludes his paper on the inad- 
equacy of ‘‘ Natural Selection,” the chief aim of which is 
to disprove the theories of Weismann by calling attention 
to the facts proving the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. In animals of a complex construction he thinks 
inheritance of acquired character becomes an important, 
if not the chief, cause of evolution. Such facts as the 
distribution of tactual discriminativeness, which are in- 
explicable by the theory of the survival of the fittest, are 
clearly explained as the result of the inheritance of ac- 
quired character. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


N the New Review Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson contributes 
the first part of a short story entitled ‘‘ Mother's 
Hands.” Mr. William Archer discourses upon ‘The 
Drama,” in a style that is just a trifle too self-conscious. 
Mr. Albert Vandam describes the internal working of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 
THE COMMON SENSE OF HYPNOTISM. 

Mr. Lloyd Storr-Best maintains that hypnotism doesa . 
great many things that the regular practitioner cannot 
do: ‘Contrast with this empirical application of the 
‘‘ medicine of the imagination,” the precision of hypnotic 
treatment, by which, granted asufficiently deep hypnosis, 
we can with certainty place the sick man in that mental 
atmosphere most favorable to recovery. If he be haunted 
by melancholy ideas, those ideas can be exorcised and 
pleasant thoughts substituted. If he lack hope, it may by 
suggestion beinstilled, and his mind made to dwell with 
cheerful expectancy upon the symptoms of returning 
health. Lastly, it remains to be considered whether 
hypnotism can be of any service in genuine organic dis- 
ease. Here it seems likely that we should be able by 
means of hypnotic treatment to modify morbid processes, 
to arrest structural degeneration, and to awaken to more 
vigorous life the diseased part by improving its nutrition. 
through an augmentation of its blood supply.” 

ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

Mr. Edward Dicey sets forth once more his well-known 
opinions as to England’s duty of regularizing her position 
in Egypt: ‘The legal reforms which our British repre- 
sentatives in Egypt consider to be essential for protecting 
the people, and especially the peasantry, from exactions 
and oppressions are received with undisguised hostility 
by the Khedive, the leading statesmen of Egypt, the na- 
tive administrators, and the whole Pasha class. And for 
reasons I have suggested above, these reforms receive 
the most passive support at the hands of the Egyptian 
populace, Abbas Pasha based his futile attempt to eman- 
cipate himself from British control on the plea which he 
deemed most likely to command support, and the result, 
I think, has shown that in this respect his calculations 
were not ill founded.” 

If, then, all reforms are unpopular with the only people 
who are capable of giving expression to their opinions, 
why should England try to make any reforms? This ques- 
tion Mr. Dicey replies to by asking another: ‘ Do we, or 
do we not, intend to remain in Egypt? In the former 
case perseverance in our policy of legal reform is a duty ; 
in the latter, it is—to my mind—a folly. Under our present 
provisional régime in Egypt all our attempts to improve 
the institutions of the country are simply experiments as 
to the feasibility of putting new wine into old bottles,” 
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MR. GEORGE MEREDITH AS A JOURNALIST, 


Mr. F. Dolman recalls the almost forgotten fact that 
from 1857 to 1865 Mr. George Meredith contributed articles 
to the London Morning Post and ground the party corn or 
chaff for the Tories in the Ipswich Journal, of which he 
was editor. He lived in Surrey, came up once a week to 
London and wrote week by week one or two leading arti- 
cles and a column ortwo of notes. Itis rather unkind to 
a veteran to disinter such sins of his youth as these weekly 
notes, wherein he made mock at many of those men and 
things now most sincerely reverenced among us. 


WHAT IS A NATION ? 


Professor Mahaffy gives his definition of a nation as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A nation is the largest dimension which a single 
society of men can assume, deriving its unity from the 
joint but varying action of the following causes: 1. As 
regards race if not unity, or at least the predominance of 
a race able to absorb or control those who dwell within 
the same locality ; 2, as regards locality, a geographical 
area of adequate dimensions, of which the boundaries 
may advance or recede, but of which the nucleus does not 
change ; 3, as regards language and religion, such uni- 
formity as is necessary for community of intercourse and 
sentiment. These causes, to produce a real nation, must 
further result in: 4,a common government presenting to 
its neighbors a distinct political corporation ; 5, a com- 
munity of sentiment which makes all its members regard 
themselves as a single social organism with a life and his- 
tory of its own.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“| “HE most interesting paper in the Nineteenth Century 
] is Lord Meath’s impressions of America and Aus- 
tralasia, which we have noticed elsewhere. The opinions 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Thomas Sexton on the 
Home Rule bill are also referred to on another page. 





THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. Charles Barry, eldest son of the designer of the 
Houses of Parliament, has been asked by Editor Knowles 
to describe a scheme for making the House of Commons 
large enough to contain its members. At present it con- 
tains sitting accommodation for 430 members and 38 re- 
porters ; the House consists of 670 members. No statisti- 
cian has as yet ventured to compute the number of reporters 
who want seats in the gallery ; so Mr. Barry proposes to 
extend the House laterally, and Mr. Knowles publishes 
the plan of the enlarged House of Commons; the sides 
are bulged out, the galleries intended for the use of mem- 
bers are done away with ; he would give the ladies a 
second gallery above their present one ; by this plan he 
would seat 670 members and provide accommodation for 
65 reporters. The present House of Commons contains 
127,000 cubic feet, affording 430 members 296 feet each ; 
the altered House would contain 230,000 cubic feet, 
and afford 348 cubic feet to each of the 670 members. 
The whole of the work could be done in two recesses 
without the necessity of ejecting the House for a single 
session. 

WHY DOMESTIC SERVICE IS UNPOPULAR. 


Miss Clementina Black, in a very brief paper, explains 
why girls hate domestic service, although it is better paid 
and is lighter work than in the factory. The chief reason 
is that a servant girl lives in a position of total personal 
subservience She is despised, not because she does 
menial work, but because she puts herself under another 
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person’s beck and call. She is practically removed from 
her own ciccle and placed in another. They are exposed 
to much greater temptations than ordinary workers, and 
Miss Black says that if she were the mother of girls who 
had to choose between the factory and domestic service 
she would unhesitatingly choose the factory. The only 
change that she can suggest is that servants should come 
and work for a specified number of hours a day, as dre s- 
makers already do. She thinks there is a great future 
open for the woman who will be able to organize a capa- 
ble brigade of outdoor servants. 


JEWISH WIT AND HUMOR. 

The Chief Rabbi publishes his lecture at the Jewish 
Institute on the title ‘‘ Jewish Wit and Humor.” He 
makes the most of Heine and the Midrache. The follow- 
ing is one of the examples of the readiness of Jewish re- 
partee: ‘At a festive banquet, representatives of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergy had been invited, 
and were engaged in pleasant converse. The Rabbi, 
faithful to the dietary precepts of his religion, partook of 
only a few of the dishes. An appetizing joint of roast 
pork was set on the table. The Catholic priest turned to 
his neighbor and asked: ‘ When will the time come that 
I may have the privilege of serving you with a slice of 
this delicious meat ?’? ‘When I have the gratification of 
assisting at your Reverence’s wedding,’ the Rabbi re- 
joined, with a courteous bow.” 


HANSOMS AND THEIR DRIVERS. 


Mr. W. H. Wilkins describes the grievances of the han- 
som and cab drivers of London, gathered by a long series 
of interviews. It seems that Hansom, the inventor of the 
‘‘ gondola of London,” only received $1,500 for his inven 
tion, and died as recently as 1882. Mr. Wilkins thinks 
that the great bulk of the London cabmen are underpaid 
and overworked. He says: ‘‘It is just because they do 
not combine that they remain underpaid, overworked 
and isolated. That is, in fact, the problem which con- 
fronts those who fain would find a remedy for the pres- 
ent state of affairs, and whoever solves it will do much to 
lighten the burdens which now press heavily on a numer- 
ous, hard working and deserving body of men.” 


THE FORMATION OF VALLEYS, 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Inaccess- 
ible Valleys: a Study in Physical Geography,” describes 
the Yosemite and other valleys in America and Australia 
in order to do away with what he regards as the popular 
delusion that these valleys were produced by some great 
catastrophe. He holds that they were made, as all val- 
leys are made, by the action of running water. ‘It was 
for the purpose of bringing clearly before non-geologic 
readers the total inaccuracy of the popular view—that 
every rock-walied valley or deep alpine gorge has had its 
origin in some ‘convulsion of nature’—and to impress 
upon such readers the grand but simple theory, which 
we owe mainly to the late Sir Charles Lyell, of the effi- 
eiency of causes now in action in producing the varied 
contours of the earth’s surface, that this account of some 
of the most remarkable of known valleys has been 
written.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild begins a paper upon the 
financial causes of the French Revolution. Mr. J. G. 
Jackson replies to Lord Grimthorpe’s attack on ‘ Archi- 
tecture, a Profession or an Art?” Archibald Forbes 
writes an article which he calls the inner history of the 
Waterloo Campaign, and the Duches: of Leeds contrib- 
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* utes a letter upon the battle written by Sir Felton Her- 
vey, one of the Duke of Wellington’s aids-de-camp on July 
8, 1815, Mr. Herbert Paul writes on the classical poems 
of Tennyson. Leopold Katscher discusses Alfred de 
Musset. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali pleads for the establish- 
ment of a gold standard in India and fixing the rupee as 
a token coin at 18d. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly has an article on the Home Rule bill, 
although Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper on ‘‘ American 
Sidelights of Home Rule” comes somewhere near it. ° 


UPWARDS AND ONWARDS. 


The optimists have it all their own way in the maga- 
zines this month. In addition to Sir Edward du Cane’s 
demonstration that criminals bid fair to become as extinct 
as the dodo in England, we have now the Bishop of Bed- 
ford’s paper on ‘‘ Urban Populations,” in which he de- 
clares : ‘‘In spite of all that may be adduced to the con- 
trary, I thankfully and unhesitatingly say that physically, 
morally, and religiously we are better—in the East End of 
London, at least—than we were, and that there are signs 
of still further improvement.” 

The Bishop speaks with great and welcome confidence. 
He says: ‘There is a more healthy public opinion which 
regulates behavior and conversation than formerly. The 
factories where girls work are altogether different to what 
they were. It is no longer impossible for a respectable 
plumber or glazier, for example, to do work in such prem- 
ises without being put to shame and distressed. Look at 
the streets in the lowest neighborhood and compare their 
state with what was their condition ten yearsago. There 
is infinitely less trade in vice than there was. Young girls 
are not ‘on the streets’ in the same numbers. The fallen 
are not encouraged and harbored by parents as formerly. 
If moral deterioration cannot be altogether banished, still 
there can be no doubt we are witnesses of a great im- 


provement.” 
THE NEW SPIRIT. 


There is a very eloquent article under this title by John 
Addington Symonds, in which he analyzes the character- 
istics of the new spirit in the Italian Renaissance. The 
resurgence of personality in the realm of thought lies at 
the root of the whole matter. The second phase in its 
genesis was curiosity, and from this attitude came human- 
ism: ‘‘The paganism of the Renaissance might be de- 
scribed as moral and religious indifference, an attitude of 
not ungenial toleration toward believers and unbeliev- 
ers, saints and sinners. In like manner the rationalism 
of the Renaissance was intellectual indifference, interest 
in thoughts without regard for the sources whence they 
came or the particular shade of opinion they denoted. 
The naturalism of the Renaissance was sensuous indiffer- 
ence, an attitude of sympathetic observation toward 
everything in nature, without false shame or loathing, an 
openness of sensibility to all impressions. These three 
factors were needed for the formation of the modern an- 
alytical spirit, which is impartial in judgment, unpreju- 
diced for or against religious and ethical codes, reckless 
as to the results of its method, indifferent as to the moral 
or esthetical qualities of the thing to be examined. 

He does not venture in this essay even to glance at the 
history of the sustained conflict of the new spirit with 
the dogmatic theology, but he concludes with the follow- 
ing prophecy: ‘‘What the issue of that conflict in the 
future will be is, I think, already certain. The struggle 
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may continue, perhaps, for centuries, until the New Spirit 
shall have thoroughly imbued the modern mind, and 
Christianity be gradually purged of all that is decayed or 
obsolescent in its creed, retaining only that ethic which 
we owe to it, and which, though capable of being raised 
to higher stages, will remain the indestructible possession 
of the race.” 
A SUCCESSFUL SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

Mr. Charles Hancock describes M. Godin’s Familistére, 
at Guise, of which he speaks in the highest terms. He 
says: ‘The great feature of this mutualité sociale (social 
reciprocity) is, that in addition to the workers receiving a 
liberal share of the profits of the concern, an apparently 
well-devised system of community life has been estab- 
blished. The work carried on at Guise principally consists. 
of the manufacture of stoves and heating apparatus, hard- 
ware goods and building appliances; there are one thou- 
sand two hundred workmen employed. 

‘‘ But enough I saw to be convinced that this garantisme 
social in operation at Guise abundantly justifies the claim. 
made for it—that it.is the most important and practical 
undertaking of a social and industrial kind of the age.” 


WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson tells the story of the movement. 
in favor of opening the medical profession to the one-half 
of the human race that is most eminently qualified for the. 
care of the sick. She gives Miss Blackwell the credit of 
initiating the movement, but pays due homage to the: 
indomitable energy of Dr. Jex Blake. The battie, how- 
ever, is now almost won: ‘In the sixteen years which 
have elapsed since 1877 much more rapid progress has 
been made. In the place of one examining body prepared 
to give women a diploma there are now six, and instead 
of one medical school there are now eight. 

About forty-five qualified medical women are now 
practicing in London, and one hundred and forty-four 
are on the medical register. Many are making a good 
start in the provincial towns. They are holding posts 
under the Asylums Board, in the infirmaries, in children’s 
hospitals, as inspectors of boarded-out children, as medi- 
cal officers to the female employees at the General Pest. 
Office, London, and at the Liverpool and Manchester Post 
Offices. 

A considerable number of the women who have been 
qualified as medical practitioners have gone to India, 
China, South Africa and Australia. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


W. B. Worsfold writes pleasantly concerning Dutch 
society in Java and Mr. Frederic Carrel gives a long and 
interesting account of the school of France. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONGMAN’S is a good gossipy number. A. K. H. B. 
has a characteristic paper full of Scotch stories, 
entitled ‘‘ Of a Wilful Memory.” C. T. Buckland’s paper 
on the Zoo at Calcutta is also interesting reading. He 
mentions, among other things, that the difficulty of keep- 
ing tigers is that the public like to see their tiger fat, 
whereas if you fatten a tiger, he always dies of liver com- 
plaint. The giraffe in the Calcutta Zoo being frightened 
on one occasion by the firing of some guns, jumped clean 
over a fence ten feet high, and then being frightened 
again by some more firing, jumped back. Mrs. Henry 
Reeve writes upon mistresses and their maids, but the 
article does not contain anything for quotation, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE brightest paper in the Westminster is Lady Flor- 

ence Dixie’s account of her travels in Patagonia’ 

Her adventures in that lone land are told with much 

spirit, and the article is one of the most interesting Lady 
Florence has made for some time. 

The most elaborate article is Charles E. Callwell’s pa- 
per, ‘‘ British Guarantees and Engagements.” He exam- 
ines our undertakings in relation to Belgium, Luxem- 
bvourg, Switzerland, Northern Savoy, Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, Sweden, Norway and Turkey in Asia. He thinks 
that we should announce while it is stil] clear weather 
that we have no intention of fulfilling all our engage- 
ments under any of these treaties. There is something to 
be said for this, no doubt ; but suppose, in consequence of 
this unsolicited declaration, war were to break out, would 
our responsibility be not rather heavier than allowing the 
present more or less shady obligations to remain as they 
are ? 

‘Miss Crawford returns to the charge and pleads for the 
proper treatment of women, especially against the mal- 
treatment of their husbands. She takes as her text Mr. 
Justice Denman’s statement last year at Liverpool, that 
in certain classes the life of a wife was often less cared 
for than that of other people. This doctrine the judge 
thinks is nursed by the leniency shown by judges to peo- 
ple who murder or half murder their wives. Another 
article, this time an anonymous one, pleads that women 
should be taught something about the world in which 
they live before they are launched into it. Mr. Joseph 
Nelson maintains that the Northwest of Canada is the great 
corn growing, cattle rearing and mineral producing coun- 
try of the iuture. Robert Ewen in a paper entitled 
‘Thorough Free Trade” pleads. for the free use of paper 
money and the establishment of democratic investment 
banks with $25.00 shares, $5.00 paid up. These banks should 
be both saving and lending banks, and do regular banking 
business for the people. 

The article upon Moloch in England is based upon Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh’s reports, and concludes with a plea 
against child’s insurance. Mr. Graham-Barton, the 
writer, warns the Bishops of England that the Noncon- 
formists are hostile to all spiritual supremacy in the 
State, warranted neither by scripture nor by common 
sense, and unless the Bishops desist from their patroniz- 
ing tone they will be thrust out of a position which they 
ought never to have occupied, by a combination of all the 
dissenting forces. 





ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. 


*HE March number is the last one of the English Il- 
T lustrated that will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. We have another and probably the last paper 
upon the “Great Railway Companies.” The Great 
Northern of England is the one selected. The frontis- 
piece is the Princess May, and there is an article by 
Herbert Russell on ‘‘ Cargo Steamships.” Colonel Stop- 
ford writes on Upper Burmah, and Lady Malmesbury 
describes Heron Court. The only other article worth 
noticing apart from the stories is Mr. Wilton J. Rix’s 
paper on ‘‘ Bulldogs.” Next month the magazine will be 
published by Mr Edwin Arnold, who will increase the 
magazine by sixteen pages. A new serial, to be com- 
- pleted in three numbers, will be contributed by Robert 
Buchanan. Lord Ribblesdale will write on the Queen’s 
buckhounds, and ‘Earl Harold,” with full-page designs 
never before published, by Charles Kingsley, will have 
the place of honor. 
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THE CENTURY. 


E review in another department the paper by 

Henry B. Fuller, on Westminster Abbey, and the 

posthumous account of Captain Thomas Ussher of ‘“ Na- 
poleon’s Deportation to Elba.” 

In the ‘‘ Letters of Two Brothers”—of General Sher- 
man to his brother John—which are continued in this 
number, there is a paragraph in one of the soldier’s epistles 
especially worthy of reprinting : 

‘“‘DEAR BROTHER: I have been importuned from many 
quarters for my likeness, autographs and biography. I 
have managed to fend off all parties, and hope to do so 
till the end of the war. I don’t want to rise or be notori- 
ous for the reason that a mere slip or accident may let me 
fall, and I don’t care about falling so far as most of the 
temporary heroes of the war. ‘The real men of the war 
will be determined by the closing scenes, and then the 
army will determine the questions. Newspaper puffs and 
self-written biographies will then be ridiculous carica- 
tures. Already has time marked this progress and indi- 
cated this conclusion. If parties apply to you for mate- 
rials in my behalf, give the most briet and general items, 
and leave the results to the close of the war or of my 
career. As well might a judge or senator seek for fame 
outside their spheres of action as an officer of the army. 
We must all be judged by our own peers, stand or fall by 
their verdict.” 

Prof. Edward L. Curtis, of Yale University, writing on 
‘“‘The Present State of Old Testament Criticism,” agrees 
with his predecessors in the series the Century is printing, 
that the divineness of the Old Testament is in no wise 
impaired by historical inaccuracy. Concerning the origin 
of the Old Testament he says: 

‘“‘The reasons against the documents all orginating in 
their present form within the forty years of the sojourn 
jn the wilderness are as follows: First, the documents 
themselves in their literary and theological differences 
naturally suggest a greater length of time to explain their 
origin; secondly, extending through the book of Joshua 
and forming a Hexateuch, they include the history of a 
later period; thirdly, they abound not only in incidental 
references to a post-Mosaic period, but the historic tone 
and coloring, especially of the Priests’ Code, are of a later 
age; fourthly, the laws, in their differences, imply differ- 
ent historical backgrounds; fifthly, Israel’s history fur- 
nishes different eras correspending to these different laws; 
sixthly, Israei’s literature of these different eras corre- 
sponds likewise to these different codes and narratives; 
seventhly, the exceeding improbability that a single legis- 
lator within the short space of forty years should give to 
the same people different codes of legislation, all embrac- 
ing the same essential laws, and yet each having marked 
peculiarities, and increasing their differences in an ascend- 
ing ratio. Did such phenomena appear in any other writ- 
ings, no one for a moment would think of maintaining 
that the writings originated in their present form, either 
in the time of Moses, or within the short space of forty 
years.” 





In Maemillan’s Magazine Henry James writes on 
Gustave Flaubert, and Frederick Greenwood reviews 
Mr. Charles Pierson’s pessimist work, ‘‘ National Life 
and Character,” under the title of the ‘Limbo of 
Electro bearer Progress.” Mr. G. W. Hartley discusses 
the future of field sports. He thinks that hunting and 
shooting will sooner or later become extinct. The strug- 
gle for existence will leave no room for the sportsman. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
E quote at some length elsewhere from the auto- 
biographical notes of the naturalist Audubon. 

The Sociological Series is continued in an article on 
“*The Work of the Andover House in Boston,”’ by William 
Jewett Tucker. This excellent institution was founded 
only two years ago by graduates of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, but is already one of the most success- 
fui branches of charitable work and a striking example of 
the modern spirit of personal devotion to social rescue. 
The most active work is accomplished by six resident 
members of the House, and the programme includes a 
Boys’, a Children’s, and a Girls’ Club. 

‘* The House serves, through its residents and library, 
the much-needed purpose of a bureau of information on 
social questions. Preparations are also being made for 
lectures to be given, as desired, in the neighboring towns, 
according to the methods of university extension. Social 
clubs are being organized in many towns, some in con- 
nection with churches and some independently, for seri- 
ous investigation and discussion.” 

Aline Gorren has a full paper on the new French school 
of Symbolists, whom we hear spoken of new and then 
with more or less of derision, but who seem satisfied to 
forego the joys of publication and quietly ‘‘ saw wood” in 
the development of their new cult of zsthetics. 

“Tf this movement in French literature had been con- 
fined to an innovation in the métrique of verse, to an at- 
tempt to eliminate from the French language those 
‘clumsy deposits’ which the phraseology of modern 
science, and still more, the loose jargon of modern jour- 
nalism, are charged with having washed into it ; if it had 
been simply an effort to enrich the tongue of to-day anew 
with what M. Jean Moréas calls the ‘ unpolluted voca- 
bles’ of the golden age of Rabelais, the interest attaching 
to it could not have spread to any distance. So far as 
French Symbolism is an zsthetic renaissance, a desire to 
seize, in the color and perfume of words, the undefined 
affinities we are conscious of in the remotest things, and 
so to materialize them that the same confused sensations 
they awaken may be reawakened in the reader—‘ the 
same unseizable excitations to revery be artificially repro- 
duced ’—it is familiar ground to English consideration, a 
repetition of the creed of Swinburne, Dante, Gabriel Ros- 
setti, and the rest of the pre-Raphaelites.” 





HARPER'S. 


“1T°HE March Harper's is an excellent number ; in an- 

| other department we have quoted from Henry M. 
Stanley’s article on “Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
Africa,” from Henry Loomis Nelson’s on ‘** Washington 
Society,” and from Julian Ralph’s, ‘‘Our Own Riviera.” 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis adds a further African 
flavor to the magazine by his enthusiastic sketch of the 
young explorer, William Astor Chanler, with whom he 
hobnobbed in London at the time Mr. Chanler was test- 
ing canned meats and repeating rifles for his expedition. 
Mr. Chanler has already won his laurels by penetrating, 
with one white boy-servant, at the head of 180 men, 
through the land of the Masai, where Stanley said it was 
not safe to go with a thousand rifles. The young man is 
of the New York families of Astor and Chanler. 

“He had to know enough of agriculture for one thing, 
to properly plant certain cereals, so that on his return 
journey he might be able to enjoy their fruit ; of surgery, 
to care for the sick or wounded in his outfit ; of pho- 
tography, to reproduce the scenes and people which he 
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will be the first white man to see ; and of military tactics, 
to organize and discipline a force of three hundred men. 
He had to know just how few men could carry how much 
baggage, and to leave behind what was bulky, and yet 
save that which was essential. Several of his own ideas 
were most original. One was to have his servant George 
take lessons from a wizard of High-Holborn in sleight of 
hand, so that he might impress the native magicians ; 
and another, the preparation of a search-light, which is 
to be used to show the position of a certain tribe which 
always attacks at night. And to this latter he added a 
stock of war-rockets which go through the air in various 
colors and in irregular lines, and with which he intends 
to pursue retreating foes. One of the most amusing of 
his preparations was the purchase of a dozen pair of flesh- 
colored gloves, which he intends to pull carelessly off his 
hands while conversing with African kings, and so im- 
press them with the idea that he is skinning himself 
alive, and that ho rather likes the sensation.” 

Charles Dudley Warner, in the Editor’s Study, notes 
certain strident ‘‘indications of the advancement of 
women.” He says, the great body of them don’t care a 
rap about suffrage, and do not make the least noise about 
their ‘‘rights.” ‘‘They simply take them.” ‘‘ Society 
was more shocked some years ago by the appearance in 
the field of female } aseball clubs than it would be now 
by the advent of female football teams. Woman has 
taken all fields for her province, and is scarcely anywhere 
challenged. If there are female thieves, why should there 
not be female sheriffs ?” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


LSEWHERE we quote from Dr. Edward Everett 

Hale’s “Story of a Boys’ Club,” Valerian Gribajyé- 

doff’s paper on ‘‘ The Great Trans-Siberian Railway,” and 
Friedrich Spielhagen’s ‘*‘ Berlin.” 

Writing on ‘‘ The Great Congresses at the World’s Fair,” 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, the vice-president of the 
Women’s Branch of the World’s Congress Auxilary, calls 
attentionto the subjective aspects, the intellectual and 
moral significance of the great Exposition, in distinction 
from the magnificent material display that we have had 
heralded so fully in the periodicals. After presenting in 
detail the programs and schedules of the various con- 
gresses, Mrs. Henrotin says: ‘‘ These congresses will be 
especially valuable to women, for they are rapidly adapt- 
ing themselves to the new avenues of employment and 
boldly entering the new paths of knowledge, and not 
alone in America, but also in England and on the Conti- 
nent, even from Turkey and the Orient come to us voices 
on the breeze, inarticulate, it is true, but expressing that 
‘divine discontent’ which is the forerunner of freedom, 
of equality and of fraternity. By what is heard and ob- 
served in these congresses, women may learn to adjust 
themselves to an entirely new point of view as regards 
their political, economic and spiritual life.” 

Mr. H. S. Fleming tells of the picturesque features of 
life ‘‘ In Our Cotton Belt,” as he titles hisarticle. Toraise 
last year’s crop of 9,035,379 bales—the largest ever known 
—valued at nearly $225,000,000, it required the planting of 
about 20,000,000 acres, ‘* giving an average yield of forty- 
five hundredths of a bale to the acre. More than 3,000,- 
000 animals were required to till the ground and over 10,- 
000,000 people—men, women and children—were engaged 
in the work. In addition to the fibre there were collected 
about 4,500,000 tons of seed. Formerly this was either 
burned or converted into a fertilizer, but it is now nearly 
all pressed to extract the oil, which is in large demand fer 
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industrial purposes and has entered to some extent into 
domestic and medicinal use.” 

In the department of fiction there are two striking 
short stories, one by Mrs. Cruger, relating to the middle- 
aged loves of two members of the Fifth Avenue cult, who 
do not live happily ever afterwards, and the other a very 
courageous tale by Miss Ida M. Van Etten, attacking some 
flagrantly evil results of our social and industrial systems. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


NDER the title, ‘‘ A Little American Republic,” Cap- 
tain George P. Scriven, U.S. A., tells of the small 
land of Costa Rica, which is destined to play such a part 
in the future owing to its place at the gate of the great 
commercial highway which sooner or later will pass 
through Lake Nicaragua—‘‘ geographically one of the 
most fortunate positions of the world.” ‘‘ It possesses har- 
bors on two oceans midway of the American coasts, and 
it occupies that fortunate portion of the continent where 
localities range in climate from the ceaseless heat of the 
tropic coasts to the unvarying cold of interior heights.” 
The land is wonderfully fertile, ‘all nature bursts with 
prodigal wealth,” and the dark swamps are already be- 
ginning to give place to banana plantations. Captain 
Scriven speaks of the possibility of the banana becoming 
one of the great food products of the world, rivaling even 
Indian corn. 

H. W. Raymond writes about ‘* The Navy of the United 
States,” and gives the following figures showing our ex- 
penditures and progress and weakness : 

“The cost of building the new ships, from the begin- 
ning to final completion, aggregated a total of $69,993,382, 
or less than $6,000,000 a year. The maximum amount ap- 
propriated in any one year for increase of the navy was 
$17,607,000 in 1892 and the estimates for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893, amount to $9,708,650. When all the 
vessels authorized and building are completed, the United 
States will have 42 ships of all classes. Of this number 15 
will be armored and two torpedo boats. Of these last no 
nation having any navy at all—except our own—has less 
than 18. Brazil has 18, Turkey 32, Greece 51, Holland 63, 
Austria 65, China 69, Russia 168, Germany 180, England 
208 and France 248. 

‘““We have made a start in building a navy, but the 
United States has not yet one-quarter the naval force it 
needs to defend its 12,000 miles of coast, protect its 65,000,- 
000 inhabitants with $66,000,000,000 of property” and 
maintain our international obligations and rights. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


AVELOCK ELLIS discusses, inthe March Atlantic, 
‘*The Ancestry of Genius,” examining fort is pur- 
pose the genealogies of our most famous English men of 
letters and science. He finds that out of the entire num- 
ber not one man of genius had Anglo-Saxon forebears on 
both sides, and that, further, each and every one of 
them was the product of mixed races. Adding to 
this rather striking fact analogous considerations in the 
case of continental geniuses, Mr. Ellis comes to the con- 
clusion that in order to produce a great man hybrid racial 
factors must come together : 

‘‘ Wherever the races have remained comparatively 
pure we seldom find any high or energetic civilization, 
and never any fine flowering of genius. Sweden, where 
the tall, fair, long-headed race exists in its purest form, 
has produced no imaginative genius. Auvergne, where 
the dark, broad-headed race may be found in great pu- 


rity, has, in like manner, produced a vigorous but an un- 
distinguished breed of men. Corsica and the Pyrénées- 
Orientales, where a fairly unmixed race of dark, long- 
headed men live, have, unlike Sicily or Gard, produced no 
poets. Wherever, on the other hand, we find a land 
where two unlike races, each of fine quality, have become 
intermingled and are in process of fusion, there we find 
a breed of men who have left their mark on the world 
and have given birth to great poets and artists.” 

Miss Agnes Repplier, under the very laconic title, 
“Words,” argues for a nicer distinction and more work- 
manlike consideration in the selection of those alphabetical 
articles. She shows the advantage that a Shelley or a 
Walter Pater has over a Whitman or newspaper reporter 
when other things are equal. 

“An appreciation of words is so rare that everybody 
naturally thinks he possesses it, and this universal senti- 
ment results in the misuse of a material whose beauty en- 
riches the loving student beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Musicians know the value of chords ; painters know the 
value of colors ; writers are often so blind to the value of 
words that they are content with a bare expression of 
their thoughts, disdaining the ‘labor of the file,’ and con- 
fident that the phrase first seized is for them the phrase of 
inspiration.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale begins a series of papers 
which he is to call ‘‘ My College Days,” and Sir Edward 
Strachey writes on ‘‘ Persian Poetry.” 





POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


R. JOHN C. ROSE, writing on ‘‘The Decrease of 
Rural Population,” claims one’s attention early in 
his essay by the striking statement that “San Francisco 
has now more than twice as many inhabitants as had all 
the cities of the United States together when the first 
census was taken.” And in the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
the increase of the urban population was 47 per cent., 
while the figures for the rural show but 12.66 per cent. 
Mr. Rose examines thoroughly into the local causes and 
extent of this disproportionate growth. He modifies the 
logical results of the figures quoted by the criticism that 
the country census enumerators were probably less suc- 
cessful in getting exact figures. ‘‘ The fees allowed them 
in country districts were in many, if not in most cases, 
utterly inadequate to give them a reasonable compensation 
for their work.” 

There is another thorough and practically valu ble sci- 
entific paper by R. T. Hill on ‘‘ Artesian Waters in the 
Arid Regions.” He complains that, whereas the United 
States Government spends annually over twenty millions 
of dollars, mostly in the Eastern half of the country, for 
river and harbor biils, yet ‘‘ many settlers who purchased 
alleged agricultural lands from the government in this 
{arid] region are begging Congress to apportion for the in- 
vestigation of its underground resources a sum at least 
as large as that given for the smallest creek upon the 
River and Harbor bill.” Instead of bombarding the skies 
for rain, ‘‘contrary to every known law of nature,” Mr. 
Hill advises the government scientists to search in under- 
ground reservoirs of the true American Desert, lying be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierras. He follows with an 
elaborate discussion of the geological aspects of the 
problem, and one of his conclusions is that the artesian 
waters do not, as is generally supposed, flow down from 
the mountain rocks, but that they gather best in gently 
inclined plains. Hence the water seekers should test the 
lowest points of the desert rather than its edges. 
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Under the title ‘‘ An Agricultural Revolution ” Prof. 
Clarence M. Weed ‘ells of tie latest methods of circum- 
venting noxious insect; and parasitic fungi, by spraying 
the trees and plants with chemically prepared fluids. He 
quotes the highe-t authority to prove that the annual 
los to the country through such pests is not 1 ss than 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000. In single States and single 
seasons the damage is often frightful in extent. During 
some of the great chinch-bug epidemics the loss in IIli- 
nois occasioned by this one insect has amounted to over 
$73,000,000 a y ar. 


THE CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED. 
N another department we have reviewed the article 
I on ‘‘The Annexation ot Hawaii,” by ex-Minister 
Geo. M. Merrill. 

Hon. F. J. Vassault contributes a brief article on ‘‘ The 
State of Washington,” in-which he draws attention to the 
immense undeveloped resources of that booming land, 
with its great inland sea, Puget Sound, ‘‘ with its hundreds 
of safe harbors ; with water se deep that an ocean vessel 
can, in places, sail up to its shores and make fast to the 
fir trees that grow to the water’s edge.” The people who 
are building up the country are of a better class than ordi- 
narily falls to the lot of anew country, being often young 
college graduates of good family come out to grow up with 
the community. Mr. Vassault shows the curious fact that 
of the 120,000 inhabitants of Washington, fully 75 per cent. 
live in cities ; he points to this asan element of-weakness. 

James Realf, Jr., writes of ‘Some Literary Folks ”— 
Sargent, Poe, Simms, Lowell and Julia Ward Howe. As 
an illustration of Mrs. Howe’s devoutness he tells the fol- 
lowing story of her and Senator Sumuer: ‘‘ Mrs. Howe 
asked the great Senator to dinner to meet Edwin Booth, 
and Sumner replied in his starchiest, pouter-pigeon 
tushion, ‘Madam, I do not believe that I care to meet 
your friend Edwin Booth, estimable as he may be both in 
his calling and his character. I think I have arrived at 
the point where one ceases to take any interest in indi- 
viduals.’ ‘Why, Charles,’ replied Mrs. Howe, with in- 
tensity, ‘God hasn’t nepes there yet.’” 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


N the March number Mr. David B. Frankenburger 
sketches the rise of the University of Wisconsin from 
its struggling beginning in 1850, and tells of its present 
work under the presidency of Mr. Charles K. Adams. He 
emphasizes especially the value and reputation of the new 
school of Economics, Political Science and History, which 
was created last year with Dr. Richard T. Ely at its head. 
Another progressive feature of Wisconsin’s University is 
the Agricultural College. This not only aims for the ad 
vancement of agricultural science and to give instruction 
in it, but calls the farmers together from the surrounding 
country to its ‘‘Institutes” to bring them into sympathy 
with and knowledge of its experimental work. Mr. 
Frankenburger makes the striking statement that a 
single invention of the Agricultural Station—the Babcock 
milk test—is probably ‘‘ worth to the dairy interests of 
Wisconsin alone more in dollars and cents than the 
University has ever cost the State.” 

Another good paper, by the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
discusses with apparent thoroughness ‘‘ The Massachu- 
setts Prison System.” Many of the institutions are de- 
scribed in detail, and not the least important of them is 
the Woman’s prison at Sherborn. ‘ Anyone,” says the 


Rev. Mr. Barrows, ‘‘ who has seen the gloomy Egyptian 
Mausoleum called the Tombs in New York, can hardly 
imagine a greater contrast in structure and external ap- 
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pearance than is presented by the Sherborn prison. The 
old idea that darkness and light are moral agents does not 
pertain here.” It is surrounded by a beautiful farm, and 
all the buildings are clean and bright and comfortable. 
‘*On entering, the woman is assigned to a probation room 
and kept there from one to four weeks. She is provided 
with work, she has an opportunity to reflect, and the 
superintendent is able to study her case. She is then gen- 
erally placed in the second division. Her standing each 
week is recorded on a card with which she is furnished. 
It is also entered in a ledger in the office.” The prisoner 
is provided with a certain number of credits per week, 
and may lose them for misconduct, or be relegated to a 
lower division for breaking the rules. ‘Each grade is 
distinguished by certain marks and privileges, which ex- 
tend to the food eaten, the rooms occupied, the dishes 
used and to other particulars. ‘Trust’ women are those 
in the fourth division who have been through all the divis- 
ions without losing a single credit mark.” In general, 
Mr. Barrows gives Massachusetts credit for more progress 
in her prison system than in any other of her institutions, 
though there are still in some of the establishments anti- 
quated methods, as of having women and men together, 
and inadequate facilities. 





THE LITERARY NORTHWEST. 


HIS promising monthly starts its second year with 

an Anniversary Number in which we find an article 

on ‘‘The Kindergarten as an Industrial Reform,” by 
Amalie Hofer ; she lauds highly this system we are intro- 
ducing, only too tardily, into our educational work. Re- 
becca B. Flandreau begins the number with a pleasantly 
written description of ‘‘Mount Vernon on the Potomac,” 
illustrated with pictures of the historic mansion’s most 
striking relics. The regents of Mount Vernon have 
struggled against great difficulties in devising ways and 
means to repair the house and grounds, but they have at 
last succeeded so well that ‘not only the mansion and 
grounds, but the deer park, the greenhouse, and even the 
negro quarters have been restored, which last improve- 
ment was made by the children of the public schools of ~ 
Kansas, three years ago.” 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 


E receive this month the first number of a new 
Canadian monthly. The publishers state that it 
is ‘‘intended to fill, in some measure, for Canada, the 
purpose served in Great Britain and the United States by 
the great Reviews of these countries. Timely articles on 
political and other public questions of interest to the 
Canadian people will appear every month from the pens 
of leading statesmen and writers of various shades of 
political opinion.” 

Among the papers in this initial number is one contain- 
ing an emphatic protest, by the Rev. Principal Grant, 
against the import duty on books of 15 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, that Canada imposes. He deems it an anti-national 
and shortsighted policy, and calls attention to the fact 
that even the United States, with its full-fledged pro- 
tective system, has freed books from duty. 

W. W. Fox has a readable account of an Arctic expedi- 
tion, in the course of which he tells us the Esquimaux are 
undoubtedly dying off at a rapid rate, and that the herds 
of reindeer are following the buffalo under the onslaughts 
of the butchers who kill countless numbers of them for 
their hides, or, often, only for their tongues, which are 
cut out and sent to England, being esteemed great 
delicacies. » 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes for February 15 M. 
Charles Roux, Member of the Ch mber of Deputies, 
writes, advocating the cutting of a canal from Marseilles 
to the Rhone, so as more fully to utilize the resources of 
that port. At present the | aris-Lyons-Mediterannean 
Railway is the only inland transport agency open to Mar- 
seilles ; consequently the amount of its import trade is 
not nearly what it might be. 

M. George Perrot writes on ‘‘ Mykenian Civilization,” 
beginning his series with a paper on ‘The Ex avations 
and Discoveries of Schliemann,” in which he gives a very 
able résumé of the progress of archeological science 
within the last few years, and the revolution effected in 
tt by Schliemann’s researches. The most remarkable 
thing about this extraordinary man was his simple faith 
in the literal accuracy of the Homeric poems and other 
early Greek stories ; and this faith, as M. Perrot justly 
remarks, if it did not enable him to mové mountains, at 
least helped him to pierce them, and led him to results 
which more critical inquirers had never dreamed of. 

M. F. Brunetiére has an excellent article on Lamennais, 
the Christian Socialist, who, though he always wrote in 
prose, might rank among the few really great poets of 
whom France can boast. And itis by his poetry, if we 
may call it so, that he will live—by the outcome of his 
feelings and his intuition rather than by his intellectual 
reasonings. M. Brunetiére thinks that his influence is 
still active. This great agitator, he says, had something 
of the seer about him, and though all his written works 
should perish, his reputation will still survive. M. Brune- 
titre has alittle fling at the writers who exhaust them- 
selves in the endeavor to account for a great man by the 
circumstances amid which he grew up, and his hereditary 
charateristics. Lamennais was a Breton—but so was La 
Mettrie, the author of ‘‘ L’homme Machine”—so, too, was 
Le Sage. 

M. Edouard Blanc, continuing the ‘‘ Notes of a Journey 
into Central Asia,” of which we had the first installment 
some months ago, gives us a paper full of interest on 
Samarcand—a town whose name has been one ior poets 
to conjure with, from Milton to Matthew Arnold. It 
was long as inaccessible as the kingdom of Prester John ; 
and now that the Russian conquest has thrown it open to 
Western travelers, it appears to keep enough of its past 
glories to reward the traveler. Although the city is in 
ruins, the monuments still in existence are so numerous 
and important that it is impossible to describe them all in 
detail within the limits of an article. The centre of the 
city is the Reghistan, surrounded on three sides by ruined 
medresses—buildings combining the functions of a mosque 
and acollege. They appear to have been built in the 
fifteenth century, and their facades are covered with en- 
ameled tiles in complicated patterns of various colors— 
usually dark blue, white, and yellow, on a ground of brill- 
iant turquoise blue. 

It appears, from some of the Chinese sacred books, 
that in the tenth century B.C , the Emperor Mou Wang 
made two expeditions, in pursuit of knowledge, to the 
court of a sovereign known as the ‘‘ Mother of the West- 
ern King.” It has been suggested that this lady might 
be identified with Solomon’s Queen of Sheba ; but whether 
this be so or not (and the idea receives some support from 
a tradition, mentioned by Arabian historians, of a Himy- 
aritic conquest of Samarcand) it seems clear that Samar- 
cand and Bokhara were the seats of wisdom meant. M. 
Blanc tells us that wandering scholars to this day hold 
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disputations on rhetoric and philosophy in the Reghistan, 
and busy salesmen will interrupt their bargains to listen 
to them by the hour. Sometimes these college dons go 
well-dressed and accompanied by two or three respectable- 
looking disciples, but more usually they are followers of 
Diogenes the Cynic, and display matted beards and tur- 
bans of cheap blue cotton stuff. They always have several 
professional objectors in tow, paid by the hour, to ad- 
vance all possible hostile arguments, and finally retire 
vanquished. Sad to say, the ‘‘law of elevenpence-half- 
penny ” reigns here as elsewhere, and most philosophers 
employ ‘‘cheap and nasty” objectors—drawn from the 
same source as Jeroboam’s priests. The whole article ic 
extremely well worth reading. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


EMILE BLANCHARD, in the number for Febru- 
. ary 1, discusses the science of physiognomy, but 
there is nothing very striking to be extracted from his 
article. M. Georges Lyon, under the title ‘‘ A Great Pre- 
varicator,” contributes a study of Bacon’s place in his- 
tory. He has consulted the best English authorities— 
Spedding, Nichol, Abbott, Macauley and others—and has 
nothing new to add to their conclusions ; but the follow- 
ing may be quoted. Speaking of Bacon’s scientific opin- 
ions and the curious contradictions they involve—contra- 
dictions inevitable, perhaps, at the age in which he lived 
—he adds: ‘‘He delights in inconsistency. This innova- 
tor, so severe on Aristotle, whom he makes respons'ble for 
the long groping in the dark of human thought during 
the Middle Ages, borrows from that philosopher his most 
antiquated abstractions. As a writer, again, he shows 
differences no less striking ; his sentences, heavy and pe- 
dantic, have now and then a marvelous brilliancy ; they 
carry along in their course both sand and fine gold—they 
mingle barbarism with the highest refinement. What 
must have been the fascination exercised by the living 
beauty that adorns his writings, before a legion of fer- 
vent admirers—including, it is true,some fanatics, but 
also some people of delicate literary perceptions—could 
have presumed to identify him with the prince of poetry 
and—an untenable paradox !—have attributed to him the 
paternity of the master works to which Shakespeare did 
nothing but lend his name !” 

M. Henry Buteau relates a curious episode of history— 
viz., how Voltaire narrowly escaped being made a cardi- 
nal. Madame de Pompadour would have got the hat for 
him with all the pleasure in life had he been willing, and 
could have done it, too, without much difficulty. She 
wanted him to qualify by writing a paraphrase of the 
Psalms, a task from which he kept excusing himself on 
one protest and another till it was too late. After all, the 
purple has been worn by men who were no more orthodox 
in opinion than he, and a good deal less honest. 

M. L. Levat has a paper protesting aga nst the sense 
less destruction of bix*s which goes on in rural France, 
and which, he says, is . -‘nging fruit intoa perfect plague of 
insects, not to mention the diseases afflicting the vine, 
which, if not directly caused by insects, are certainly 
propagated by them. In the South of France, larks, gold- 
finches, nightingales and other small birds are almost ex- 
tinct. Near Arles, even the swallows are snared for the 
sake of their feathers. Gadflies and other insects which 
annoy horses have increased to an alarming degree, and 
officers have stated that during the manoeuvres in the 
South their horses became almost unmanageable from 
this cause. 
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DR. WOODROW WILSON'S ‘DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889.’’* 
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From Photograph by Pach Bros., New York. 
PROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON, OF PRINCETON. 


“7 HE special interest which, regardless of the author, 

would naturaliy attach to this little volume cover- 
ing an epoch of American history, arises from the fact 
that the book ventures upon ground as recent as the 
conclusion of President Cleveland’s administration in 1889. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson is the first of our historical writers 
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whose presentation is avowedly of the scholarly and philo- 
sophical sort, who has ventured far into the political period 
that lies upon the hither side of the war cataclysm. Sevy- 
eral writers have traced the causes of division which led 
up to the final breach of 1861. Mr. Wilson cunceives of a 
period comprising the thirty years which preceded the 
outbreak of the war, and the thirty years, more or less, 
which followed that event. It has been more customary 
to treat of the three decades from Jackson’s time to the 
election of 1860 as one distinct period ; the years of the 
war itself as another period, and the twenty years from the 
close of the war to the first inauguration of Mr. Cleve- 
land as still another period. 

Of course, in the treatment of historical epochs every- 
thing depends upon the object and the point of view of the 
author. There is no such thing as the absolute delimita- 
tion of an historical period. For Professor Wilson’s pur- 
pose it is entirely appropriate to give unitary treatment 
to the story of the making and the eventual healing of 
our great national breach ; and as a matter of practical 
convenience it is entirely permissible that he should con- 
sider that the epoch covers sixty years and ends with Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration. Certainly, the fixing of 
the beginning of Jackson’s first term in 1829 as the open- 
ing of the period is fully justified in Mr. Wilson’s discus- 
sion of that point. 

In the making of a book so small as this, which treats 
of so large a period, the historian’s skill is perhaps best 
exhibited in the things which he excludes. Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson has always shown in his writing a strong in- 
stinet for salient facts, and especially a grasp upon funda- 
mental ideas in their relations to each other ; and this 
volume, like his other writing, is a discussion in the do- 
main of political science rather than an attempt at weigh- 
ing and sifting minute historical evidence, or an attempt 
at either brilliant or conclusive presentation. 

It is rather in Mr. Wilson’s favor than otherwise that he - 
is himself of Southern origin, although educated in part 
at the North, and that he is both habitually and instinct- 
ively familiar with the Southern point of view during the 
entire course of events which make up the several parts 
of his sixty-year period. Most of our accepted historical 
writers can appreciate only in a limited degree the South- 
ern view. Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Congressional Government,” 
published some ten years ago, evinced a remarkable under- 
standing of the working of our federal system of legisla- 
tion and administration, while his subsequent work en- 
titled ‘‘ The State,” which is a compendions study of mod- 
ern political institutions on the comparative plan, had ex- 
acted from Mr. Wilson a kind of inquiry that afforded 
most excellent training for the grasp and interpretation of 
our American political history in the pas; two generations. 

Our author has not sought to avoid tle frankest discus- 
sion of the issues which divided the sections and led to 
the war ; yet in a higher degree than any previous writer 
he has stated the case with impartiality and insight. No 
preceding historian has so satisfactorily pointed out the 
measure of truth and the measure of error pertaining to 
both arguments in the famous debate of Webster and 
Hayne. We could hardly have a better incidental proof 
that the task of reunion is indeed complete than this 
candid retrospect, which contains not a single line of 
special pleading, and which is as free from sensitive bias 
asif Mr. Wilson were dealing with an epoch of ancient 
history. Even as to those parts of it which deal with 
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ante-bellum events, this calm and perfectly-poised presen- 
tation could not have been made ten or fifteen years ago. 
The tone of the volume can but have a very great in- 
fluence upon other writers who may hereafter choose to 
cover the same six decades, or portions of the period, in 
more elaborate and ambitious volumes. 

Mr. Wilson was perhaps wise in very greatly condensing 
the events of his last two decades, but he would have 
rendered students a convenient service if he had been 
willing to take the risk of writing rather more fully upon 
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events so recent as to make historical perspective difficult. 
Upon the whole, he has achieved a brilliant success in 
this path-finding little “‘Epoch.” We shall await with 
much interest the appearance of Professor Burgess’ work 
covering essentially the same period. Mr. Wilson’s Char- 
acter Sketch of the new Cleveland Cabinet, which forms 
the leading feature of this month's Review or REvIEws, 
may be regarded as continuing to the latest moment his 
critical study of our party history and our administrative 
system. 





STANLEY WATERLQO’S NOVEL 


JT T happens occasionally that a story is written which 
i is both highly entertaining as a piece of fiction and 
noteworthy because of its relation to some pressing public 
question. Such a work is the latest volume from the pen 
of Mr. Stanley Waterloo, one of the foremost literary 
men upon the Chicago press. The scenes of “ An Odd 
Situation ” are located upon a farm which originated from 
the union of two properties, one lying in the province 
of Ontario and one in good old ‘York State.” This 
union took place upon the marriage of a sturdy young 
agriculturist of the States with a winsome, red-cheeked 
daughter of the Dominion. In the new household all 
goes on in a most happy way until an unforeseen element 
is introduced, bringing with it inconvenience, perplexity 
and finally tragedy. A neighbor of the young people, 
who was not pleasantly inclined toward them, brings to 
the farm the revenue officers of both the Canadian and 
the United States governments, who henceforth keep a 
strict watch in behalf of their respective countries. 

The grievances growing out of this cross-linear condi- 
tion Mr. Waterloo has depicted at large with such fidel- 
ity, such grasp of the situation and with sucha humorous 
sense of its absurdity that the result is irresistible. Peo- 
ple upon both sides of the line will laugh heartily at the 
position of a farmer whose hens persist in laying in On- 
tario, and do not consider that their owner must pay 
duty before he can carry their eggs to his kitchen in New 
York State. ‘* An Odd Situation,” in its relation to the 
question of Canadian annexation to the Republic, has 
been compared with ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in its bearing 
on slavery abolition. In not a few respects this compari- 
son is a very just one, though from the nature of Mr. Wa- 
terloo’s problem one expects and finds a richly humorous 
treatment. 

Aside from the political question involved we have 
given us some of the most graphic descriptions of farm 
life and character which have appeared in American fic- 
tion. One who is familiar with country existence in the 
United States will find little exaggeration in the por- 
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STANLEY WATERLOO. 


trayal of ‘‘ John Cross,” the strongest character of the 
story, or in the statements of vicious dietary habits which 
prevail among our rural population to so alarming an ex- 
tent. The author has prefixed each chapter with a bit 
of his swinging, ‘‘ catchy ” verse, which makes a grateful 
addition to a delightful and novel book. 





OTHER RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY, DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 
The French War and the Revolution. By William Milli- 
gan Sloane, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 431. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


These pages of book notes have upon several occasions 
referred with approval to the fine ren ed activity shown by 
our present school of students and writers in the fie!d of 
American history. Somewhat similar in scope to the series in 
which Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s volume, noticed above. be- 
longs, is another series now issuing from the press of the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, which is to be completed_in 
four volumes. the second of which has now appeared, The 
first covered the Colonial era and was from the pen of Dr. 


Fisher, of Yale, whose eminent talents as a historian are 
universally recognized. The second volume deals with the 
French war and the Revolution, and the author of it is Prof. 
William Sloane, of Princeton University. Gen. Francis A. 
Walker is preparing the volume upon the period of the Adop- 
tion of the Constitution and National Consolidation, and Prof. 
John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, is writing upon the 
period from the conclusion of p ace in 1815 to the end of recon- 
struction. Professor Sloane’s book discovers a very distinct 
unity in the period beginning with the old French war of 1756, 
and ending with the treaty of peace, which concluded our 
struggle for independence in 1783. It was a period in which 
the colonies 1 arned to co-operate, and really developed those 
new and modern principles of federal political structure, and 
of the relationship of the taxing authority to legislative rep 
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resentation, which subsequently took definitive form in the 
Consvitution, and which have taugat important lessons t> 
many other governments. Professor Sloane’s book is very 
oom | more than a mere narracive dealing with well-known 
facts. It is a strong, philosophical presentation of the eriod 
as a whole from the stand oint of a broad and mature student 
of political institutions. The author has undoubtedly made 
excellent use of origina’ materials as a basis for his statements 
of fact. But the chief value of his book lies in its wel -rea- 
soned pres*ntation of our political evolution in the period in 
which the colonies first learned how to act together and first 
began to perceive the nature of the federative principle. 


The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854, By Fred- 
erick E. Haynes, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 70. Baltimore: 
The American Economic Association. 75 cents. 


The newest monograph in the a of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association is upon the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada of 1854, by Frederick E. Haynes, Ph.D. Mr. Haynes 
has produced a very scholarly and _a very perspicacious and 
trustworthy essay, dealing first with the articles of the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854, then with the history of its negotia- 
tion, and then with its practical working. An appendix con- 
tains valuable statistics upon trade between Canada and the 
United States. The constantly increasing interest in all 
questions affecting the relationship of the two halves of the 

orth American continent lends a particular importance to 
Mr. Haynes’ very excellent production. 


York. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L. ‘ Historic Towns” 
series. 12mo, pp. 234. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. $1 25. 

In the series of “‘ Historic Towns,” which the Rev. Will- 
iam Hunt, M.A., now edits as successor to the late Edward A. 
Freeman, the latest volume is upon York, the ancient capital 
of the north of England. Its history has been inseparably 
connected with every period of British history from the ear- 
liest records. Mr. Raine has devoted his space chiefly to the 
early history of the town, and has scant space left for any ac- 
count of its present life and arrangements. 


War Talks of Confederate Veterans. Compiled and edited 
by George S. Bernard. Octavo, pp. 358. Petersburg, 
Va.: Fenn & Owen. $2. 


Most of the material of this interesting volume of war 
reminiscences was 0 igi nally presented in the form of ad- 
dresses before the A. P. Hill gem. of Confederate Veterans 
of Petersburg, Va. The body of the book is taken up with per- 
sonal anecdote of officers and privates in regard to Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness, the final surrenders of Lee and John- 
ston and other epochs of the war. Geo. 8. Bernard, Esq., the 
compiler and editor, has taken great pains to verify the ac- 
eounts from all available sources, and has furnished the text 
with portraits, maps and other illustrations. The value of 
the volume lies in its reliability and in the details of its local 


coloring. 


Heroes of the Goodwin Sands. By Rev. Thomas Stanley 
Treanor, M.A. 12mo, pp. 255. New York: Fleming 


H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Along the Kentish coast, south of London, lies an exten- 
sive, very treacherous quicksand, known as the ‘‘ Goodwin 
Sands.” ‘It is near the usual course of the vast shipping be- 
tween London and the various continental seaports, and at 
times more than a hundred vessels have been anchored at 
once between the sands and the main coast. The wreckage 
upon these treacherous shallows has been terrible, and the 
work of the lifeboats’ crews stationed near is one of the high- 
est kind of heroism. It is the simple narrative of these noble 
sailors of the lifeboats and of their labors in particular cases 
that Rev. Treanor writes. As chaplain to a seamen‘s mission, 
and also as an official of a national “‘ Lifeboat Institution,” he 
has had the best possible opportunities to appreciate the 
hardy, brave, unassuming men who have saved so much prop- 
erty and so many lives. He speaks plainly and most effect- 
ively out of his own experience, and a k of very great hu- 
man interest results. The Fleming H. Revell Company, pub- 
lishers of the volume, have given it an attractive binding and 
there is an abundance of good illustration. 


A Winter in North China. By Rev. F.M. Morris. 12mo, 
pp. 256. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


Two or three years ago the (English) Baptist Missionary 
Scciety sent out a deputation to examine the work in the field 
of Northern China. One of the men chosen for this trip was 
the Rev. F. M. Morris, and he has thrown into form an 
interesting, valuable account of his observations. Fresh, keen 
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relations are given of the social and religious condition of the 
region investigated, and the volume makes excellent general 
reading. It abounds in items of interest in regard to travel, 
yeeene buildings and like matters, given in the form of let- 
ters. he two chapters at the end are somewhat more pre- 
tentious, treating of the MF ig + oto of China” and “ Missionar 
Work and Methods.” Mr, Morris’s view of evangelical werk 
in China is broad and intelligent, and the result of his investi- 
gations is a most optimistic belief in its useful future as well 
as present value. 


Glimpses of the World : Prepared under the supervision 
of John L. Stoddard. Size 11x 13 inches, pp. 549. 
Sold only by subscription, Chicago: The Werner 
Company. New York: J. A. Hill & So. $4.75 to $10. 


John L. Stoddard’s “vi ws” are famous everywhere in 
America; and Mr. Stoddard’s bits of comment as he stands 
before the screen upon which his stereopticon throws suc- 
cessively the photographs of the world’s most interesting and 
wonderful treasures,—whether of natural scenery or of archi- 
tecture, or of other works of man’s device,—are long remem- 
bered by all who hear them for their grace, terseness and 
= felicity. This large portfolio of photographic repro- 

uctions ‘“‘of the marvelous works of God ond 3 man” has at 
the foot of each page a bit of explanatory comment which for 
the first time puts into cold type the remarks that so many 
thousands have been wont to hear from the lips of that silver- 
tongued traveler, Mr. Stoddard. This albym is a work which 
can be most heartily commended for families or for schools. 
To those who have not had the pleasure of extensive foreign 
travel it will be a partial substitute ; while to those who have 
traveled much it pag in convenient and systematic 
form many hundreds of scenes which a turning of the pages 
will recall to grateful memory. 


Cassell’s Corpicte Pocket Guide to Europe. Revis d and 


Enlarged. Edited by Edmund (¢. Stedman. 16mo, 
pp. 505. N.w York: Casseli Pub. Co. $1.50. ° 
lanned and 


_ The small European guide book which was 
edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman, and compiled in detail 
by Edward King, has gone through many different editions 
since its first appearance in 1883, and it can most em- 
phatically commended for its accuracy and its intelligent 
presentation of the things essential to the traveler. 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 
Eminent Persons : Biographies Reprinted from the Times. 
Vol. IL., 1876-1881. 12mo, pp. 359. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 


We noticed the first volume of this series in the E 
number of the REvigw. The second volume brings he 
some thirty obituary notices from the London Times during 
the years 1876-1881. Some of the greatest names in the 
necrology of this period ure Harriet Martineau, M. Thiers 
Pope Pius IX., Professor Clifford, George Eliot, Carlyle, Bea- 
consfield, Dean Stanley and Garfield. These volumes will 
make a very useful library for biographical reference, 


Louis Agassiz: His Life and Work. By Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 345. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Charles F. Holder has the honor of writin 
two volumes of G. P. Putnam's Sons ‘ Leaders y rede 
Series ""—the first upon Darwin and the one just appearing on 
Agassiz. Diverse as these two t minds were in their 
views of nature, their personalities were much alike. Mr. 
Holder's treatment of the great Swiss-American naturalist is 
mainly biographical and is intended for popular reading. 
FP ae pe 9 pe oa ~ 5 coomter on the “ Agassiz 

emorials* and an extensive bibliography. i 
variously and fully illustrated. a a vo 


Convent Life of George Sand. Translated by Maria 
Ellery MacKaye. 16mo, pp. 230, Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


People generally are interested in the youthful li 
personages who finally become famous. Secon guect 
whatever else she was or was not, was certainly an intensely 
a org oon from beginning to end. Miss MacKaye 
has translated from “L'Histoire De Ma Vie” the portion 
which covers the convent life of the girl Aurore Dupin. This 
—— a ae pene “ the areas nch woman’s life 
and has some peculiar attractions which will Miss 
MacKaye’'s English resetting. ne 
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ESSAYS. 
Reveries of a Bachelor ; or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik 


Marvel. 12mo, pp. 237. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Dream Life: A Fable of the Seasons. By Ik Marvel. 
16mo, pp. 220. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents. 


All lovers of these two bewitching volumes will welcome 
their appearance in Charles Scribner’s Sons ‘* New Edgew 
Edition” printed from new plates and bound in very attrac- 
tive fashion. ‘* Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘Dream Life” 
by virtue of what Mr. Mitchell ina preface of 1883 denomin- 
ates their ‘‘ homely old-style quality * have a subtle and per- 
ennial charm. In the minds of a good many readers they are 
associated in happy memories with ‘Prue and I,” Irving's 
essays and very probably with the familiar, kindly pages of 
Holland Itis a most welcome fact that the popularity of 
such works—of true tender sentiment—continues, in spite of 
the exaggerated and pessimistic mass of writing in these clos- 
ing decades of our century. 

The Genesis of Art Form. An Essay in Comparative 
4Esthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. 
Octavo, pp. 333. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.25. 

Professor Raymond, of Princeton College, is a writer who 
roves in his own capacities that the artistic and the critical 
aculties may be united inone man. Both his poetry and his 

critical work in esthetics have met with most cordial recep- 

tion. ‘*The Genesis of Art Form, an Essay in Comparative 

AXsthetics ” is a study of those fundamental principles of 

creative art which are due to the fact that the artist works 

throug, material nature. Hence Professor Raymond’s in- 
quiry is not so much what is in the mind of the poet or mu- 
sician as what are the ways in which they mold language and 
sound so as toccnvey their revelations. Well selected and most 
abundant examples from the fields of poetry, music, sculpture, 
painting and architecture are given as explanatory of the 
principles laid down. Some of the important topics treated 
are “Enity and Comparison,” ‘ Principality,” ‘* Subordina- 
tion,” “Grouping and Organic Form,” ‘ Repetition, Altera- 
tion and Alternation,” etc. The volume contains very ample 
victorial illustration. Professor Raymond has written in such 

a way as to interest both the theoretic student of art form 

and those interested in it from a practical artists’ standpoint. 


Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures. By Walter 
Pater. 12mo, pp. 256. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75. 

All scholarly lovers of philosophy, of s#sthetics, of noble 
thought, of elevated style, will greet a new volume from the 
eminent English art critic. Mr Pater’s work has throughout 
the unity which comes from a profound individuality. We 
recognize the same essential qualities in “Plato and_Plato- 
nism” as in ‘“‘ The Renaissance” and his other previously pub- 
lished works. The present volume consists of a series of 
lectures delivered to ‘“‘ young students of philosophy.” With 
abundant direct reference to the works of the philosopher- 
poet, Mr. Pater discusses in his thorough way Plato’s relation 
to Socrates and to the Sophists, his genius, his doctrine, his 
zsthetics, etc. He devotes a chapter each to **Lacedeemon ” 
and to ‘‘The Republic.” 


Ruminations: The Ideal American Lady and Other 
Essays. By Paul Siegvolk. 12mo, pp. 429. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50. 


Mr. Siegvolk’s book bears very strong resemblance to his 
earlier “‘ A Bundle of Papers.” There is hardly an important 
topic connected with modern social and individual life upon 
which the quiet pen of the author does not have something to 
oe. In these pages one may find a most genial companion- 
ship by the fireside and gain, perhaps, a calmer view of litera- 
ture, life, death and society. Though his chapters give ample 
evidence of a wide reading. Mr Siegvolk’s characteristic atti- 
tude is that of a self-contained, original observer of his own 
thoughts and experience and those of others. These ‘ Rumi- 
nations *—a peppily chosen word—are arranged under such 
headings as ‘Concerning Women,” ‘“‘Shreds of Character.” 
‘* Social Hints and Studies,” etc. For many the chats upon 
Author and Artist * may appear the most fresh and most 

imely. 





ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Civilization’s Inferno ; or, Studies in the Social Cellar. By 
B. O. Flower. 12mo, pp. 237. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Company. $1. 


Mr. B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena, performs for Bos- 
ton a task somewhat similar to that which has been rendered 
for New York by Mr. Jacob Riis. Mr. Flower presentsa series 


of studies of life in the most wretched tenement houses of the 
New England metropolis, and draws dark and frightful pict- 
ures, which are presented with such contrasts as to arouse the 
spirit of reform. Mr. Flower’s nature is intensely ardent and 
proereasre, and it is good for Boston that it should possess in 
im a citizen so outspoken and courageous and an editor so 
fearless and so unwavering in the zeal of the reformer. 


Socialism Exposed and Refuted. By Rev. Victor Cath- 
rein, S.J. 12mo, pp. 164. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 75 cents. 


The little work by the Rev. Victor Cathrein, of the Jesuit 
Society, in refutation of the arguments for socialism, has gone 
through a number of editions in Germany. It has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. James Conway, of Woodstock 
College (not the Rev. Father John Conway of St. Paul). The 
book is a concise and clear argument, but it will not be deemed 
at all formidable by thinkers who cherish the socialistic ideal. 
Its fault would seem to be an attempt to prove altogether too 
much, and a failure to draw the line between what is reason- 
able and practicable in the improvement of social organization 
by means of the action of the state, and what is most advan- 
tageously to be left to individual initiative and control. 


The Crowning Sin of the Age: The Perversion of Mar- 
riage. By Brevard D. Sinclair. 12mo, pp. 94. Bos- 
ton: H. L. Hastings. 


The Rev. B. D. Sinclair, of Newburyport, Mass., some 
time ago preached a very outspoken sermon entitled, “The 
Crowning Sin of the Age,’ under which characterization he 
referred to the perversion of marriage. He has enlarged his 
sermon into a book which has the commendation of eminent 
clergymen and moralists, including Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Vincent, the Rev. Drs. McCosh, Deems and Cuyler and various 


others. 
Hand-Book of Chicago’s Charities. 12mo, pp. 178. Chi- 


cago: Published by the Illinois Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. 


A hand-book of the charities of Chicago would be inter- 
esting and valuable at any time; but of course it will have a 
value tenfold enhanced from the fact that so many persons 
interested in all kinds of charitable and reformatory work 
will visit Chicago this year. The book is published by the Ihi- 
nois Conference of Charities and Corrections, and can be pro- 
cured from Edwin M. Colvin, Monroe, street, Chicago. 





RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The World of the Unseen. An Essay on the Relation of 
Higher Space to Things Eternal. By Arthur Willink. 
12mo, pp. 190. New York: Macmillan& Co. $1.25. 


Rev. Arthur Willink treats of a difficult subject and one 
in which it is very easy to become extravagant or mystical. 
He has, however, broached and defended his theory with great 
moderation, though to some minds he may fail to carry con- 
viction papier lack of a sufficiently deep metaphysical basis % 
He starts with an explanation of the mathematical theory of 
the ‘fourth dimension” of space, in which he believes de- 
parted spirits exist, ‘‘ unseen but not invisible.” In the light 
of a belief in a series of higher spaces he speaks briefly of the 
resurrectio. of Christ, the ministry of the angels and many 
like topics. The book is at least a sane and worthy contribu- 
tion to the study of the important question involved. 


The Safe Side. A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of 
Christ. By Richard M. Mitchell. 12mo, pp. 475. 
New York: Published by the Author. $1.50. 


The present time is one of great religious discussion in 
America as elsewhere. ks are written from every con- 
ceivable standpoint and the candid student of religious prob- 
lems will welcome every honest effort at their solution, while 
not yielding his own individual righ of judgment. Mr. 
Mitchell's work is an attack upon Christianity—its Bible, its 
church, its doctrine, its founder. Firmly fixed in the belief of 
a divine existence and the necessity for areligious life in man, - 
the author presents the thesis: The divinity of Christ can be 
disproved ; being disproved, the whole Christian system falls. 
Mr. Mitcheil has been a thorough student of recent biblical 
criticism and he uses its results freely. He goes far beyond 
the conservative Unitarian ition, for he attacks even the 
ethical teaching of Jesus. Many orthodox readers will sym- 
pathize somewhat with the view Mr. Mitchell takes of the 
clergy. He emphasizes strongly the great_amount of social 
wealth which yearly goes to support church “club houses ” 
and the ministry, which to him appears a serious waste. Gen- 
erally speaking, the volume has m produced in a spirit of 

reat candor. Throughout, it is ably written, in clear, fitting 
anguage. There are some passages which seem to show an 
impatience not thoroughly consistent with a philosophic dis- 
interestedness. 
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Agnosticism, New Theology, and Old Theology on the 
Natural and the Supernatural. By Rev. Joseph Sel- 
inger. Paper, 12mo, pp. 79. Milwaukee: Hoffman 
Brothers’ Company. 25 cents. 

This isa treatise written originally for theological stu- 
dents, but revised so as tobe quite readable for the average 
intelligent stuaent of the great religious problems discussed. 
The writer views things from the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church, but his insight into the positions of Agnosticism and 
new theology is deep, fresh and candid. The main theme is 
the relation of the natural and the supernatural orders as they 
find place in the Christian religion. 


Moses, the Servant of God. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 12mo, 
pp. 190. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer has won a wide reputation as a volum- 
inous writer of evangelical literature. The present volume is 
one of a series on ‘“‘ Old Testament Heroes,” and gives an in- 
teresting history of the es Hebrew leader from birth to 
death, based upon the biblical narrative. There are very nu- 
merous students of Old Testament biography who will need 
and enjoy this able, connected account of Moses. 


The Decalogue. By Elizabeth Wordsworth. 12mo, pp. 
268. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Each of the “Ten Commandments ” furnishes a startin 
point for the wise and reverent talks to young women whic 
comprise this volume. Miss Wordsworth gave these talks 
originally at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and they are en- 
tirely Episcopalian in spirit, but without any narrowness, and 
with genuine penetration to the ae ek needs of living young 
women. A truly helpful, inspiring 


Wit and Humor of the Bible. A Literary Study. By Rev. 
Marion D. Shutter, D.D. 12mo, pp. 219. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Shutter is widely known to American liberal 
Christianity as pastor of the First Univeralist Caurch of Min- 
neapolis. e has also made many appearances before the 
public as a lecturer and contributor to the reviews. ‘ Wit 
and Humor of the Bible * is a most worthy literary study of 
those elements in the Scriptures and is a summary of several 
years of investigation. Dr. Shutter is certainly a pioneer in 
this field, and he has done his work in a reverent, sympathetic 
masterly way. He draws his examples from bot ew and 
Old Testaments and writes of humorous characters, ‘‘ The 
Sense of Humor in Jesus,” ‘‘ Proverbs and Epigrammatic 
Sayings,” ** Wit and Logic,” “The Use of Ridicule,” etc. 


Thoroughness: Talks to Young Men. By Thain David- 
son, D.D. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents. 


Rev. Thain Davidson writes with great force and frank- 
ness to young men. He thoroughly believes that a religious 
belief should show itsélf in all the relations of life, in manli- 
ness, in business integrity, in sincerity and in energy. His 
characteristic toue is one of vigorous, intelligent faith which 
is in touch with the needs of young men in this present day. 


The Secret of Character Building. By John B. De Motte. 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 142. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co 
$1. 


Dr. De Motte’s volume ought to be put into the hands of 
such persons as are inclined to trust to luck or inspiration in 
character formation. The author wisely and clearly forces 
upon our attention the fact of the physical basis of character 
and the necessity of forming right habits of nerve reaction. 
The little book is calculated tomake a good many peo 
think. It will be of special service to young people inclined to 
sentimental views of goodness. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


The Living Method for Learning How to Think in French. 
By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. 12mo, pp. 152. Hoboken, 
N. J.: Published by the Author. . 


Prof. Charles F. Kroeh, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, christens his method for the oral acquisition of foreign 
tongues the “* lavng Method.” It seems to us to have a 
marked philosophical and practical superiority to other sys- 
tems, as an examination of its merits will readily convince the 
inquirer. The essential point in Professor Kroeh’s method is 
that one must “live in French ;** he must associate day after 
day with his own actions as he performs them, the correct 
French phrase which describes them. In this way direct con- 
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nection is made between the foreign language and the action’ 
while the learner must eliminate from his mind all thought of 
the English phrases The other features of the system are a 
worthy support to this fundamental principle. ‘The Living 
Method for Learning How to Think in French” has been 
issued and there arein preparation other numbers of the series 
for German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. 12mo, 
pp. 604. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.10. 


The series of ** Selections from English Prose,” of which 
the first volume has appeared, will be a most valuable one. 
Three following volumes will ommnree the series, which is 
uniform with Ward's “Selections from the English Poets,” 
and is in two editions—a ‘‘ Cabinet” and a “ Student’s.” The 
peculiar aim of this series is to illustrate by extracts from 
rincipal and most characteristic writers the development of 


nglish prose. Sufficient biographical remark is made on 
each author, and followed by such critical analysis of his style 
and methods as to show his historical position. An introduc- 


tion on “ The Earlier History of English Prose,” is written by 
W. P. Ker for this first volume, and the biographico-critical 
notices of individual authors are by Hales, Saintsbury, Collins, 
Gosse and others, including the general editor of the series, 
Henry Craik. Volume one deals with English —- from 
Mandeville to the close of the fifteenth century. me of the 


more important names of this period are —. Pecock, 
Caxton, Sir Thomas More, Asc , Sidney,” Hooker, Dodge 
— Dekker. The publishing features of, the work are excel- 
ent. 


Hume’s Treatise of the Morals, and Selections from the 
Treatise of the Passions. 12mo, pp. 275. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


Ginn & Co. are to issue an ‘ Ethical Series” of six num- 
bers, edited by Prof. E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale. Each mem- 
ber of the series will _ onsist of selections from one of the 
leading systems in modern ethics, together with explanatory 
and critical notes by competent authority. Such a project as 
this is in line with the best_elements of es teaching, 
and it aims particviarly to bring the undergraduate student 
of ethics face to face with ths main principles of the systems 
themselves. The series deals rather with the history of ethics 
than with its theory, though it is needless to say modern 
methods do not allow the separation of the two. The first 
number has ap; ea: ed and contains the whole of Hume'’s origi- 
nal treatise on morals, aid selections from his work on the 
“Passions.” Dr. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia College, 
writes for it an able introduction of some fifty pages and py 
a brief biography and bibliography. 


A Study of Child Nature from the Kindergarten Stand- 
point. By Elizabeth Harrison. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 207. Chicago: Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Miss Harrison as a woman and as principal of a Kinder- 
garten College has a very great reverence for Froebel. This 
edi ion of her “Study of Child Nature” is the fourth, and we 
will simply remind our readers that it is a sound, practical, 
present day treatise. The author discusses in the unpreten- 
tious style best adapted to the subject—the book is an out- 
e of talks given to mothers and teachers in Chicago— 

ut with thorough insights into principles an! facts, the 
education of the child's *‘ Body,” ‘* Mind” and “Soul.” All 
educators, using that word in the broadest sense, ought to 
find something to inte est them here. 


Chaucer. By Alfred W. Pollard, M.A. Macmillan’s 
“Literature Primers.” 16mo, pp. 142. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 35 cents. 


Mr, Alfred W. Pollard’s name is known to many workers 
in the field of early English literature through his able edit- 
ing of “‘ English Miracle Plays.” His little volume on Chaucer, 
belonging to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s ** Literature Primers,” 
is especially marked by its scholarly conservatism upon the 
doubtful points of Chaucer's life and work. While by no 
means neglecting the Canterbury Tales, Mr. Pollard gives 
ample space to the minor poems, as well as to the data of the 


poet's life. 


Greek-English Word-List. By Robert Baird. 12mo, pp. 
43. Boston: Ginn &Co. 35 cents. - 


Professor Baird, of the Greek chair in Northwestern 
University, has chosen about a thousand of the most common 
words in classic Greek prose. He has then arran, them in 
groups best calculated to aid the memory in mastering them, 
and given the English equivalents. 
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The Theory of Education. By William T. Harris, LL.D. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 54. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 


deen. 15 cents. y 

Mr. Bardeen’s convenient series of ‘“School-Room Classics” 
has reached its fifteenth number. Thisisa tract by our dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of Education upon the historical 
and present-day aspects of the theory of education. 


Froebel, and Education by Self-Activity. 
hope Bowen, M.A. 12mo, pp. 218. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


“ The Great Educators” series which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler is editing has gained for itself so high a success among 
progressive teachers that it is superfluous to speak in detail of 
any member of the series. In the last volume ‘“ Froebel and 
Education by Self-Activity ” are discussed by H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A., lately University Lecturer at Cambridge on the 
Theory of Education. His equipment for dealing with the 
founder of modern educational methods is that of the 
theoretic student, and that of the practical worker in kinder- 
garten and normal training schools. Every person who wishes 
to post himself upon the evolution of educational thought can 
do nothing better than to keep pace with this series. 


Select Speeches of Daniel Webster, 1817-1845. With In- 
troduction by A. J. George, A.M. 12mo, pp. 405, 
Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. A. J. George, A.M., Instructor of Rhetoric and En- 
glish Literature in the Newton, Mass., High School, has done 
a good deal of valuable editing in English. For the “Select 
Speeches of Daniel Webster,” which belongs to Heath’s * En- 
glish Classics,” he writes a fitting introduction and notes 
which are exactly what are needed to explain the circum- 
stances under which the speeches were given. The nine 
selections are typical, covering the range of Webster's orator 
as lawyer, statesman, politician and eulogist. It is a wor 
which High: School and Académy teachers will highly ap- 
preciate. 


Chesterfield’s Letters. Abridged by Edwin Ginn from the 
edition of Charles Sayle. 12mo, pp. 131. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 


Ginn & Co. add to their series of ‘* Classics for Children ” 
a selection of the letters of Lord Chesterfield. The abridg- 
ment from the edition of Charles Sayle has been made by 
Edwin Ginn, and an excellent little sketch of the great 
Englishman's life written by Mr. F. Wheaton. The series of 
which this is a member cannot be surpassed as a means of in- 
troducing into schools in worthy form the best writings of the 
world. : 
Les Prosateurs Francais du XTX. Siécle. By C. Fontaine, 

B.L., L.D. 12mo, pp. 378. New York: William R. 

Jenkins. $1.25. \ 


Professor Fontaine’s ‘French Prose Writers of the 19th 
Century ’ is a worthy addition to the equipment needed by 
the teacher of French literatare. A brief biographical notice 
(in French) is given of thirty-seven of the greatest masters of 
French prose in our century, together with representative 
selections from their productions. The list does not exclude 
names familiar in the field of poetry, e.g., Gautier and Alfred 
de Musset. The historical and grammatical notes are in En- 
glish. This work follows the very favorably received 
* French Poets of the 19th Century ” of the same author, 


Andersen’s Marchen. Edited with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by O. B. Super, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 84. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cents. 


O. B. Super, .Ph.D.. Professor of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College, has edited for Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language 
Series,” the famous and beautiful tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. There is a brief biographical sketch, notes and a 
very full vocabulary fitting the book for ‘‘those_ who are be 
ginners in the language and need numerous aids, and those 
more advanced who need early texts for rapid reading or 
sight translation.” 


Song Budget Music Series Combined : The Song Budget, 
The Song Centcry, The Song Patriot. Octavo, pp. 
241. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 


Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. N. Y., is a name familiar 
to most of the teachers of the country. The three song-books 
for public schools which he has published in past years, he is 
now able to furnish bound in one convenient volume, which 
preserves the low rate of the original ‘‘ Song Budget,” “Song 
Century” and “Song Patriot.” The book is eminently 
adapted for the use of schools and educational gatherings. 


By H. Court- 
New York: 
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The Text-Books of Comenius. An Address by W. H. 
Maxwell, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 24. Syracuse, N. 
Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

This little pamphlet is an address delivered_before the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association in 1892, and is an interesting, illustrated study of 
Comenius’ ‘Orbis Pictus.” It is virtually a contribution to 
the history of the evolution of text-books. 


Le Mare au Diable, by George Sand ; L’Evasion du Duc 
de Beaufort, by Alexandre Dumas ; La Cigale chez les: 
Fourmis,by Legouve and Labiche ; Pecheur D’Islande, 
by Pierre Loti, and L’Arrabbiata, by Paul Heyse. 
Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

These five little books all belong to the very admirable 
“Modern Language Series” of D. C. Heath & Co. In each 
case they are to be specially recommended in that they belong 
to the literature of our own century. The German number 
(L/ Arrabbiata) has a vocabulary as well as notes. 


Practical Pocketbook of Photography. By Dr. E. Vogel. 
Translated from the second German edition. 16mo, 
pp. 202. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Dr. Vogel has been for many years a recognized authorit 
on everything that pertains to photography. His latest wor 
is a short guide to the practice of all the usual photographic 
processes, and is written to meet the needs of the Leginner 
as well as those of the professional. 


A Manual of Current Shorthand, Orthographic and Pho- 
netic. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 16mo, pp. 157. New 
York'!: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

This is a script shorthand, the intention of the author be- 
ing to produce a system of writing with the legibility of long- 
hand but with greater briefness. Each letter of the alphabet 
is-given a separate character, and these are joined into 
words, considerable speed being gained by contractions. It 
cannot be used for reporting purposes, and it is doubtful if its 
legibility exceeds that of any of the phonographic systems in 
general use. 


By M. H. Throop. 
50 cents. 


The Game of Red, White and Blue. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


This little card game is a successful attempt to combine 
se and historical instruction in the lines of American 
viography and military, constitutional, social, industrial de- 
velopment. Teachers will do well to examine the cards, 


Verbal Quartettes. 
New York: William Beverly Harrison. 


With the same generaf'method as the above, this device is 
intended to help beginners in the French and German lan- 
guages. The principles of the game are based on those of the 
old and familiar game of “authors.” French, German and 
English equivalent words are arranged in parallel columns 
on the cards. 


By Alice Werner Steinbrecker. 
50 cents. 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, 


Electrical Experiments : A Manual of Instructive Amuse- 
ment. By G. E. Bonney. 12mo, pp. 268. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. G. E. Bonney is the author of several works upon elec- 
trical science of a popular nature and intended for the pur- 
poses of beginners. In “ Electrical Experiments ” his object is 
entirely practical. He gives such directions that the amateur 
learner may make much of his own apparatus and direct his 
ezperiments so as to obtain “instructive amusement.” A 
large number of illustrations accompany the clearly-written 
text. 


How to Manage the Dynamo. A Handbook for Ship En- 
gineers, Electric Light Engineers and Electro-Platers. 
By S. R. Bottone. 12mo, pp. 63. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 60 cents. 


In previous works Mr. Bottone has gone-over a great deal 
of ground in regard to the construction and theory of electri- 
cal engineering. The present handbook is “ intended specially 
for the use of those who being thoroughly good engineers and 
capable of managing ship or land engines, find themselves sud- 
denly called upon to undertake the management of the dy- 
namoof an electric light or electro-pliting installation.” 
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Carlsbad: A Medico-practical Guide. By Emil Kleen, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 101. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 

In this little “ medico-practical guide*’ Dr. Kleen has 
aimed to give to the Anglo-American information about 
Carlsbad and its waters. Some _of his chapter headings are : 
‘Who Ought and Who Ought Not to Go to Carlsbad,” ** Life 
in Carlsbad,” “The City,” etc. He gives facts in regard to 
hotels, amusements, street travel, etc. Dr.. Kleen, being a 
practical physician at the famous Bohemian resort, has 
crowded a great deal into a comparatively small space. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut. A Popular Treatise on Mouth 

Breathing. By Fred A. A. Smith, M.D. 12mo, pp. 

73. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 50 cents. 

The author of this little treatise lays great stress upon 
the importance of an early attention toright habits of breath- 
ing. He traces a large percentage of the diseases of adults to 
pernicious mouth breathing, permitted in infancy. There is 
an appendix on “ Ophthalmia in New-Born Children,” by Drs, 
Smith and Swan M. Burnett. 


POETRY. 


Kindesliebe: A Romance of Fatherland. By Henry 
Faulkner Darnell. 12mo, pp. 188. Philadelphia: 
Macfalla & Co. $1. 

In very musical verse “ Kindesliebe” gives its readers a 
long, satisfactory insight into Alpine Europe at the time of 
the Reformation. The poem as a whole is narrative and 
abounds in passages of description showing high poetic power 
—but there are not wanting many dramatic movements. 
There is a quiet, chaste, delicate simplicity in the whole il 
duction which adds greatly to the charm of genuine melody 
and feeling. The author, Rev. Henry Faulkner Darnell, has 
heretofore written a considerable number of very favorably- 
received works in poetry and fiction. 


Voices from Flower-Land. Original Couplets. By 
Emily E. Reader. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1, 


This is a “ birthday book,” each day of the year being 
given the name of a flower, its corresponding sentiment and 
an appropriate couplet by Miss Reader. The usual space for 
autographs is allowed. There are a number of illustrations 
by Ada Brooke and indexes of flowers ana sentiments are 
given. 


Golden Rods: A Series of Poems. By W. Hibbert- 
Ware. Paper, 12mo, pp. 56. Trenton: Published 
by the Author. 


A number of the verses in this*little volume will stand the 
test of being read aloud very well. There is far too little 
originality of subject or treatment to satisfy a cultivated 
taste, but the author evidently has a true poetic feeling. 


FICTION, 


A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 
354. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


We again refer the readers of the REVIEW who are inter- 
ested in Mr. Crawford's work to the critical notice of some 
length in our January number. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce that they will soon add the latest revised forms of 
* Paul Patoff’ and ‘An American Politician.”’ These will 
complete their excellent uniform edition of the ‘‘ cosmopoli- 
tan” novelist’s production so far. 


Cosmopolis. A Novel. By Paul Bourget. Authorized 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: Tait Sons & 
Co. $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


One who wishes to read this piece of fiction which has 
been so much talked about for some weeks will naturally get 
the authorized edition of Tait, Sons & Company. They pub- 
lish it in very handsome binding and excellent features in all 
points. Bourget has inthis *‘drama of passion,” in an emi- 
nently modern, and we might add eminently French spirit, 
aimed to show that beneath the apparent uniformity of cos- 
mopolitanism, “the most irreducible datum . . eT 
that special force of heredity which slumbers . .. . but 
is ready to awaken as soon as a passion touc es the ground- 
work of the man’s nature.” It is in pursuance of this idea 
that he chooses the Rome of our day as his stage and presents 
characters from the varied nationalities which flock to the 
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seven-hilled city, led by pride, or ennui, or desire to escape 
national limitations. 


Marriage. By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 850-824. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2 50. 


Roberts Brothers continue their good work in giving the 
public new complete editions of standard series in fiction. 
They are publishing in a very attractive form the three 
novels of Miss Ferrier—‘t Marriage,” ** The Inheritance ” and 
“ Destiny "—giving two volumes to each work and a charming 
frontispiece to each volume by Frank T. Merrill. This edition 
is the only perfect one of these works, as the previous ones 
have all been abridged. Miss Ferrier’s success was ver 
great when her stories were first published. Scott, with 
whom she had cloe social connections, was particularly 
pleased with her productions, though their satirical, humorous 
quality is far different from his own. Miss Ferrier was for- 
tunate enough to live in Edinburgh at a time when it was a 
literary center of brilliance. Her novels may, roughly speak- 
ing, be classed with those of Miss Auster and Miss Edgeworth, 
ail being realistic studies of social life from rather narrow 
but thoroughly adequate experience. The first volume of 
**Marriage ” includes a very interesting biographical and 
critical notice of the authoress reprinted from a Lemple Bar 
magazine article of November, 1878. 


The AutoLiography of Mark Rutherford. Edited by his 
Friend Reuben Shapcott. 12mo, pp. 151. New York: 
Cassell Pub. Co. $1. 


An experience somewhat like that of Robert Elsmere is 
outlined in Mark Rutherford. He, too, is an English clergy- 
man doomed by a progressive nature to find himself out.of 
padows 4 ef with his work and surroundings. ‘The story is 
touching, pathetic, but not overstrained, and is told with re- 
markable simplicity. It gives us the revelation of a single - 
human life whose internal history is more real, more close to 
us than its external events. Books of this character are in- 
creasing, but we pres ‘me their authors might answer truth- 
fully that lives with such experiences are more and more eas- 
ily found-at present. : 


Old Miss Audrey: A Chronicle of a Quiet Village. By 
Evelyn Everett-Green. 12mo, pp. 319. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company is to be highly com- 
mended in its efforts to onpply the public with religious fiction 
of real literary worth. ‘Old Miss Audrey,” belonging to the 
‘‘Oak Leaf Series,” is a thoroughly wholesome story of mid- 
dle-class English village life. It is written in a sensible spirit 
and ought to leave strong, pleasant impressions upon the 
minds of its readers, young or old. There are a number of 
illustrations. 


King Zub. By Walter Herries Pollock. 12mo, pp. 285 

New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Pollock’s new volume contains, besides one or two 
short pathetic stories,a number of richly amusing ones. Of 
these latter, ‘Sir Jocelyn’s Cap” was written with Walter 
Besant and “*Mated by Magic” with Mr. Brander Matthews. 
There is also a translation from the French edition of 'Tour- 
guenef’s story, called in French ‘Trois Rencontres.” Mr. 
Pollock relies mainly upon incident or “situation” for his 
effects, but there is in thoes brief sketches a wholesome and 
taking humor of a delicate quality. 


Hearts of Oak: A Story of Nelson and the Navy. By 
Gordon Stables, M.D. 12mo, pp. 374. Boston: Brad- 
ley & Woodruff, $1.25. 


Ever since Cooper, in the early part of our century first 
really opened the field of sea-life to the story writer. youth 
of all countries have delighted in reading about that life. Mr. 
Stables’ book is a boy’s tale of stirring adventure and fight- 
ing. in which the English hero Nelson is a main character. 
The interest will culminate in the vivid account of the terrific 
battle of the Nile (including Mrs. Hemans’ “ Casibianca”™ ) 
and in the death of the great Nelson. Boys will doubtless 
not be disturbed by the “ British bragging * whic 1) occurs here 
and —_ in the course of the story. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


List, Ye Landsmen! A Romance of Incident. By W. 
Clark Russell. 12mo, pp. 408. New York: Cassell 
&Co. $1. 

Mr. Russell has made a_ considerable reputation as a 


writer of stories of the sea. The thread of genuine romance 
in “List, Ye Landsmen,” is slight enough, but the author's 
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pen shows cons-derable mastery in its description of sea life 
and delineation of the characteristic traits of keamen, The 
main charm of the book lies inits style. It is itten in the 
autobiographic torm of fiction. nt 


The Story of John Trevennick. By Walter C. Rhoads. 
12mo, pp. 427. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


This is an exceedingly bright, wholesome tale of con- 
temporary English life. The interest centers about a young 
collegian who is tempted into smuggling liquor as a means 0. 
raising funds to pay his debts. Through the treachery of a 
supposed friend he is discovered, and his father—a s ern, 
honest, Cornish squ re—turns him out of the house. The bero’s 
c.reer for some years thereafter gives a thorough proof of 
his manliness, and we are ready to hear of the reconciliation 
with hs father and the winring of the girl whom he loved. 
The other characteis are also real people and turnish us 
excellent company throughout the pages of the book. 


Julian Karslake’s Secret. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
12mo, pp. 506. Boston : Bradley & Woodruff. 


This novel of Mrs. Needell’s is frankly a love story, but it 
is considerably more than that, and it carries us a good way 
beyond the marriage point. ‘Julian Karslake” is a young 
English clergyman. He unselfishly shields a criminal brother 
and thereby, through the machinations of an enemy and 
former rival, appears a villainous man to his own wife. She 
has seen him in such relations as to lead her to think him un- 
true, and he is cast between the alternatives of betraying his 
brother or bearing the sufferings and accusations of his wife. 
The plot presents the trio of a villain, a saint and a woman of 
idealistic inte\lectual tendencies. The true center of the book 
is in the heroic, though we think, overdrawn struggle of the 
clergyman 


Keith Deramore. By the anthor of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” 12nao, 
pp. 379. New York : Longmans, Green & Co, $1. 


This is a story of the romantic type, and of rather improb- 
able though by no means impossible development. The few im- 
portant characters introduced are very clearly and well drawn; 
one is a quite unusual type, and reveals a good deal of power 
in the author. It isa live story of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The scenes are in England, and we might wish that a 
little touch of external nature had been given us in some por- 
tions of the book, ‘* Keith Deramore”™ is by the author of 
‘* Miss Molly.” 


Loaded Dice. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
288. New York: Tait, Sons & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Fawcett has chosen Paris as the scene of his present 
novel and has brought upon the stage American, English and 
continental character. He opens the story with a reference 
to Dumas’s ** Le Demi-Monde”™ and the plot, characters and 


12mo, pp. 


atmosphere of the novel bear a very consiGerable likeness to 








those of the drama. The American writer has, however, in- 
fused a more tragic element into his creation than we find in 
the Frenchman's work. 


**T Forbid the Banns!” By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
12mo, pp. 410. New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. $1. 


Some readers may possibly wish that Mr. Moore had 
treated the really serious subject of this book in a more ele- 
vated style. He introduces us to a young girl who holds in 
all sincerity ‘advanced views” upon the forms of marriage. 
Her own experience in love, however, teaches her after con- 
siderable social unpleasantness and pain that the world is not 
yet ready for the ideal theoretic views of the ‘ carnisolists.” 
The interest of the book lies more in the comparative novelty 
of its situation than in the play of character. The important 
scenes are in London. 


A Mere Cypher. A. Novel. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
12mo, pp. 428. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


‘* A Mere Cypher,” the author states, has been previously 
ublished in serial form under the title ‘A Modern Judith.” 
t is, as its name might lead one to think, a bey pessimistic 

pov (8 It is, furthermore, very tragic, and from beginning to 
end hasthat strained, painful tone which delights so many 
readers of fiction. The story has the redeeming features of 
an artistic unity and simplicity. The style also has a subtle 
power in certain portions of the book 


Christine. A Novel. By Adeline Sergeant. 12mo, pp. 
325. New York: Tait,Sons & Co. $1. 


Miss Sergeant’s novel is one with a good deal of move- 
ment. plot and character drawing. The scenes are laid among 
English people in Egypt, but the author has not chosen to give 
us much local coloring. The interest lies in the strong con- 
trasts of character, which are well brought out, and in the 
rather intricate relation of events. Miss Sergeant is author 
of “ Beyond Recall,” ‘‘ A Life Sentence,” and other works. 


REFERENCE, 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. 1892. Edited by J. Scott 

Keltie. 12mo, pp. 1187. New York: Macmillan & 

Co. $3. 

Incomparably the most useful and valuable of the publi- 
cations which in any wise enter its — field is the States- 
man’s Year-Book, a statistical and historical survey of all the 
States and governments, great and small, of the entire civil- 
ized world. It is edited by Mr J. Scott Keltie, one of the 
secretaries of the Royal Geographical Society, and is so care 
fully compiled and revised as to be regarded everywhere as 
having practically official authority. The issue for 1893 has a 
valuable new political map of the southern half of Africa, 
showing treaties, agreements, etc., and a map to elucidate the 
critical situation on the frontier of the Pamirs in Central Asia. 
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ry. 


Steel for Forgings. Francis Rixson. 
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‘The Value of Indicators. Richard Thompson. 


Catholic World.—New York. 


Scripture Inspiration and Modern Biblical Criticism. : 
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Study of Geology and the Surffmer School. William Seton. 

Mourning Ireland—The Caoine. E. M. Lynch. 

The Sisters in Alaska. P. C. Yorke. 

The Visitandines at Mount de Chantal. Eleanor S. Houston. 

The Minority in Ireland Under Home Rule. G. McDermot. 


The Century Magazine.—New York. 


Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba. Thomas Ussher, R. N. 
Jamaica. Gilbert Gaul. ” 

Letters of Two Brothers. W.T.and John Sherman. 
Westminster Abbey. Henry B. Fuller. 

Present State of Old Testament Criticism. E. L. Curtis. 
Artist Life by the North Sea. H. W. Ranger. 


Chambers’s Journal.--Edinburgh. 


Hampstead Heath Treasure Trove. 

Poems on Poems. 

‘The Jews in Palestine. 

The Ancient Bombards of the Dardanelles. 

A Brazilian Convict Island: Fernando Noronha. 


Charities Review.—New York. 


Legal Aspect of the Child Problem. Francis Wayland. 
Developments of the Boarding-out System. Homer Folks. 
The Minnesota System of Caring for Dependent Children. H. 


Legitimate Use of an Institution for Children. Mary E. R. 

The Catholic Church System of Caring for Children. S. Cast- 

Now Mentaipal Lodging House in Washington. A. G. Wagner. 
The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. 


The Iliad in Art. Eugene Parsons. 

Exhibits of the Nations.—II. R. L. Fearn. 

Usury Laws. Henry Wade Rogers. 

—_— of the Greeks on the English Language. 
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Scientific Phases of Mining.—1. Albert Williams, Jr. 

‘The Navy of the United States. H. W. Raymond. 

American Seeds and Their Distribution. G.E. Walsh. 

The Jews and Anti-Judaism. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 

A Romantic Career—Lawrence Oliphant. W.H. Withrow. 

The Evolution of a Summer Town (Chautauqua). G. E. Vin- 
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Bryant. John V. Cheney. : 

A Little American Republic (Costa Rica). Capt. G. P. Scriven. 

Ostrich Farming. Marcus Benjamin. 
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Contemporary Review.—London. 
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I. Clause Nine. Frederic Harrison. 
Il. The Mutual Safeguards. J. E. Redmond. 
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Poor Law Reform. Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 
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The Inadequacy of ‘‘ Natural Selection.”—II. Herbert Spen- 

cer. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. 
Some Unpublished Letters of William Wordsworth. 
Useful People. 
Forest Tithes. ‘A Son of the Marshes.” 
The Cosmopolitan.—New York. 


Berlin. Friedrich Spielhagen. 

The Abysmal Depths of the Sea, J. Carter Beard. 

In Our Cotton Belt. H. S. Fleming. ; 

A Royal Ruin (St. Cloud). Grace I. Bigelow. 

The Great Trans-Siberian Railway. Valerian Gribayédoff. 
Women Exverts in Photography. C. B. Moore. 

An Italian Campo Santo. Murat Halstead. 

‘The British Navy. 8S. Ear)y-Wilmot 

Cervantes, Zola, Kipling & Co. Brander Matthews. 

‘The Great Congresses at the World’s Fair. "llen M. Henrotin. 
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In “‘ulberry Bend and Beyond. Helen Campbell. 

Curious Customs of Courtship and Marriage. J.C. Beard. 
Japanese Indu tries and Occupations. 

The Use and Abuse of the Bath. Josephine E. Martin. 
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The Critic and His Task. 

Realism versus O.her Isms. Joseph Kirkland. 

Richard Jeffries. 
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Ancestors of the House of Orange. M. Ched. Mijatovich. 
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School Supervision. A. W. Edson. 

The Study of Local History. Willis Broughton 

Use of the King’s English. William M. Thayer. 

Our Prospective Territory—Hawaii. F.H. Palmer. 

Culumbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Helen U. Sam 
mis. 

University Extension.—_I. M. G. Brumbaugh. 

The Scottish School of Rhetoric.—V. A. M. Williams. 


Educational Review.—New York. 
The Proposed University for London. J. G. Fitch. 
Educational Exhibits at World’s Fairs. — II. 


man, Jr. 
Public School Pioneering. George H. Martin. 
Educational Value of the Methods of Science. 


R. Woeter- 


W. T. Sedg- 


wick. 
Tests of the Senses and Faculties. James McK. Cattell. 


Life ina French Lycée. Georges Jamin. 

Rosseau’s Theory of Education. <A. E. Street. 

a College by Certificate. J.H. Canfield, O. M. 
ernald. 


Educational Review.—London. 


Musical Drill. Mdme. Bergman-Osterberg. 

Wanted : a Policy for Industrial Education. C. R. Ashbee. 

——- at the World’s Fair. ‘With Portrait of Sir H. T. 
ood. 

The Universiries and Army Candidates. G. B. Grundy. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. 
America’s Need of the Nicaragua Canal. Warner Miller. 
Rela‘ion of Architect and Engineer. George Hill. 
ge! gm on the Great Lakes. Henry A. Griffin. 
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Increase of Speed on Railways. W. B. Le Van. 
Locations for the Pig-Iron Industry. J. Birkinbine. 
American Railway Progress in 1892. 
Value of Long-Distance Telephony. H. L. Webb. 
Glass-Making Industry in America. R. M. Atwater. 
American Annexation of Hawaii. T. G. Gribble. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. March. 


Bull Dogs. Wilton J. Rix. 

Heron Court. Lady Malmesbury. 

Upper Burmah. Col. J. C. B. Stopford. 

Cargo Steamships. Herbert Russell. 

The Great Northern Railway Company and its Locomotives, 
A. J. Brickwell. 8 


Expository Times.—London. 
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The Depression of Trade: Opinions of Men of Business. 

Vaccination Against Asiatic Cholera. Dr. Haffkine. 

Dutch cng in Java. W. Basil Worsfold. 

American Side.ights on Home Rule. T. W. Russell. 

The Dream as a Revelation. Professor Sully. 

The College of France. Frederic Carrel. 

Urban Populations. Bishop of Bedford. 

Wine-Growing in California. William Roberts. 

The History of a Movement: Women Doctors. i rs. Garrett 
Anderson. 

The Familistére at Guise. Charles Hancock. 

The New Spirit in the Italian Renaissance. J. Addington 
Symonds. 

The Forum.—New York. 


Hawaii and Our Future Sea Power. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

Panama: The Story of a Colossal Bubble. Ernest Lambert. 

A New Commercial Era for the United States. G.W. Medley. 

The Public School System of Philadelphia. J. M. Rice. 

The Science of Municipal Corruption. 

American Winter Resorts. Dr. Allan McL. Hamilton. 

Cost of Silver and the Profits of Mining. James D. Hague. 

Condition of Wage-Earning Women. Miss de G:affenreid. 

An Appeal to Retire Government Paper Money. M. Brihl. 

A Plan and a Plea for American Opera. Silas G. Pratt. 

Short Studies of Great Men: Pasteur. Dr. L. A. Stimsonand. 

The Transformation of New England. Wm. De Witt Hvde 
and Edward Atkinson. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. 


A Cure for London Fogs. O. C. D. Ross. 

Poetry and Politics. C. B. Roylance Kent. 

The Bells and their Makers. W. B. Paley. 

The Great Forest of Sussex. T. H. B. Graham. 
Adders or Vipers? C. Parkinson. 

The Royal House of Stuart.—I. J. Hutton. 

“The Advertiser’s Shakespeare.” E. B. V. Christian. 


Good Words.—London. 


Criticism and the Bible. Rev. S. A. Alexander. 
Local Memories of Milton. Prof. D. Masson. 
Bamberg. Sophia Beale. 
Highland Seers. 
Ups and Downs of an Old Nunnery: Crabhouse.—I. Rev. A. 
Jessopp. 
Girl's Own Paper.—London. 


Hungarian Embroidery. Josepha Crane. 
The Electress Sophia of Hanover. Sarah Tytler. 
Our Friends the Servants. Emma Brewer. 


Great Thoughts.—London. 


Mr. Alfred Austin. With Portrait. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley. With Portrait. 

Interviews with Miss Frances E. Willard and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. With Portraits. R. Blathwayt. 


Harper's Magazine.—New York. 


Our Own Riviera. Julian Ralph. 

The Escurial. Theodore Child. : 
Washington Society : I.—Official. Henry L. Nelson. 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. Henry M. Stanley. 
An American in Africa. Richard Harding Davis. 


The Home-Maker.—New York. 


Inauguration of the Presidents. M. J. Cramer. 
Lights aad Shadows of Island Life. Sydney Morien. . 
London and the Isle of Wight. Jenny June. 

Augusta Forster, the Poor Girl’s Friend. 8S. P. Lewis. 
Homes in Persia. George Donaldson. 


Homiletic Review.—New York. 


Importance of Personal Character in the Ministry. A. P. Pea- 
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The Homiletic Value of Tennyson. F. V. N. Painter. 

The Miracle of Gibbon. R. Balgarnie. 

English Religious Satire. T. W. Hunt. 

The Early Babylonians in Palestine. Wm. Hayes Ward. 

The Roman Catholic Question. Lyman Abbott. 


Irish Monthly.—Dublin. 
Tennysoniana. 
The Early Dublin Reviewers.—II. 
The Irish Accent in English Literature. 
Journal of Education.—London. 
The Training of Secondary Teachers in Germany. J.J. Find: 


lay. 

Higher Education in Germany and the Crowding of the Pro- 
fessions. W. H. Dawson, 

School Libraries. Foster Watson. 
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Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.— 
Chicago. January. 


The Recent Survey of St. Louis. B. H. Colby. 
Proceedings of Associations, ss 


Journal ofthe Military Service Institution.—New York. 


The Army Organization Best Adapted to a Republican Form 
of Government. Lieut. S. E. Stuart. 

Evolution of Model Drill Books. Capt. F. N. Maude. 

Telegraph in War. Lieut. Jas. A. Swift. 

Artillery Service in the Rebellion. Gen. J. C. Tidball. 

Artillery in Coast Defense. Major A. C. Hansard. 

Changes and Progress in Military Matters. Col. H. Hildyard. 

A Two Years’ Service in Germany. Gen. Von Boguslawski. 

Letters on Strategy.—I. Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 

The Field Gun of the Future. Capt. Gaston Moch. 

Continental Methods of Attack. 

The Souchier Prism Telemeter. 


King’s Own.—London. 


Pottery and the Royal Porcelain Works. Rev. R. Schindler. 
Ancient MSS. of the New Testament. Rev. Dr. J. Culross. 
Flower Girls. G. Holden Pike. 


Knowledge.—London. 


Caterpillars.—V, E. A. Butler, ; 

Deep Sea Deposits.—I. Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

Tho — Region of the Milky Way. A.C. Ranyard. 
Livi: g Fossils. R Lydekker. 


The Lake Magazine.—Toronto. 


Translations. H. M. Stromberg. 

Anglo-Saxon Federation. , 

That Franchise Question, from a Woman’s Standpoint. 
A Defense of Cain, Who Slew His Brother. J. F. Clark. 
The Development of the Treory of Energy. J. M. Clark. 
The Influence of Literature. B. R. Nicholson. 
Co-Education of the Sexes in Relation to Evolution. 


Leisure Hour.—London. 


Pee J the Tibetans. Isabella L. Bishop. 

The Way of the World at Sea. Up Channel. W. J. Gordon. 
Sir Richard Owen. Dr. Socoving. 

A City’s Housekeeping: Paris. Edmund R. Spearman. 
Ortegal to St. Vincent. With Maps. Richard Beyuon. 

The Black Country: Its Superstitions. Thomas Pinnock. 
Polynesian Myth of Creation. Rev. Dr. J. Edkins. 

Celestial Photography at Starfield. W. T. Lynn. 

What Is an Impeachment ? 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. 


Phillips Brooks. : 

Reformatories for Girls. H.S. Everett. 

—_— = Educational Value of Manual Training. B F. Mc- 
aniel. 

Reindeer in Alaska. 

Massachusetts Indian Association. 

Union in Work. Ellen Andrews. 

Manual Training in Boston. 

Kodak Views of London Charities. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. 


Waring’s Peril. A Complete Story. Capt. Charles King. 
The yy Woman's Story. Elizabeth G. Jordan. 
Some — rades. Charles Robinson. 

The Selfishness of ‘‘ Mourning.” C. H. Crandall. 


The Literary Northwest.—St. Paul. 


Mount Vernon on the Potomac. Rebecca B. Flandreau. 
The Secrets of the Magic Art. Frederick L. Bancroft. 
Beginning of Civilization in Minnesota. John Gmeiner. 
The Holmes Comet. Wm. W. ara 

The Kindergarten an Industrial Reform. Amalie Hofer. 
Education of the Eye. Lilian B. Mallory. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. 


The Zoo in Calcutta. C.T. Buckland. 
Mistresses and Maids. Mrs. Henry Reeve. 
Of a Willful Memory. A. K. H. Boyd. 
Nymphs’ Gardens. Rey. M. G. Watkins. 


Lucifer.—London. February. 


Notes on the See According to John. 

Friedrich Froebel the Mystic, and His Educational Theories. 
Sarah Corbett. 

The Vestures of the Soul. G.R.S. Mead. 

The Foundation of Christian Mysticism. F. Hartmann. 

Buddhism and Hinduism. Rai B. K. Laheri. 

a Scale and Man: an Analogy. Geo. de Cairos 
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Licensing Reform. 

Hugh Roe O’Donnell. 
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Some Irish Proverbs. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. 


Gustave Flaubert. Henry James. 

The Future of Field Sports. G. W. Hartley. 

A Jacobite Laureate: William Hamilton, of Bangour. 
The Limbo of Progress. Frederick Greenwood. 
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The Struggle of Texas for Independence. W. H. Mayes. 
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Commerce. M. Ellinger. 
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Lessons from the Life of Phillips Brooks. Dr. J. Silverman. 


Methodist Review.—New York. 


Amos Shinkle. Re . Henry Baker 
Our Largest School of Theology. 
Balaam and His Day. A. B. Hyde. 
“The Sunday Service.” T B. Neely. 

City Missions and Social Problems. Frank M. North. 
The Revival: A Symposium. 

Songs of the Church. James Strong. 

“The Desire of All Nations.”” M.S. Terry. 


Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. 


Endowing Mission Churches. Edward Judson. 

Missions the Salvation of the Church. James Mathieson. 
The Lord’s Work in Spain. J. P. Wigstone. 

The Inquisition in Mexico. Laura M. Latimer. 

East African Missions. 


Month.—Baltimore. 


Agnosticism in Theory and Practice. Rev. John Gerard. 
A Double Miracle at Lourdes. 


A — Mayor of the Olden Time: Whittington. A. S. White- 
ead. 
The First Principles of Voice Production in Song and Speech, 


T. Kelly. 
The Divine Office in the Greek Church: The Canonical Hours. 
Rev. B. Zimmerman, 
John Janssen, Historian of the German People. C. Galton. 
The Zambesi Mission. 


Monthly Packet.—London. 


Five English Poets. Arthur D. Innes. ; 
The Religion of Persia.—II. Rev. Peter Lilly. 
Tunis to Kairwén. Florence Freeman. 
Methodism. Missa C. M. Yonge. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. 


The Women of the World’s Fair City.. Mrs. M. P. Handy. 
An Arraignment of Napoleon. R. H. Titherington. 
Water Color Painting in America. C. Stuart Johnson. 
Foreign Millionaires. W. Freeman Day. _ 

The Art Schools of New York Margaret Field. 


National Review.—London. 


The Bill of Wrongs : The Home Rule Bill. 
Mr. Irving’s Becket. H. Traill 3 
W. H. Mailock. 


D. Traill. 

A Ground of Agreement for all Parties. { : 

In Defense of the Paragraph. The Editor of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

Russian Propaganda. Professor Vambéry. 

The French-Canadian Habitant._ Lady Jephson. 

Lieutenant Mackenzie's Ride. T. Rice Holmes. 

Restaurants for the Laboring Classes. Miss Mallock. 

= = Vanity: Women and Tight-Lacing. Lady Violet 

reville. - 

The a Life of an Eminent Politician. Conclusion. Ed- 
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Newbery House Magazine.—London. 


The Holy Incarnation. Illustrated. .H. W. Jewitt. 

ase The Oldest Heathen Religion. Rev. J. Sheeps 
shanks. 

A Seventeenth Century Schoolmistress: Mrs. Makin. Alice 


rd. 
A Layman’s Recollections of the Church Movement of 1833. 
Illustrated. 


New England Magazine.—Boston. 
With Dean Stanley and Phillips Brooks at Plymouth. G. E. 
is. 


The ee of Wisconsin. D. B. Frankenburger. 
The Study of Local History. W.S. Nevins. 

The Massachusetts Prison System. Samuel J. Barrows. 
Negro Slavery in Old Deerfield. George Sheldon. 

Ye Romance of Casco Bay.—V. _H. M. Sylvester. 

The Republic of Chili. Lieut. Charles H. Harlow. 
Proportional Representation. Stoughton Cooley. 


New Review.—London. 


Pressing Reforms in Labor. Sir Charles Dilke. 
The New Unionism. Tom Mann. 

Mother’s Hands.—I. Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson. 

The Coming Cholera. Dr. Ernest Hart. 

England in Egypt. Edward Dicey. 

The Comédie Frangaise of To-day. Albert D. Vandam. 
Railway Rates and the Common Weal. Dr. Hunter. 
George Meredith as a Journalist. F. Dolman. 

What is a Nation? Prof. Mahaffy. 

The Common-Sense of Hypnotism. Lloyd Storr-Best. 
After the Panama Scandais. Louis Andrieux. 


The New World.—Boston. 


The Fourth Gospelin New Testament Literature. 
Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of the Prophets. 
Cosmopolitan Religion. C. A. Bartol. 

Alleged Socialism of the Prophets. A. W. 
Whittier’s Spiritual Career. J. W. Chadwick. 
Personal Factor in Biblical Inspiration. M. R. Vincent. 
Israel in Egypt. bene LOD 

The Briggs Heresy Trial. C. R. Gillett. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. 


The Home Rule Bill. Justin McCarthy and Thomas Sexton. 

The Financial Causes of the French Revolution. Baron Ferdi- 
nand Rothschild. 

Inaccessible Valleys. Prof. Alfred R. Wallace. 

Architecture—a Profession or an Art. T. G. Jackson. 

—— History of the Waterloo Campaign. Archibald 

‘orbes. 

A Contemporary Letter on Waterloo. Communicated by the 
Duchess of Leeds. 

The Classical Poems of Tennyson. Herbert Paul. 

The Dislike to Domestic Service. Miss Clementina Black. 

Jewish Wit and Humor. Chief Rabbi Adler. 

Hansoms and Their Drivers. W. H. Wilkins. 

The Decrease of Crime. Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, K.C.B. 

A Britisher’s Impressions of America and Australasia, 
of Meath. 

The Rupee and the Ruin of India. Justice Ameer Ali. 

Alfred de Musset. Leopold Katscher. ' 

Enlargement of the House of Commons. With Planand View. 
Charles Barry. 


North American Review.—New York. 


American Farming a Hundred Years Hence. J. M. Rusk. 
The Sandwich Islands : 

Advantages of Annexation. L. A. Thurston: 

Is it Constitutional ? George Ticknor Curtis. 
Fads of Medical Men. Cyrus Edson. 
Recollections of George Sand. Madame Adam. 
Modern Insurance and Its Possibilities. A Symposium. 
Conceptions of a Future Life. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Spain at the World’s Fair. Enrique Dupuy de Léme. 
High Buildings and Earthquakes. Prof. N.S. Shaler. 
Claims to Statehood : New Mexico and Arizona. 
England in the Orient. A. Vambéry. 
National Banking and the Clearing House. A. B. Hepburn. 


. Cone. 
K. Budde. 
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Our Day.—Chicago. 


Christianity Among Cannibals. Rev. J. G. Paton. 
Progress of National Divorce R form. 58. W. Dike. 
Ghosts and Their Photographs. H. R. Haweis. 

Phillips Brooks as a Wrestler with Souls. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. 


Chasers and Chasing in Ireland. T.S. Blackwell. 

Shooting in Japan. S. Hartminn. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 

Track Athletics at Yale. S. Scoville, Jr. : 
Yachting Around San Francisco Bay. Charles Howard Shifn. 
The Militia and National Guard of Ohio, W. H.C. Bowen. 
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The Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 


In the Wilds of Hawaii. Edward Wilson. 
The Footsteps of Pele. N. E. Fuller. 
A Dead Volcano. Mabel H. Closson. 
A Glimpse of a California Olive Ranch. B. Wallace. 
Free Coinage of Silver. J. C. Henderson. 
The Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. February. 
World's Fair Congress of Photcgraphers. 
Theories of De »velopment. J. A. Janeway. 
Portraits Out of Doors. Thomas ©. Harris. 
me for the Camera Lucida in Micrography. G. H. 
iffard. 
Photographers as They Are and as They Ought to Be. 


Art in Lantern Slides. 
Photography asan Art. G. T. Nicholl. 


Poet-Lore.— Boston. 


Socialistic Thread in the Life and Works of William Morris. 
Unpublished Letters of John Ruskin. W. G. Kingsland. 
The Poet’s Attitude Toward His Critics. F. B. Hornbrooke. 
Where Shakespearian Critics Disagree. L. Howard. 


Political Science Quarterly.—New York. 


Marcy and The Cuban Question. Sidney Webster. 
Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence. J.B. Moore, 
Interest in Mandamus Cases. F. J. Goodnow. 
ae ialismin England E. W. Huffcutt. 

A Study in Vital Statistics. W.F. Willcox. 
The Influence xe Of Machinery. John A. Hobson. 
Levasseur’s La Population Frangaise. R. Mayo-Smith. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. 


The Glass Industry.—II. Prof. C. H. Henderson. 

Artesian Waters in the Arid Region. R. Y. Hill. 

White Slaves in the Plantations. Col. A. B. Ellis. 

The Decrease of Rural Population, John C. Rose. 

An Agricultural Revolution. C. M. Weed. 

Ghost Worship and Tree Worship.—II._ Grant Allen. 

The Story of a Colony for Epileptics, Edith Sellers. 

The Brooklyn Ethical Association. Lewis G. Janes. 

Notes on Palwopathology. Dr. R. W. Shuffeldt 

he Scheele Monument at Stockholm. F. Hoffman. 

East Central African Customs.—I. James Macdonal 

Sketch of Robert Hare. With po trait. 
Quiver.—London. 

Buxton Old and New. Edward Bradbury. 

New Lights on the Sac ~s ory.—II. Dean Payne Smith. 

A Day with “A. K.H.B.” R. Blathwayt. 


Review of the Churches.—London. Febru :ry 15. 


Missions and Morals. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Le = gman egislation. Miss Willard and Rev. G. A. Ben- 
netts. 

The Sacraments. Principal Reynolds. 


The School Review.—Ithaca. yA a. 
Readjustment of the School Cur riculum. S. Keyser. 
Biology in Secondary Schools. J. M. ans 


On Teaching English. B. Kellog sg. 
Natural Sciences in Elementary Ed.ication. S.G Williams. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. 
Our Duty in ao vect of Ancient Buildings. W.W. Robertson. 
= mee ‘2 le by the Sea: The Cathedral of St. Andrews. Rev. 
ody reth. A, 
Seles vite Walter Scott. Jam s Wilkie. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Paisley. February. 
Deserts of Atacama and mpengee a, in Chili. Mrs. Lilly Grove. 
Southeastern Alaska and Its People. With Map. Prof. J. J. 


Stevenson. f 
The Construction of Topographical Models. J. G. Goodchild. 


Scribner's Magazine.—New York. 
Audubon’s Story of His Youth. ; 
The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway. Selah Merrill. 


A Saharan Caravan. A. F. Jaccaci. 

The French Symbolists. Aline Gorren. 

The Work of the Andover House in Boston. W. J. Tucker. 
The Death of John Quincy Adams in the Capitol. R.C. Win- 


throp. 
Social Economist.—New York. 
Solution of the Silver Pr em. Pigatcaes Gunton, 


A War Against War. J.H isby 

The Presidency of the United States. Charles F. Adams. 
An Educator on the Failure of Educ is E. B. North. 
Liquor and Politics. Kemper Bocock 


OF REVIEWS. 











A Hint to Social Reformers. Norris Jackson. 
The Economics of Advertising. Emerson P. Harris. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. 


Isaac Pitman in the Se pire etaten. —XII. James Edmunds. 


Rapid Talking. A. P. Littl 
A Court Report.—I. W. W.  Osgondby. 


Strand Magazine.—London. February. 


Hands. Beckles Wilson. 

Peculiar Playing Cards. George Clulow. 

Portraits 0 Lord ye John Pettie, Duchess of Teck, 
Duke of Teck, Rev. H -R. Haweis and F. ederic H. Cowen. 
. Barnardo. Harry How 

i rom Behind the Speaker's s Chair. H. W. Lucy. 


Sunday at Home.—London. 


The Jain Caves at Ellora, India. Rev. Chas. Merk. 

Some Quaker Women of the Past. 

Guardian Birds. F. A. Fulcher. 

Life on Our Lightships. Rev. T. S. Treanor. 
Sunday Magazine.—London. 


Jubilee Remembrances of Persons I Have Met.. Dr. Newman 
ail. 

Slavery in Africa. Rev. H. T. Cousins. 

The Story Told by Spitalfields. —I. Mrs. Brewer. 

Dr. Bowman Stephenson at Home. 

Reading and Readers. 

Tennysoniana. 


Temple Bar.—London. 


Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan. 

Silas Told: Mariner and Methodist. Austin Dobson. 
Boscombe. 

Among the Sutherlandshire Lochs. 


The Treasury.—New York. 


The Spirit of Christ. Madison C. Peters. 
——_ Between the Word and Works of God. C. E. Lind- 


A Duty for the Young. A. T. Pierson. 
The United Service. laa 


Ship-Canals. Lieut. Elmer W. Hubbar 
The Vermont National Guard. Gen. W. L. Greenleaf. 


Moltke. 
Europe in 1890-91. Gen. S. B. Holabird. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


Achievements of Cavalry.—II. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Drafts for Regiments Abroad: A Solution. <A Staff Officer. 
Notes on the Three Arms. An Indian Staff eee 

Naval Reserve in the Hebrides. Comr. H. N. Shore. 

The French Language: Practical Study. M. Deshumbert. 
The Infantry Attack. Contain F. N. Maude. 

The Indian Police. Col. A. Ollivant. 

ae a Pamphlets of Military Cycling. Eustace Bal- 


The Rechaile Expedition of 1627.—II. Col. J. S. Rothwell. 
Education at Sandhurst. Walter Durnford. 


University Extension.—Philadelphia. February. 


Suggestions for the Study of History. J. H. Robinson. 
University Extension in California. C. M. Gayley. 
Shakespeare and the Reformation. B. E. Warner. 


University Magazine.—New York. February. 


Yale Laws of the Eighteenth Century. Anna B. Gelston. 
Education and Political Ethics in the Fifteenth Century. 
Princeton of the Revolution. John L. McLeish. 
European Mining Schools. E. S. Cranson. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


epublicanism in France. Frederick V. Fisher. 
oloch in England: Infan Mortality. 
Memories of a Great Lone Land: Pitagcaia. Lady Florence 


Fn Btate Bishops and Disestablishment. A.Graham-Barton. 
*. William Watson's Poetry. D. F. Hannigan. 

British Guarantees and Engagements on the Continent. Chas. 
E. Callwell. 

A Plea for Women. 

The Northwest of Canada. Joseph Nelson. 

Maltreatment of Wives. Mabel 8S. Crawford. 

Thorough Free Trade. Robert Ewen. 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine.—New York. 
Notes on the Amidol and Metol Developers. Col. J. Water- 


house. 
Photographing Stained-Glass Windows. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


How to Mount Commercial Work. W.C. Courtney. 
Permanency of Gelatino-Chloride Prints. 

Pin-Hole Photography. J. Favre-Brandt. 

Practical Processes ot Photo-Engraving. A. W. Turner. 
Becta ore woe F Dr. Steinheil. 

M rcurial Intensification. 

‘Theories on Development. 


Young England.— London. 


Ships Old and New. J.C. Paget. 
Weatherwise Insects. J. R.S. Clifford. 
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Young Man.—London. 


Baseball. Newton Crane. 

Can We Have an Ideal Theatre? Dr. Clifford and H. A. Jones, 
W ylAma Socialist. Fred. Henderson. 

Dr. Samuel Smiles. With Portrait. 


Young Woman.—London. 


How to Decorate a House. Mrs. Haweis. 

The Young Women of the Bible: Martha. W. Garrett Horder. 
The Brontés. W.J. Dawson. 

Annie 8. Swan. With Portrait. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren.—Kolding. February. 
Zakarias Topelius on Childhood, Youth and Education. J. 
Klockars. 
** Master-Builder Solness.’’ Frederick Jungersen. 
Daegny.—Stocknolm. No. 1. 


Baby-Farming. R. Wawrinsky. 
Anna Charlotte Leffler-di-Cajanello. — i 
Proposed New Formula for the Marriage Service. 


Nyt Tidskrift.—Christiana. February. 
The Historical Legal Basis of the Norwegian-Swedish Union. 
Sars. 


Welhaven’s Aisthetics. Arne Lochen. 
«- Master-Builder Solness.”” Chr. Brinchmann. 


THE GERMAN 


Chorgesang.—Leipzig. 
February 1. 


Karl Theodore Freiherr von Persall. With portrait. K. A. 


rauss. 
Choruses: ‘ Brautlied,”’ by K. Miiller Hartung ; and ‘‘Gute 


Nacht,” by Nicolai von Wilm. 
Fet.cuary 15. 


Professor J. Heinrich Liitael. With portrait. 

Chorus for Mail Voices: ‘‘ Wenn Zwei zusamme:) wandern ;° 
and “‘ Das Busserl,” by C. Isenmann: *‘ Aufforderung zum 
Tanz,” by,Rob. Kratz, and ‘‘’S Gretel,”’ by A. Maier. 


K. A. Krauss. 


’ 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 
February 4. 
Chlorosis and Anemia. Dr. M. Dyrenfurth. ‘ 
oie Count von Pappenheim. W.th portrait. 
e. 
February 11. 


‘The Panama Scandal. E. von Jagow, Paris. 
In the Reichstag. 
February 18. 


Stundism in Russia. Dr. Paul Alberti. 
In the Reichstag. Continued. | 
Raoul Koczalski. With portrait. 


February 25. 


‘The Gospel According to St. Peter. L. Witte. 
Ice on the Lower Elbe. Hans Bohrdat. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 6. 


Alexander Baumgartner, §.J. With portrait. ; 
The Railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Dr. B. Schifer. 
The Pope's Fifty Years’ Jubilee as a Bishop. Continued. Dr. 


A. de Waal. 
From the Transylvanian Alps to the Iron Gate. K. Kolbach. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. 


King Charles of Roumania.—XIV. : 

A Letter from Sir Charles Dilke on the Disarmament Ques- 
tion andthe Military Situation in Europe ; and Reply from 
Gen. von Boguslawski. i : 

Armies and the Social Danger. Gen. von Poguslawski. 

The Risk of Cholera. Dr. Ottomar Rosenbach. 

The Present Position of the Risk of Cholera and How Best to 
Fight It. K. Finkelnburg. ; 

From a Tropical Colony: Kingstown. Poultney Bigelow. 

The Nationality Question in Austria and South-East Ger- 
many. Concluded. A. Freiherr von Dumreicher. 

The Polish Revolution of 1863.—V. 

The Rise and Significance of Weapons. Concluded. Max 

ihns. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. No.1. 
The Population Question in the History of National Economy. 
H. Westergaard. 
The Marsk-stig Songs. Henrik Schiick. 
The Social Question and Statistics. Ernst Beckman. 
* Norwegian Sport,” by L. Urdahl. J. Vibe. 


Svensk Tidskr:ft.—Upsala. Nos. 19 and 20. 


Rénan and Pasteur. Robinson. 
Religion and Social Life. L, H. A. 
J. A. Eklund. 


Ibsen’s Two Latest Works. 
Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. Ne. 1, 


Hostrup. H. Hoffding. 


‘** Master-Builder Solness."’ Vald. Vedel. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. 
February. 


How Do Historical Traditions Arise? E. Zeller. 

Botanical Notes on the Riviera. Continued. E. Strasburger. 

Lucretius’ Poem, ‘‘ The Universe.”’ L. Friedlaender. 

or von Bernhardi’s Diary, 1847-1887.—I. Castle Bon- 
court. 

Music in Berlin. Carl Krebs. 

Political Correspondence: The German Army Bill; the 
Panama Scandal ; Italian Politics ; Ireland and the Dublin 
Explosion, etc. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. February. 


The London Dockers and Their Union. Johannes Feig. 
Karl Marx and Ludwig Feurbach. Dr. A. Mihlberger. 
The Colliery Disaster at Przibram. 

Letter from London. Dr. L. Freyberger. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 1. 


At the Iron Gate of the Danube. Illustrated. A. von Schwei- 
ger Lerchenfeld. 

Utopias of All Ages. Dr. I. O. Holsch. 

Germany in South Africa. Rudolf Marloth. 

The Modern Manufacture of Antiquities. G. Buss. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. February. 


Theocracy in Its Strength and Truth. W. F. Backhaus. 

A Sketch of Myself. ith Portrait. Bruno Wille. 

Poems by B. Wille, O. Stauf von der Marche, and Others. 

The Impending Secession Among Munich Artists. Renardus, 


Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. March. 


The Mission of the Benedictines in the Indian Territory.—II. 
A Journey to Sinai. Continued. M. Julien. 
The Primitive Folk of Yucatan. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. February. 


The Popular Popes for Town and Country under F. von Tip- 
elskirch. Otto Kraus. 

A New Prophet: Friedrich Nietzsche. Dr. Buddensieg. 

Lavater According to Goethe. Paul Wenton. 

Montserrat, Past and Present. R. Seidler. 

An American on the German Parcel Post. U. von Hassell. 


Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
February 4. 


Berlin. Spectator. 
The Superiority of Manto Woman. August Strindberg. 


February 11. 


Ludwig Fulda’s “Talisman.” F. Spielhagen. 
Hamlet Problems.—II. Franz Servaes. 
Camilla Collett, Norwegian Author. H. Hansen. 
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February 18. 
“Heimat,” Act II., Scenes 1-8. Hermann Suderman. 
Something About Jensen. Max Haese. 
Fritz Gurlitt, German Artist. Paul Schlenther. 


February 25. 


“ Heimat.”’—Continued. ae 
Bourget’s ‘‘ Cosmopolis*’ and ‘‘ Terre Promise.” <A. Kerr. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. 


February 1. 
From the Bohemian Watering Places. Alois John. 
The Bohemian Opera Pertormances in Vienna. 
February 15. 
Verdi's ‘ Falstaff,’ Max Graf. 


Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 19. 


The Condition of the Agricultural Laborers, 
Greater Value and Profit, Hugo Landé. 


No, 20. 
Greater Value and Profit.—Concluded. 
No. 21. 


Utopias of the Past. K. Kautsky. 
The Life and Poems of Robert Hamerling. R. Schweichel. 


No. 22. 


Utopias of the Past. Continued. K. Kautsky. 
Robert Hamerling. Continued. R. Schweichel. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. , 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. With Portrait. Emil Bohn. 

The “ Doppel-Ich”’ in the Latest French Literature. E. Rois- 
set. 

The Wanderings of Ancient Monuments. Paul Habet. 

“Piedmont.” A Translation of Carducci’s Ode, by Valerie 
Matthes. 

The Significance of Belfort for South Germany. Albert von 

‘orst. 
Georg Herwegh, a Poet of Freedom. Th. Ebner. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Rerlin. February. 


Arnold Bécklin. Dr. Carl Neumann. 

The Pantheon According to the Latest Researches. A. 
Michaelis. 

Latin Words and German Ideas. Karl Heget. 

Statistics of Workers’ Wages. Dr. T. Bédiker. 

The Pretended Debt of the German State to the Jesuits. Dr. 
E. Berner. 

The Russian Church. Dr. Paul Irgen. 

Metamorphosis and Heredity. Rudolf Virchow. 

Political Correspondence: Italy, The Military Situation in 
Germany, Conservatism and Anti-Semitism, etc. 


Romanische Jahrbicher. Hermannstadt. January. 


The Marriage of Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. K. Wilke. 

The Nationality Policy of the New Hungarian Government. 

The Roumanians of Hungary and Anti-Semitism. 

The Roumanian Common Schools Bill. 

To Princess Marie of Edinburgh. With Portrait. Poem by 
W. Rudow. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. February. 


The New Gospel According to St. Peter. F. Vetter. 
The So-called Messianic Prophecy in Virgil. K. Frey. 





Amaranthe.—Paris. 


Alice de Chambrier. With Portrait. E. S. Lantz. 

The Hotel Rambouillet. C. de Bonilla-Contreras. 

The Castle of Batz and Guérande. L. Vaultier. 

The Rhapsodies of the Nineteenth Century in Hungary. Con- 
tinued. Ildna. 

The Historic Louvre. Continued. H. Buffenoir. 


February. 


Association Catholique.—Paris. February 15. 


anteeiuotion to Social Studies. Marquis de la Tour du Pin 
Chambly. 

A Tax on Speculation in the Eighteenth Century. 
Professional Syndicates. L. Delalande. 

“Vages, Corcluded. V. de Marolles. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH 








Photography and Science. B. Haendcke. 
The Poor Scholar Frangois Villon. (In French.) L. Gauchat. 


Sphinx.—London. February. 


Nirvana Menetos. 

The Reincarnation Theory in the Drama. L. Deinhard. 

Clairvoyance as a Function of the Transcendental Subject. 
Carl du Prel. 

Spiritualist Phenomena from the Physical Standpoint. Dr. 
A. Lampa. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. February 7. 


Poem to the Pope on His Golden Jubilee as Bishop. 

The Old Evidences of God and Modern Science. T. Grande- 
rath. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. W. Kreiten. 

Electrical Representation of Aluminium. F. X. Riif. 

Mirabeau.—II. . Prag. 

Fra Angelico’s Pictures in St. Mark’s Monastery at Florence. 
St. Beissel. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 8. 


The Pope's Jubileeas a Bishop. With Portrait. 

Uberstein and its Jet Industry. Dr. D. Saul. 

The Urania Institution in Berlin. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 

A Singer of Former Days: De La Motte Fouqué. K. Land- 
mann. 

Sketches from Madeira. Dr. K. Mittermaier. 

An Ascent of the Fiinffingerspitze. Emil Terschak. 

Through Scandinavia. . Kollbach. 

Summer Residences of Austrian Archdukes. 

A German Railway in Asia Minor: the Ismid-Angora Line. O. 
Meyer Elbing. 

The Faithlessness of Animals. O. Welten 


Universum,.—Dresden. 


He‘ 12. 


Sketches in the Reichstag. O. Elster. 
The Zodiacal Light. Hermann Brugsch. 
Teresina Gessner, Actress. With Portrait. L. Pietsch. 


Heft 13. 


In the Reichstag. Illustrated. Continued. O. Elster. 
How Ice-Floes are Formed in Rivers. Dr. H. J. Klein. 
Ernst Freiherr von Wolzogen. With Portrait. Dr. C. Flaisch- 


len. 
Studies by a Novelist. E. Freiherr von Wolzogen. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 7. 


Aluminium. Julius Stinde. 

Cairo and the Delta. H. Wachenhusen. 

The Master of Music Feuilletons: Eduard Hanslick. Max 
Kalbeck. 

Ornamental Sledges. G. Cornelius. 

The Mystical Movement in French Literature. E. von Jagow. 

Corfu. Illustrated. Hans Hoffmann. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monats-Hefte.—Bruns- 
wick. 


Emin Pasha’s Latest Diary. Concluded. 

From a wy ty Studio. tery Stern. 

A = to Palos, Huelva and La Rabida. E. von Hesse-War- 
egg. 

Benedict (Baruch) Spina. With portrait. Joseph Strauss. 

Wanderings Through the Ancient Orient.—II. G. Steindorff. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. 
The Need of a Repertoire in Gorman, nie 


The Characters in Ibsen's Dramas.—II. 
Opera Librettos. Continued. Richard Heubergez. 





MAGAZINES. 





Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. February. 


Charles Pictet de Rochemont. Frangois Dumur. 

The Pariahs of Europe. Concluded. Madame de Witt. 

A Civil Minister of War: M. Freycinet. A. Veuglaire. 

Werner von Siemens. G. van Muyden. 

Diderot and the Reform of the Theatre in the 18th Century.— 
II. Jules Béraneck. 

Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, English, Russian, 
Swiss and Political. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. February 20. 


“The Word Was Flesh.” J. Bovon. 
The Religious Revival in the Reformed Church at Geneva and 
in France, 1810-1850. H. Cordey. 

















CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. 
February 10. 
The Wagnerian Drama. Georges Vanor. 
Peasants. Henri Bordeaux. 
February 25. 


Charles Baudelaire. Henri de Regnier. 
The Wagnerian Drama. Continued. Georges Vanor. 


L’Initiation.—Paris. February. 
Practical Experiments in the Condensation of the Astral Body. 
C. de Bodisco. 
Martinist Science. 
Journal des Economistes.—Paris. February. 


Should the Panama Canal be Abandoned or Carried On ? 
de Molinari. : 

The Rural Economy of Russia. 

State Agriculture. E. Ratoin. 


G. 


M. Inostranietz. 


The Agricultural Movement. G. Foquet 
The Hindrances to Criminal Statics. 
Frédéric peg , 

olitical Economy on February 4. 


Henri Joly. 
Cremation. 1 
Meeting of the Society of 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
February 1. 


The Science of Physiognomy. E. Blanchard. 

Russians and Germans.—II. A. Rambaud. 

Bacon Judged by History. G. Lyon. : 

The Co-operative Movement in Agriculture. Continued. Cte. 
de Rocquigny. 

Cardinal Voltaire. H. Buteau. ? 

The Free Grouping of Nations. M. Novicow. 

The Private Journal of Chas. Grad. J. de Barr. 

The Disappearance of Birds. L. A. Levat. 

Jose Zorrilla. F. Loliée. 

Henrik Ibsen. Léon Daudet. 

The Atavism of Genius. Dr. C. Lombroso. 


February 15. 
Elizabeth and Essex (st article). H. de la Ferriére. 
Russians and Germans.—III. A. Rambaud. 
The Co-operative Movement in Agriculture. Concluded. Cte. 
de Rocquigny. c 
The Goldoni Centenary in Italy. H. Montecorboli. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris, 
February 1. 
The Farce of Modern Life. Jean Reibrach. 
The Drama in Spain. Comte de Sérigan. 
Poems by Paul Bourget, Auguste Lacaussade and Frangois 
Coppée. 
The Modern Cagliostro: Cornelius Herz. 
J. Massenet. Oscar Comettant. 


February 15. 


A Visit to Chopin in His Last Concert. Mdme. Berton. 
Political Corruption in France. Jean Reibrach. 
Poland Under the Administration of Russia. A. Portier 


“Arc. 
The Carnival in the South. Claire de Neste. 
Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
February 1. 


Lessons of the Present Day. Charles Wetche. 

Professional Syndicates. Gabriel Alix. 

Natural Rights and Social Usages in the Marriage Question. 
M. Vanlaer. 

February 16. 

Family Life in Paris Under the Ancient Régime and Lettres 
de Cachet. F. Funck-Brentano. 

The Strike at Carmaux : Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 


tion. A. Gibon. 
Practical Patronage: The Diamond Wedding of M. and 
Mdme. Alfred Mame. 
Profit-Sharing and the Theory of Wages. Father Castelein. 
The French Budget and Liberty. J. Angot des Rotours. 
Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
February 1. 


Diderot’s Paradox and Suggestion in Art. L. Brémont. 
The Theatre at Alengon in the Sixteenth Century. H. Jouin. 
The ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi” at the London Independent Theatre. 
G. Timmory. 
February 15. 
Diderot’s Paradox. Continued. 
The Theatre at Rouen in the Seventeenth Century. G. Mon- 


val. 
Athalie. Mdlle. E. Lerou. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
February 4. 
Pegg see Months in Africa. With Maps. Commandant 
Montei ; 
The Evolution of Lyric Poetry in the Nineteenth Century. 
Continued. F. Bruntiére. 
The Convicts of New Caledonia. Paul Mimande. 


February 11. 


The Choice of a Library: The Twenty-five Best Books. 
The Evolution of Lyric Poetry. Continued. 
Goliardic Literature. Continued. C. V. Langlois. 


February 18. 


The Evolution of Lyric Poetry. Continued. 
The Psychology of a Gold King : Jay Gould. C. de Varigny. 
The English in Egypt, Gabriel Bonvalot. 
Dahomey. Henri Pensa. 
February 25. 


Cardinal Alberoni. Gustave Lanson. 
A Heroic Pessimism. Jean Lahor. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
February 1. 


Rome and the Renaissance: Sketches and Studies.—I. Cinque- 
cento. Julian Klaczko. 

The Jews and Anti-Semitism.—V. A. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

A Projected Connection Between Marseilles and the Rhone. 
J. Charles-Roux. 

The Civilization of Mycenw.—I. George Perrot. 

The Correspondence of Alberoni. G,. Valbert. 

Lamennais. F. Brunetiére. 


February 15. 


an F patos From Philip Augustus to Napoleon. 
‘Avenel. 

Notes of Travel in Central Asia: Samarkand. E. Blanc. 
The Photographer and the Artist. R. de la Sizeranne. 
The Civilization of Mycensze.—II. G. Perrot. 

Thomas De Quincey’s Joan of Arc. G@. de Contades. 
Commandant Monteil’s Expedition. Vte. de Vogiié. 


Vte. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
February I. 


The Panama Trial, Gustave Lejeal. - 

J. Massenet. With Portrait. A. Pougin. 

Loie Fuller, Dancer. With Portraits. Roger Marx. 

The Death of Louis XVI., and the Illustrations of the Day. J. 
Grand-Carteret. 

Cardinal Lavigerie. With Portraits. P. M. Smith. 

M. Pasteur’s Jubilee. 


February 15. 


The Panama Scandal. Continued. G. Lejeal. 

St. Geneviéve of Paris: A ge Play. Arthur Pougin. 
‘** Cosmopolis,” by Paul Bourget. G. Pellissier. 

The Binger Mission. Aug. Robin. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
February 1. 


My Salon. Jules Simon. 
A Financial Adventure in the Seventeenth Century : Law and 
His System. Professor P. Beauregard. 
A Voyage to the West Indies : Guadeloupe. Poultney Bigelow. 
The Rivalry of Napoleon and Alexander I. of Russia. K. 
Waliszewski. 
February 15, 


My First Year of Teaching. Jules Simon. 

Luxury During the Restoration: A Fancy Dress Ball at the 
Duchess de Berry, March 2, 1829. Yiiustrated. He ri 
Bouchot. 

A Cause Célébre in Rhenish Prussia: The Fonk Trial. G. 
Cavaignac. 

The Mahomedan Feast of the Persians in Constantinople. 
Paul Jamot. 

Social Catholicism. Charles Benoist. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
February 1. 


The Religion of the Inhabitants of Annam. 

The Italian Colonization of Tunis. Concluded. Dr. Bertholon. 

Cn ~ a, of the Pacific Ocean. With Map. <A. A. 
‘auvel. 


February 15. 
Islamism and Fetichism. A. Nogues. 
The Religion of Annam. Continued. 


Coaling Stations of the Extreme East. 
Latest Events in Egypt. 
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February. 
Ch. Woeste. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. 


The Social Movement and State Intervention. 

The Crystal Works at Baccarat on the Meurthe P. Frapier. 

The Royal Abbey of St. Maurice and Its Treasures. Ch. Buet. 

Through the Waters of Zeeland.—Continued. H. Van Door- 
slaer. 

Anatole France, French Writer. Henry Bordeaux. 

Christopher Columbus. Georges Kaiser. 


Revue de l’'Hypnotisme.—Paris. 


The Psychical Nature of Hysterical Ambyopia. 
Bernheim. 

Hypnotism and the Illegal Practice of Medicine. 
Cornil and Brouardel. 

The Human Organism. Professor Bernheim. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—Paris. 
ruary. 


February. 
Professor 


Professors 


January-Feb- 


Sociology. René Worms, 

A Strike in the Days of the Regency. Albert Babeau. 

The Birth Rate in France. Dr. Jacques Bertillon. 

The Commercial Tiers-Etat and the Grand Magazines. 
Maroussem. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. February. 


Protestant Fanaticism in Scotland. R. Lambelin. 

France in the Soudan.—Concluded. Louis Robert. 

What Is Lacking in the Best of Republics : The Experience of 
Garcia Moreno in Ecuador. arquis de Moussac. 

The Social Movement. Urbani Guérin. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. 


The Unity of Philosophy. Paul Janet. 
Objective Expression in Music. J. Combarien. 
James’ Psychology.—UConcluded. L. Marillier. 


Revue des Questions Scientifiques.—(Quarterly.)—Brussels. 
January. 


The Inferior Races Marquis de Nadaillac. 

Explorations on the Great Ice Sheet of Greenland. J. dela 
Vallé Poussin. 

Influenza. Dr. Moeller. f 

A New Theory of the Inorganic World. P. Duhem. . 

M. de Quatrefages and Anthropology.—II._ Abbé D. Le Hir. 

Newton and Movement at a Distance. C. de Kirwan. 

Across the United States.—Concluded. X. Stainier. 

The Jubilees of M. Hermite and M. Pasteur. A. de Lappa- 


rent. 


P. du 


February. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. February. 


The Sovereign Principality of Orange.—II. J. A. Sillem. 
Ten Years After Wagner's Death. H. A. Viotta. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 
February 4. 
The Warnings of Panama. 
Jewish Morality and the Mystery of Blood. 
February 18. 
The Episcopal Jubilee of Leo XTII 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas and the Catholic Laity. 
The Hittites and Their Migrations. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
February 1. 


The New Cardinals. Raffaele de Cesare. 

The Hunting of Leo X._ Domenico Gnoli. urs 

Disorder in the Italian Parliament. R. Bonfadini. 

The Planet Jupiter. O. Z. Bianco. ‘ 

Seamanship in England, France and Italy During the Last 
Forty Years. 


THE SPANISH 


La Espafia Moderna.—Madrid. February. 


Critical Survey of the Century, C. F. Duro. 
International Chronicle. Emilio Castelar. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. February. 


The Literary Movement in England.—II. G. Barlow. 
Lo e Among the Ancients. O. K. Notovitch. 


March. 


The Literary Movement in Italy. 
Will the Woman of the Future be Bald ? 


César Lombroso 
Jean d’Ault. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
February 4. 
French Influence in Central Africa. With Map. J. Dybowski 
The General Methods of Physiological 1 sychology. 
February 11. 
The Artillery o° the Future. 
The Bacteriology of the Glacial Zone. P. Couteaud. 
Electric Tramways. Gérard Lavergne. 
A New Hypnotic: Chloralose. Charles Richet. 
February 18. 


The Position of Lombroso and His Th ories. 
A Naturalist in La Plata: W. H. Hudson. 
February 25. 


The Effects of Consanguinity. F. Regnault. 
Cotton in Russian Turkestan. P. Gault. 24 
The French Museum of Natural History. <A. de Lassus. 


H. de Varigny. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. February 15. 


Political Corruption. V. Jaclard. 


Free Lodgings. M. Charnay. 


~ The Revolution of the Future. Continued. Henri Aimel. 


The Revolution in Roumanian Literature. G. Diamandy. 
oe Thought and Works of J. de Strada. J. F. 
Malan, 
Justice and Social Organon. E. de Pompery. 
momeee: ee ducation, and the History of Art. 
uguet. 


r- 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. February 15. 
Cardinal Foulon. 
The History of the Conclave. Lucius Lector. 
A True Catholic Organist: Lebel. M. de la Sizeranne. 
Cardinal Newman and the Revival of Catholicism in England. 
Continued. Count J. Grabinski. 


The Psalms of Solomon. E. Jacquier. 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.-Haarlem. February. 


The Prevention of Infectious Diseases. Dr. J. Enklaar. 
The Monetary Conference of 1892. J. Vrolik. 


MAGAZINES. 


February 15. 


The Hunting of Leo X. Continued. D. Gnoli. 
Goethe and Catholicism. A. Zardo. 
Universa Pere in Spain. L. Palma. 
Verdi's “Falstaff.” B. 
La Rassegna Nazioniale.—Florence. 
February 1. 
The Compuery Precedence of Civil Over Religious Marriage. 
. Rocchi. 
The Aretines at Florence, and the Senatorial Government of 
1799-1 P. F. Covoni. 
Studies in the History of the Temporal Power. 
The Hexameron. Continued. <A. Stoppani. 
February 16. 
Tol toi’s Doctrines: Philosophical, Social and Religious. T. 


Carletti. 
Baretti and Goldoni. G. Sanesi. 
Moral Direction. A. Gotti. 


G. Cassani. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporanea —Madrid. February 15. 


Monarch ~ and the Republic. I. D. Isern. 
Physical Education. I, L, Vega-Rey. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


, Arena. 
Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 
American Journal of Politics. 
Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 
- Atlantic Monthly. 
Antiquary. 
American Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 
Asiatic Quar terly. 
Andover Review. 
Architectural Record. 
Argosy. 
Asclepiad. 
Atalanta. 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bankers’ Magazine (London). 
Belford’s Monthly. 
Blac ore Magazine. 
Bookm 
Board of Tr ade Journal. 
Cornhill. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
pe cent ap 
Church at Home and Abroad. 
Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Century Magazine. 
Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 
' Contemporary Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Critical Review. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Catholic World. 
Dial. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dominion Illustrated Monthly. 
Dublin Review. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational 
York). 
Educational Review (London). 
Education. 





Review (New | 


Engineering Magazine. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 


i and Western Review... 


ay ortalgnthy Review. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 

Greater Britain. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

Good Words. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Home Maker. 

Health Record. 

Internat’! Journal of Ethics. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 

Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 

Journal of the Ass‘n of En- 
gineering § Societies. ‘ 

Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridical Review. 

Knowledge. 

King’s Own. 

Lend a Hand. 

Leisure Hour. 

Lippincott’ 's Monthly. 

——— 's Magazine. 

London Quarteriy Review. 

—— Quarterly Review. 

Lucif 

Smads Monthly. 

Lyceum. 
onth. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Magazine of Am. History. 

Menorah Monthly. 

Missionary Review of World. 

Missionary Herald. 

Monist. 

Munsey’s Magazine. 








Music. 

Monthly Packet. 

Methodist Review. 
~North American Review. 


. » National Review. 


National Magazine. 
,» Nineteenth Century. 


» New England Magazine. 


New Review. 

New World. 

Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 

Outing. 

Our Day. 

Overland Monthiy. 
Photo-Beacon. 


PB. 
* eee Phrenological Magazine. 


Pe 


PR. 
PS. 
PSQ. 
Psy 


Poet Lore. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Preaey terian and Reformed 
eview. 

Philosophical Review 

Popular Science M onthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychical Review. 

iver. 


JEcon. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 


it 


nomics. 
Querterts Review. 
eview of Reviews. 
Review of the Churches. 
Social Economist. 
Sc hool and College. 


ScotGM. Scottish Geographical Maga- 


ScotR. 


zine. 
Scottish Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Strand. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Sunday at Home. 
Temple Bar. 
Treasury. 
University Extension. 
University Magazine. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
» Westminster Review. 
Young England. 
Young Man 
Yale Review. 


{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language, All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. | 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the March numbers of periodicals. 


Aberdeen and Aberdeen Doctors, Black. 

aa ane Quincy, Death of, in the Capitol, W. J. Tucker, 
crit 

Adders and Vipers, C. Parkinson. GM. 

—_ Navigation: Mechanical Flight, J. P. Holland, CasM, 


eb. 
Afghanistan, Four Months in, E. T. Thackeray, EWR, Feb. 
Africa: 
The Bonny Oil River, West Africa, Z. Colville, Blo - 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, H. T. Cousins, Sun 
An American in Africa, Richard H. ng Harp. 
Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa, H. M. Stanley Harp. 
East Central African Customs—l., J. Macdonald, PB. 
Agnosticism in Theory and or tice, Rev. J. Gerard, M. 
+ — Revolution, An, C. M. Weed, PS. 
as 
Southeastern Alaska and Its People, J. J. Stevenson, Scot- 
GM, Feb. 
Reindeer in Alaska, LAH 
The Sisters in Alaska. P. C. Yorke, CW. 
Amazons, Fighting Against the, BelM. 
America, Impressions of, Lord Meath, NC. 


Andover House in Boston, Work of the, W. J. Tucker, Scrib, 
Archeology: Hampstead Heath Treasure Trove, CJ.’ 
Architecture—A Profession or an Art, T. G. Jackson, NC. 
Arctic Circle, Under the, John Keatley, y © 
Argentine Problem and Solution. The, WR. Lawson, Bank. 
Arizona, New Mexice and, Claims to Statehood, NAR. 
Armies: 

The Household Cavalry, LudM. 

ear Universities and Army Candidates, G. B. Grundy, 


avo ‘Soldiers of the French Army, CSJ. 
Art, The Iliad in, Eugene Parsons, Chaut. 
Artist Life by the North Sea, H. W. Banger, CM. 
Art Schools of New York, Margaret Field, M _ 
Artesian Waters in the Arid Region, R. Y. Hill, PS. 
Artillery : 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion, Gen. J. C. Tidball, JMSI. 
Artillery in Coast Defense, \) ajor A. C. Hansard, JMSL. 
The Field Gun of the Future, Capt. Gaston Moch, J MSI. 
Astronomy : Celestial Photogr: aphy at Starfieid, N. T. Lynn, 


Athletics at Yale, Track, S. Scoville, Jr., O. 
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Audubon’s Story of His Youth, Scrib. 

Austin, Alfred, GT. 

Australia: Impressions of Australasia, Lord Meath, NC. 

Babylonians in Palestine, Early, W. H. Ward, HomR. 

Balaum and His Day, A. B. Hyde, MR. 

Bamberg, Sophia i eale, GW. 

Banking and Clearing House, National, A. B. Hepburn, NAR, 

Banks and Banking : See Contents of AAPS. 

Bath, The Use and Abuse of the, Josephine E. Martin, Dem. 

Barge, Through London on a, F. M. Holmes, CFM. 

Baseball, Newton Crane, YM. 

Bells and Their Makers, W. B. Paley, GM. 

Berlin, Frederich Spielhagen, Cos. 

Bermuda, Sara E, Nicholson, DM. 

Bible and Biblical Criticism : 

Criticism and the Bible, 8. A, Alexander, GW. 

Ancient MSS. of the New Testament, J. Culross, KO. 

The Gospel According to St. John, Luc, Feb. 

The Holy Incarnation, H. W. Jewitt, NH. 

Bicycling : Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, O. 

Birds : Guardian Birds, F. A. Fulcher, SunH. 

Black Country, Thos. Pinnock, LH. : 

Brazil: Fernando Noronha, a Brazillian Convict Island, CJ. 

Bronté, Emily: A New Identification of ‘ Wuthering 

Heights,”’ Bkman. 

Brooks, Phillips : ‘ 
Lessons from the Life of Phillips Brooks, J. Silverman, Men. 
Phillips Brooks, William Lawrence, AR. 

Phillips Brooks, LAH. 

Phillips Brooks as a Wrestler With Souls, Joseph Cook, OD. 

Archdeacon Farrar and Phillips Brooks, C. F. Thwing, RR. 

With Dean Stanley and Phillips Brooks at Plymouth, NEM. 
Browning, Robert and Mrs., Mrs. Mayo, Ata. 

Bryant, John V. Cheney, Chaut 

Buddhist Hell, The, Frederic J. Masters, CalM. 

Burmah: Upper Burmah, Col. J. C. B. Stopford, EI. 

Buxton, Old and New, E. Bradbury, Q. 

Cabs: Hansoms and Their Drivers, W. H. Wilkins, UE. 

California : 

University Extension in California, C. H. Gayley, UC. 

California Wine-Growing, Wm. Roberts, FR, Feb. 
Calvados, J. C. Brockwell, EWR, Feb. 

Canals, Ship, Lieut. E. L. W. Hubbard, US. 

Canada : 

The Northwest of Canada, Joseph Nelson, WR. 

The French-Canadian Habitant, Lady Jephson, NatR. 

Canada in English Verse, DM. 

Cannibals, Christianity Among, J. G. Paton, OD. 

Caravan, A Saharan, A. F, Jaccaci, Scrib. 

Cards: Peculiar Playing Cards, Str, Feb. 

Casco Bay, Ye Romance of—V., H. M. Sylvester, NEM. 

Caterpillars, E, A. Butler, K. 

Catholic Church : ‘ 

American Policy of the Roman Catholic Church, AR. 

A Double Miracle at Lourdes, M. 

Charities, Kodak Views of London, LAH. 

Chautauqua: The Evolution of a Summer Tewn, Chaut. 

Child Problem, Legal Aspect of the, Francis Wayland, CRev 

a : Infant Mortality, WR. 

Chili : 

The Republic of Chili, Lieut, C. H. Harlow, NEM. 

The Deserts of Atacama and Tarapaca, ScotGM, Feb. 
Christ's Authority as a Lawgiver, Nature of, AR. 
Christianity Among Cannibals, J. G. Patton, OD. 

China: The Great Wall, J. A. Church, EngR, Feb. 

Cholera : 

The Coming Cholera, Dr. E. Hart, NewR. : 

Vaccination Against Asiatic Cholera, Dr. Haffkine, FR. 
Church and Christianity : 

The Holy Catholic Church, Rev. R. E. Bartlett. CR. 

The Sacraments, Principal Reynolds, RC, Feb. 

Foundation of Christian Mysticism, F. Hartmann, Lue, Feb. 
Church of England: 

A Layman’s Recollections of the Church Movement of 1833, 


NH, 

The State Bishops and Disestablishment, A. G. Barton, WR. 
Churchill, Lord Randolph Interviewed by R. Blathwayt, GT. 
Civil Service Reform, AJP. 

Columbia, The District of, C. Howard, CalM. 

Commerce, M. Ellinger, Men. ; 

Commnepctel Era for the United States, A New, G. W. Med- 
ey, F. ; 

Cos a Rica: A Little American Republic, Chaut. 

Cotton Belt, Our, H. 8. Fleming, Cos. 

Courtship and Marriage, Curious Customs of, J. C. Beard, 
Dem. 

Crabhouse Nunnery, Rev. A. somone, 8 ae 

Creation, Polynesian Myths of the, Dr. J. Edkins, LH. 

Crime, The Decrease of, E. F. Ducane, NC, ; 

Criticism, Higher, and Its Application to the Bible, 4R, 

Cuban Question, Marcy and the, Sidney Webster, PSQ. 

Dardanelles, Ancient Bombards of, CJ. 

Daudet, Alphonse, in his Country Home, BelM. : 

Deaf and Dumb, Columbia Institute for the. H. U. Sammis 


OF REVIEWS. 


Death, Life After, S. P. Wait, A. 
Demagogy, The Science of, T. N. Carver; AJP. 
Divorce Reform, Progress of National, 8. W. Dike, OD, 
Divorce Statutes, Our, W. 8. Collins, BelM. 
Dogs: Bull Dogs, W. J. Rice, EL. 
Dreams as a Revelation Prof. Sully, FR. 
Dublin Reviewers of the Early Days, IrM. 
Earthquakes, High Buildings and, Prof. N.S. Shaler, NAR. 
Edison, The Life and Inventions of—IV., CasM. 
Education : 
Educational Exhibits at World's Fairs—II., EdRA. 
Public School Pioneering, G. H. Martin, EdRA. 
Life in a French Lycee, Georges Jamin, EdRA. 
Rosseau’s Theory of Education, A. E. Street, EGRA. 
School Supervision, A. W, Edson, Ed. 
an Doucet on the Failure of Education, E. P. North, 
SEcon. 
The Teacher's Training of Himself, J. E. C. Welldon, € 2. 
The Bluecoat School, LudM. 
E aaa Exhibits at the World's Fair, EdRL. 
‘gypt: 
island in Egypt, Edward Dicey, NewR; RR. 
Israel in Egypt, C. H. Toy, NW. 
Electrical Transmission of Power for Mills, CasM. 
Emerson, Random Reminiscences of, W. H. Furness, AM. 
England in Egypt, RR. 
England in the Orient, A, Vambery, NAR. 
England, Ofticialism in, E. W. Huffcutt, PSQ. 
Epilepttes, The story of a Colony for, PS. 
Escurial, The, Theodore Child, Harp. 
Ethical Association, The Brooklyn, Lewis G. Janes, 
Europe in 1890-91, Gen. S. B. Holabird, US. 
Familistére at Guise, Charles Hancock, FR 
Forging a Hundred Years Hence, American, J. M. Rusk, 


Fiction: The Short Story, Lanoe Falconer, Ata. 
Financial: Posi 
An Appeal to Retire Government Paper Money, M. Briihl, F. 
The Depression of Trade, FR. 
Solution of the Silver Problem, George Gunton, SEcon. 
Free Coinage of Silver, J. C. Henderson, OM, 
The Money Question, J. F Clark, A. 
Flaubert, Gustave, Henry James, Mac, 
Florentines Renaissance, private Life of the, G. Biagi, Black. 
Fogs, A Cure for London, O. C. D. Ross, GM. 
Forest Tithes, C 
Fossils : Living Fossils, R. Lydekker, K. 
France: 
Republicanism in France, F. V. Fisher, WR. 
The College of France, F. Carrell, FR. 
ee Causes of the French Revolution, F. Rothschild, 


Cc. 
French Symbolists, The, Aline Gorren, Scrib. 
Future Life, Conceptions of a, Archdeacon Farrar, NAR. 
Genius, The Ancestry of, Havelock Ellis, AM. 
Geology, Study of, and the Summer School, William Seton, 


Ghosts and Their Photographs, F. R. Haweis, OD. 
Ghost Worship and Tree Worship—II., Grant Allen, PS. 
Glaciers, Among the California, Ff. M. Carlin, CalM. 
Glass Industry, The—II., C. H. Henderson, PS. 
Glass-Making Industry in America, R N. Atwater, EngM. 
Greek Church, Canonical Hours of, B. Zimmerman, 
Hale, E. E.; My College Days—IL, AM. 
Hall, Dr. Newman, Reminiscences by, SunM. 
Hands, Beckles Willson on, Str, Feb. 
Hanover, Electress Sophia of, Sarah Tytler, GOP. 
Hare, Robert, Sketch of (with portrait), PS. 
Hawaii: 
The Annexation of Hawaii, G. W. Merrill, CalM. 
American Annexation of Hawaii, T. G. Gribble. 
Advantages of Annexation, L. A. Thurston. NAR. 
Is It Constitutional ? George Ticknor Curtis, NAR 
Our Prospective Territory—Hawaii, F. H. Palmer, Ed. 
Hawaii and Our Future Sea Power, Capt. A. 'T. Mahan, F. 
In the Wilds of Hawaii, Edward Wilson, OM. 
The a of Pele, N. E, Fuller, OM. 
America in Hawaii, Sereno Bishop, RR. 
Heresy ‘Trial, The Briggs, Cc. R. Gillet, NW. 
Heron Court, Lady Ma mesbury, EI. 
History, The Study of Local, W. Broughton, Ed. 
Biase, Suggestions for the Study of, J. H. Robinson, UE, 
Neb. ag 
Hobbes and His Philosophy, L¥, Feb. 
Hockey in Eastern Canada, R. 'T. McKenzie, DM. 
Holland: The Dutch Exchange and Neha A Bank. 
Home Rule, Minority in Ireland Under, G. McDermot, CW. 
Hypnotism : 
he New Hypnotism, C. Lloyd Tuckey, CR. 
The Common Sense of Hypnotism, L. Storr-Best, NewR. 
Illiad in Art, The, Eugene Parsons, Chaut. 
- yeachment, What it it ? LH. 
ndia : 
The Rupee and the Ruin of India, Justice Ameer Ali, NC. 
Mineral Production, BTJ, Feb. 
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Crossing of the Hispar Pass in the Hindu Kush Mts, GJ, 
Neb. 


The Jain Caves at Ellara, C. Merk, SunH. 

The Brahmo Somaj, or the New Dispensation, Ch MisI. 
Indian Association, Massachusetts, LAH. 

Inebriety, Does Bi-Chloride of Gold Cure, L, E. Keeley, A. 
Inquisition in Mexico, The, Laura M. Latimer, MisR. 

Insects : Weatherwise Insects, J. R. 8. Clifford, YE. 
Insurance, Modern, and Its Possibilities, A Symposium, NAR. 
Ireland, Mourning—The Caoine, & M. Lynch, CW. 

jreland and the New Home Rule Bill: 

Justin McCarthy, NC, Feb.; Thomas Sexton, NC, Feb. 

Clause Nine, Frederic Harrison, C 

The Mutual Safeguards, J. E. Redmond, CR. 

Home Rule in Croatia, D. Crawford, CR. 

The Home Rule Bubble, Black. 

The Bill of Wrongs, NatR. 

American Sidelights on Home Rule, T. W. Russell, FR. 

Minority in Ireland Under Home Rule, G. McDermot, CW. 
{srael in Egypt, C. H. Toy, NW. 

Italian Renaissance: The New Spirit, J. A. Symonds, FR. 
Jamaica, Gilbert Gaul, CM. : ; 
Japanese Industries and Occupations, Dem. 

Java: Dutch Society in Java, W. B. Worsfold, FR. 
Jeffries, Richard, D, Feb. 16. ; 
erusalem Railway, The Jatfa and, Selah Merrill, Serib. 
Jews: 

Jewish Genius and Jewish Intellectuality, Men. 

Jewish Wit and Humor, Rabbi Adler, NC. 

Jews and Anti-Judaism, Chaut. 

The NS Ai in Palestine, CJ. 

Journalism : 
The Newspaper Woman’s Story, Elizabeth G. Jordan, Lipp. 
In Defense of the Paragraph, NatR. 

Labor Questions : 

ell Reforms, Sir C. Dilke, NewR. 

Tae New Unionism, Tom Mann, NewR. 

The Unemployed and the Land, H. E. Moore, CR. 

Surplus Gains of Labor, J. B. Clark, AAPS. 

Languages, A Royal Road to Learn, RR. 

Life After Death, 8S. P. Wait, A. 

Lightships, Rev. T 8S. Treanor, SunH. 

Literary London, R. K. Douglas, Ata. 

Literature, The Cult in, D, Mar, 

Lodging House in Washington, New, A. G. Wagner, CRev. 
London and the Isle of Wight, Jenny June, HM. 

London Charities, Kodak Views of, ae 

London, The Proposd University for, J.G. Fitch, EdRA. 
Machinery, The Influence of, J. A, Hobson, PSQ. 

Mackenzie, Lieut., and His Ride Through Central Asia, NatR. 
Mandamus Cases, Interest in, F. J. Goodnew, PSQ. 
Manhattan ; A Proposed New State, A. H. Peters, AJP. 

’ Manual Training in Boston, LAH, | 

Manual Training, Moral and Educational Value of, G. W. Wa- 
- terbury, LAH. 

arriage : 

Maltrestment of Wives, Mabel S. Crawford, WR. 

Ought Breach of Promise Actions to be Brought ? CSJ. 
Masks and Maskers, J. J. P. atfield, CalM. : 
Massachusetts Prison System, The, 8. J. Barrows, NEM. 
Medical Men, Fads of, Cyrus Edson, NAR. ' 
Merchandise Marks Legislation in Greece and Bulgaria, BTJ, 

Feb. 
Meredith, George, as a Journalist, F. Dolman, NewR. 
Methodism, Miss C. M Yonge, MP. 
Military Matters : See JMSI. 
Millionaires, Foreign, W. F. Day, MM. 
Milton, Local Memories of, D. Masson, GW. 
Mining, Scientific Phases of—I., A. Williams, Jr., Chaut. 
Mining Schools, European, E. 8. Cranson, UM, Feb. 
Missions : es 

The Catholic Zambesi Mission, M. 

Missions and Morals, RC, Feb. 

East African Missions, MisR. 

Missions and Civilization.—LII., C. C. Starbuck, AR. 

Citv Missions and Social Problems, F. M. North, MR. 

The Salvation of a Missionary, E. C. Martin, NEM. 

Moltke, US. z : 

Morality on a Scientific Basis, J. T. Bixby, AR. ; 

Morocco: Two Years of Moorish Politics, W. B. Harris, 
Black. 4 

Mourning,” The Selfishness of, C. H. Crandall, Lipp. 

Municipal Corruption, The Science of, F. 

Musset, Alfred de L Katscher, NC. : : 

Napoleon, The Arraignment of, R. H. Titherington, MM. 

Napoleon's Deportation to Elba, Thomas Ussher, R. N., CM. 

Nation: What is it ? Professor Mahaffy, NewR. 

National Guard and Militia of Ohio, W. H. C. Bowen, oO. 

National Guard of Vermont, W. L. Greenleaf, US. 

Natural Selection, Inadequacy of, Herbert Spencer, CR. 

Navy, The British, 8S. Eardley-Wilmot, Cos. 

Navy of the United States, The, H. W. Raymond, Chaut. 

New England, The Transformation of, W. DeWitt Hyde and 
E. Atkinson, F. | bev 

New Mexico and Arizona; Claims to Statehood, NAR. 
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Nicaragua Canal, The, J. R. Proctor, AJP. 
cereus Canal, America’s Need of the, Warner Miller, 
ting M. 
North Sea, Artist Life by the, H. W. Ranger, CM. 
Officialism in England, E. W. Huffcutt, PSQ. 
Ohio, Militia and National Guard of, W. H.C. Bowen, O. 
Oliphant, Laurence—A Romantic Career, Chaut. 
Olive Ranch, Glimpse of a California, B. Wallace, OM. 
Opera, A Plan and a Plea for American, 8. G. Pratt, F. 
Ostrich Farming, Marcus Benjamin, Chaut. 
Palwopathology, Notes on, R. W. Shuffeldt, P. 8. 
Panama Canal : 
The Story of a Colossal Bubble, Ernest Lambert, F. 
After the Panama Scandals, L. Andrieux, NewR. 
Paris : A City’s Housekeeping, E. R. Spearman, LH. 
Parliament, British : 
A Ground of Agreement for all Parties, NatR. 
Enlargement of the House of Commons, Chas. Barry, NC. 
Pasteur, Dr. L, A. Stimson, F. 
Patagonia, Lady Florence Dixie, WR. 
Pruperism: Poor Law Reform, 8. A. Barnett, CR. 
Persia, Religion of, Peter Lilly, MP. 
Persia, Homes in, George Donaldson, HM. 
Photography : See contents of Photo-Beacon, American Ama: 
teur Photographer, and Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 
Women Experts in Photography, U. B. Moore, Cos. 
Poetry, Persian, Edward Strachy, AM. 
Poetry, Recent Books of, William Morton Payne, D, Mar. 1. 
— American : A Study of Four Careers. H. P. Judson, 


Politics, Liquor and, Kemper Bocock, SEcon. 

Polynesian Myth of the Creation, J. Edkins, LH. 
Population, Rural, The Decrease of, John C. Rose, PS, 
Portugal: Ortegal to St. Vincent, R. Benyon, LH. 
Pottery and the Royal Porcelain Works, R. Shindler, KO. 
Presidents, Inauguration of the, M. J Cramer, HM. 
Princeton of the Revolution, J. L. McLeish, UM, Feb. 
Prison System, The Massachusetts, 8. J. Barrows, NEM. 
Progress, Frederick Greenwood on, Mac. 

Prohibition: Is Prohibition Practical » G. B. Winslow, AJP, 
Prophets, Alleged Socialism of the, A. W. Been, NW. 
a and Free Trade : Thorough Free Trade, R. Ewen, 


Proverbs: Some Irish Proverbs, Ly, Feb. 

Pumping Machinery, New, G. L. Clark, CasM. 
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